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THE    HEALERS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

WHEN  Edward  returned  to  Auteuil  next  morning,  he 
just  caught  on  Barton's  shaven  mask  a  vanishing  ex- 
pression of  alarm.  "Mr.  Graye  left  for  London  at  day- 
break," said  Barton,  smooth  and  steady;  "I  was  to  say, 
sir,  he'd  be  back  to-morrow  night." 

"'Tis  still  wintry  for  such  travel,"  said  Edward. 

"It  come  very  sudden,  sir;  important  business.  You 
didn't  notice  as  Mr.  Graye  was  looking  ill?" 

"Not  ill,  only  fagged  last  night" 

"Commotions  is  bad  for  Mr.  Graye,  sir." 

"Why,  so  they  are  for  most  men." 

"Not  in  the  same  way.  They  tries  him  very  terrible." 

"He  is  undoubtedly  nervous,  but  he  has  plenty  of 
stamina,"  replied  Edward. 

The  nervousness  would  hardly  have  been  credited  by 
those  who  saw  Kenneth  alight  at  Charing  Cross.  In 
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spite  of  cold  weather  and  a  rough  and  tumble  crossing, 
the  young  man  had  kept  his  clear  complexion  and  his 
general  air  of  cultured  prosperity  and  easy  strength. 
Most  of  us  are  fortunately  schooled  to  hide  our  weak- 
nesses, but  there  is  no  surer  proof  of  inherent  health 
than  a  band-box  appearance  after  a  modern  journey. 
In  loose  ulster  and  flat  cap — the  grotesque  garb  which 
even  now  has  not  crushed  all  masculine  vanity — he  pro- 
ceeded through  an  oily  haze  of  orange  dirt,  borne  by  a 
swift  and  spattering  hansom,  away  into  unknown  depths 
of  Bloomsbury.  There  he  hid  for  that  night  in  a  little 
family-hotel,  which  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  before  or 
since. 

The  hiding,  however,  included  a  good  deal  of  loco- 
motion through  the  foggy  streets.  The  first  move  was  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Gordon  Scrubbs,  whom  the  Grayes  have 
habitually  consulted.  Scrubbs  is  one  of  those  accom- 
plished doctors  whose  waiting-rooms  are  hung  with 
dubious  Italian  masters,  mostly  black.  The  blackest 
stood  on  an  easel  under  the  smoky  smirch  of  sky.  The 
doctor  hurried  in,  wiping  his  lips,  from  an  unreasonably 
late  lunch,  or  perhaps  it  was  an  anticipatory  dinner. 
"Let  me  get  you  some  tea,"  he  said.  "We  doctors  must 
take  our  meals  when  we  can." 

"Thanks,"  said  Kenneth.  "It  is  certainly  long  since 
I  tasted  drinkable  tea." 

"You  are  in  Paris  still?    We  have  all  been  immensely 
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interested  by  this  wonderful  operation.  I  was  talking  of 
it  only  yesterday  to  Sir  Jasper  Dixon-Potts.  'Remark- 
able.' That  was  Sir  Jasper's  word.  'Remarkable.'  And 
we  have  no  greater  authority  on  the  subject  than  Sir 
Jasper  Dixon-Potts." 

"You  approved  of  the  idea  when  I  wrote  to  you  about 
it.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  your  repast." 

"Yes,  I  approved.   Sir  James  is,  I  trust,  doing  well?" 

"So,  so.     He  continues  very  weak." 

"That  was  what  I  feared.     The  strain!" 

"But  you  said  nothing  about  it  when  you  wrote," 
protested  Kenneth. 

"I  saw  from  your  letter  that  you  were  anxious  the 
experiment  should  take  place.  And  professional  eti- 
quette, you  know — very  difficult  to  express  an  opinion 
— especially  in  another  country.  And  Charcot  is  a  great 
name.  So  is  Lisse." 

"But  it  isn't  the  Lisse." 

"So  I  understood."  The  doctor  took  another  cutlet. 
"It  isn't  anxiety  about  Sir  James  that  has  brought  you 
here,  I  trust?  There  was  always  the  risk  of  the  strain." 

"I  have  come  here  to  ask  you — thanks,  the  tea  is 
very  good — whether  I  ought  to  marry?" 

"Every  man  ought,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  a 
bachelor. 

"I  mean,  you,  who  know  my  constitution  and  my 
family  history,  would  you  advise  me  not  to  marry?" 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  your  family  history?" 

"My  brother  committed  suicide  while  temporarily 
insane." 

"That  was  the  verdict." 

"And  his  son  is  an  idiot." 

"And  his  father — your  father — was  an  old-fashioned, 
sound-headed  country  gentleman." 

"Who  married  an  Italian  wife  of  whose  relations  we 
know  nothing." 

"That  proves  him  to  have  been  more  sentimental  than 
I  have  just  given  him  credit  for,  but  it  does  not  prove 
him  to  have  been  in  any  way  deranged.  In  fact,  he 
wasn't.  Nor  was  Sir  Ronald.  We  need  not  go  into 
the  painful  circumstances  of  your  brother's  death.  They 
affected  Lady  Graye  so  continuously — I  may  say  so 
morbidly — that  I  ascribe  to  her  state  of  mind  at  the 
time  the  condition  of  her  son." 

"My  brother  left  a  letter  behind  him  saying  he  was 
tired  of  life.  He  had  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  doctor  uncomfortably. 

"Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer?" 

"If  it  will  set  your  mind  at  rest,  yes.  But  you  must 
not  take  offence,  and,  moreover,  remember  I  have  no 
proof." 

"You  could  hardly  do  me  a  greater  favour." 

"From  a  conversation  we  once  had,  I  was  led  to 
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conclude  that  your  brother  had  taken  a  persistent  dis- 
like to  his  estimable  wife." 

"Surely  that  is  unusual!" 

Doctor  Scrubbs  smiled.  "I  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience," he  said. 

"I  mean  suicide  on  that  account." 

"Unusual,  perhaps,  but  in  a  sensitive  man  quite 
comprehensible,  even  to  a  bachelor.  Nothing  drives  a 
man  to  suicide  like  a  daily  vexation  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  chance  of  escape." 

"And  you  think  my  poor  sister-in-law  was  all  that?" 

"Remember  you  wished  me  to  speak  plainly."  The 
doctor  sat  peeling  an  orange.  "She  was  an  extremely 
sweet,  religious  woman,  but  her  religion  took  the  form 
of  universal  disapproval.  Everything  everybody  ever 
did  was  wrong." 

Kenneth  sighed.  "I  am  hardly  able  to  judge  about 
my  brother.  I  was  so  young  when  he  died.  But  he 
must  have  been  a  nervous  man." 

"He  was  a  nervous  man.  So  are  you.  It  is  the 
Italian  temperament  in  you.  There  is  no  greater  safe- 
guard than  nervousness  against  madness,  by-the-bye,  if 
you  happen  to  be  afraid  of  that." 

"Ah,  the  Italian  temperament!"  said  Kenneth,  slowly 
rising  to  his  feet.  He  stood  by  the  door.  "This  Sir 
Jasper  Dixon-Potts  ?  " 

"Go  and  see  him  by  all  means,"  replied  Dr.  Gordon 
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Scrubbs  quickly.  Kenneth  fancied  he  reddened.  "Make 
an  appointment,"  said  Scrubbs;  "he  lives  in  Manchester 
Square." 

"Is  there  a  hereditary  taint?"  asked  Sir  Jasper,  when 
he  had  heard  the  preliminaries.  Sir  Jasper  was  a 
shadowy  man:  white-faced,  white-whiskered,  white-waist- 
coated,  solemn.  He  made  ten  to  twelve  thousand  a 
year  out  of  human  insanity,  just  as  so  many  of  his 
colleagues  make  similar  amounts  out  of  human  imbe- 
cility. "Nobody  ought  ever  to  marry,  when  there  is  a 
hereditary  taint" 

"My  father's  family  were  hard-headed  Scotch  people; 
I  believe  they  used  to  drink  a  great  deal." 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Jasper  Dixon-Potts. 

"But  that  was  a  general  habit  in  former  days." 

"It  explains  much,"  said  Sir  Jasper  pompously.  It 
explained  three-quarters  of  his  income! 

"My  father  must  have  been  more  romantic  than 
most  of  his  kind,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  an  Italian,  on 
a  trip  to  the  lakes,  and  married  her." 

"There  was  no  hereditary  taint  in  your  mother's 
family?"  Sir  Jasper  crossed  his  thin  hands  over  his 
white  waistcoat 

"I  know  nothing  of  my  mother's  family.  She — she 
was  not  socially  my  father's  equal.  She  was  as  good 
as  she  was  beautiful." 

"But  there  might  have  been  a  taint,"  said  Sir  Jasper. 
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"You  think,  then,  that  nobody  ought  to  marry," 
demanded  Kenneth  with  inconsistent  irritation,  "unless 
he  is  quite  sure  that  there  has  never  been  a  fool  in  his 
family?" 

"I  do  not  say  that.  My  own  children  have  married. 
I  mean,  I  could  not  afford  them  that  certainty.  But 
you  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  hereditary 
taint.  By-the-bye,  I  see  your  name" — Sir  Jasper  looked, 
through  his  gold  eye-glasses,  at  his  visitor's  card — "This 
nephew  of  yours,  who  is  an  idiot,  does  not  happen  by 
any  possibility  to  be  the — eh? — ah? — the  Sir  James 
Graye,  in  whose  treatment  we  have  all  been  so  interested 
of  late?" 

"Yes,  that's  my  nephew,"  said  Kenneth. 

"Indeed! — very  remarkable,  very  remarkable.  I 
hope  the  patient  is  progressing  favourably." 

"He  is  not  gaining  strength  as  we  should  have  wished." 

"Ah — quite  so!  Well,  Charcot  is  a  very  remarkable 
man.  The — the  attempt  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  But  the 
patient  is  not  gaining,  I  think  you  said,  in  strength?" 

Kenneth  acquiesced.  "I  had  a  painful  case  in  my 
own  family,"  continued  Sir  Jasper,  "the  circumstances 
are  well  known — where  I  saw  myself  compelled  to  go 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  one  very  dear  to  me,  on  ac- 
count of  a  hereditary  taint." 

"Indeed,"  said  Kenneth,  feeling  for  his  fee. 

"How  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sir  William  Bell, 
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can  write  as  he  does,  goes  beyond  me  to  understand!" 
The  white  man,  suddenly  vivacious,  struck  his  lean 
fingers  viciously  on  a  green  review  that  lay  by  his  side. 
"However,  in  medicine,  as  in  all  sciences,  there  must  be 
differences  of  opinion.  Now,  that  operation — very  re- 
markable— three  guineas, — we  could  hardly  have  per- 
formed it  in  England, — Good  morning." 

"You  do  not,  then," — two  hours  had  been  spent  in 
a  waiting-room  with  yesterday's  newspaper  before  Ken- 
neth got  an  opportunity  of  asking, — "attach  such  su- 
preme importance  to  heredity,  Sir  William?" 

Sir  William  was  a  cheery  little  man,  bright  and  brisk. 
He  shot  his  sentences  like  volleys.  "My  dear  sir,  if  one 
lunatic  condemned  a  race,  how  does  anybody  happen  to 
be  outside  Bedlam!" 

"Still,  I  thought  that  modern  science "  Sir 

William  jumped  round  in  his  chair. 

"What,  pray,  do  you  think  was  the  mental  condition 
of  Adam  when  he  accepted  the  apple  from  Eve?"  He 
waited  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  this  his  favourite  shot  "If 
you  consult  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sir  Jasper  Dixon- 
Potts,  he  will  tell  you  the  only  certain  hereditary  taint  is 
madness.  I  cannot  agree  with  him."  He  struck  his 
fist,  with  an  angry  little  thump,  on  a  blue  review  by  his 
side. 

"I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Jasper  Potts.  He  told  me  about 
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a  case  in  his  own  family — he  said  the  circumstance  were 
well  known " 

"That  was  his  daughter.  He  broke  off  her  engage- 
ment a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  because  the  bride- 
groom's grandmother  had  died  of — or,  rather,  in — 
dementia  senilis,  but  he  married  her  a  couple  of  years 
later  to  a  man,  both  whose  parents  had  been  con- 
sumptive." 

Kenneth  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  am  not  a  mad-doctor.  Not  a  specialist  at  all.  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  speaking  very  frankly  to  you,  because  I 
cannot  let  you  ruin  your  whole  future  through  a  fad.  If 
the  specialists  could  all  get  their  special  legislation,  no- 
body would  be  allowed  to  marry  whose  ancestors  had 
died  of  anything  at  all.  There  is  no  greater  folly  than 
this  heredity  business,  not  because  it  may  not  exist,  but 
because  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Just  now,  we  are 
absolutely  certain  that  tuberculosis  is  not  transmissible 
but  infectious:  we  are  not  so  sure  about  the  tendency  to 
cancer.  Three  years  ago  it  was  just  the  other  way  round. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  far  from  decrying  the 
noble  profession  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  but 
we've  a  lot  to  learn  yet,  my  dear  sir,  and  this  talk  about 
heredity,  at  the  present  stage,  is  sheer  cruelty,  thought- 
less cruelty,  as  one  can  see  in  your  case.  Oh? — ah? — 
Three  guineas.  My  best  wishes.  Good  afternoon." 

In  his  hotel-bedroom  Kenneth  found  a  letter  which, 
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being  marked  "Immediate,"  had  been  sent  back  to 
London  by  Barton  at  once  on  its  arrival  in  Paris.  It 
was  from  the  Graves'  cousin,  Lady  Clandonald,  to  whom 
he  had  written  a  fortnight  ago  about  governess-ships. 
She  was  in  town,  and  he  went  to  see  her  at  once. 

"My  dear  Kenneth,  you  here?"  The  Countess  of 
Clandonald  was  a  fluffy  little  pink-and-white,  doll- faced 
creature,  in  laces.  She  had  made  a  speciality  of  herself 
by  Buddhism,  of  which  she  knew  absolutely  nothing,  and, 
while  waiting  for  Nirwana,  she  contrived  to  spend  more 
than  her  husband  allowed  her  on  the  vanities  of  this 
fleeting  show.  But  she  liked  doing  kindnesses  that  cost 
you  nothing,  and  she  said  Buddhism  taught  you  to  be  kind. 

"Important  business,"  replied  Kenneth.  "I  go  back 
to-night." 

"And  how  is  that  poor  thing?" 

"James  is  dreadfully  weak.  We  are  anxious  about 
him." 

"I  can't  understand  how  you  permitted  that  opera- 
tion. However,  nobody  can  want  him  to  live.  You  will 
make  a  much  better " 

"Don't,  please,  Clara!" 

"Oh  certainly.  But  surely  it  goes  without  saying. 
Well,  I  wrote  to  you  to  Paris — how  tiresome!" 

"It  is  about  that  letter  I  am  come." 

"Oh!  I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Coster  this  morning 
— they  are  Coster  and  Coster,  you  know,  the  great  ship- 
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building  people,  fabulously  rich.  Would  you  ring  for 
my  maid.  You  know,  she  picks  up  all  my  letters  and 
sorts  them.  I  couldn't  do  it  for  myself." 

"I  wonder  Donald  allows  you." 

"Donald?  I  tell  him  he  may  thank  his  stars.  Is 
there  another  woman  in  London  could  drop  all  her 
letters  about  for  her  maid  to  find?  I  haven't  a  key  in 
my  possession.  My  purse  and  my  cheque-book  lie  in 
an  open  drawer.  That  is  the  chief  beauty  of  Buddhism, 
it  teaches  you  to  ignore  all  the  vanities  of  life."  She 
lay  back  in  her  blue-and-silver  boudoir;  the  diamonds 
flashed  all  about  her  white  satin  evening-gown.  "Ellis," 
she  said,  "find  me  that  letter  which  came  this  morning, 
in  the  big  scrawly  hand." 

"I  don't  think  I  remember,  my  lady."  "Then  look 
for  it,  please,"  said  the  Countess  sharply.  A  hunt  en- 
sued, the  maid  vainly  protesting  that  the  letter  had  not 
yet  come  into  her  hands.  Ultimately  it  was  discovered, 
in  Lady  Clandonald's  armchair,  behind  the  cushion 
against  which  she  was  leaning,  to  complain. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  be  of  use,"  remarked  Lady  Clan- 
donald.  "This  is  what  Mrs.  Coster  says:  "Yes,  I  am 
looking  for  a  governess  for  my  three  little  girls,  aged 
respectively  nine,  seven,  and  four.  I  should  like  a  nice 
person,  thoroughly  respectable  and  refined;  of  course  all 
her  belongings  would  have  to  be  quite  unexceptionable. 
We  should  require  first-rate  references  from  the  British 
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Consul  and  one  or  two  pastors  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  country,  for  one  cannot  be  too  particular  nowadays. 
She  had  better  be  diplomte"  (the  woman  has  no  idea 
what  it  means),  "and  we  should  expect  her  to  teach 
French,  German,  the  usual  English  subjects  of  course, 
and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  algebra,  a  little  Italian,  plain 
sewing,  fancy-work,  elementary  music  and  drawing,  no 
singing  or  dancing,  but  she  would  have  to  do  calisthenics 
with  the  children,  and  lung  exercises  and  drill,  and  all 
the  ordinary  outdoor  games.  It  is  essential  that  she 
should  skate,  and  be  gentle  with  children,  and  sweet- 
tempered,  but  firm.  Oh,  I  forgot,  of  course  she  must  be 
a  Protestant,  but  not  a  Dissenter"  (how  bigoted!),  "as 
near  Church  of  England  as  they  have  in  their  country, 
please,  and  her  French  must  be  Parisian!'"  Lady 
Clandonald  put  down  the  letter  for  a  moment  "Why, 
these  people  who  don't  know  on  from  en  always  persist 
in  thinking  that  the  Paris  accent  is  the  best!"  She  re- 
sumed: "'She  would  not  be  expected  to  come  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  unless  we  are  quite  alone, 
when  I  should  like  her  to  read  to  me  for  an  hour,  or,  if 
her  music  is  good,  she  might  play  to  my  husband;  he 
likes  to  be  played  to  sleep  after  dinner.' " 

"Is  there  any  more?"  asked  Kenneth. 

"My  dear  Kenneth,  one  can  see  you  never  cor- 
responded about  a  governess.  There  is  a  lot  more. 
'Her  age  should  be  preferably'  (she  writes  "preferably" 
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with  three  r's)  'between  twenty-five'  (she  has  scratched 
that  out  and  put  "seven")  'and  thirty-three;  we  should 
pay  her  thirty-five  guineas,  and  nice  presents  at  Christ- 
mas  * " 

"Thanks,"  said  Kenneth  on  his  feet.  "A  guinea  for 
every  year  she  has  spent  since  her  birth,  getting  ready 
for  Mrs.  Coster's  family." 

"Do  you  think  your  young  lady  will  do?"  asked  his 
cousin  sweetly. 

"I  fear  not.  She  is  only  the  most  accomplished  girl 
I  ever  met.  Not  half  enough  accomplished  to  teach  the 
little  Coster-mongers ! " 

"My  dear  Kenneth,  you  are  quite  unjust.  I  assure 
you  the  letter  is  in  no  way  unusual.  Of  course  she 
doesn't  expect  to  get  quite  all  she  asks,  but  very  nearly. 
And  the  wages  are  very  good!" 

"Wages!"  bounced  Kenneth. 

"Yes,  isn't  that  right?  Oh,  salary.  How  funny  you 
are!  Why  don't  you  keep  this  girl  yourself,  to  teach 
James,  if  he  gets  better?" 

"Why  not,  indeed?  I  daresay  the  Coster  idiots  are 
not  much  better  than  he!" 

"You  ought  to  go  in  for  Buddhism,"  said  Lady  Clan- 
don  aid,  smiling.  "It  would  teach  you  to  feel  kindly 
towards  these  poor  rich  slaves  of  wealth.  You  can't 
think  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me,  in  our  present-day 
society,  when  all  the  horrid  people  have  got  all  the 
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money,  to  think  of  them  as  hampered  on  their  way  to 
Nirwana,  by  these  earthly  possessions  that  other  people 
envy  them.  My  poor  sister  Dolgelly  is  crying  her  eyes 
out  because  Jack  has  had  losses.  Now,  if  Donald  were 
to  tell  me  that  we  must  give  up  one  of  our  places  in  the 
country,  I  should  not  mind  a  bit!" 

"I  see!"  said  Kenneth. 

"Won't  you  come  and  dine  to-morrow?" 

"I  must  leave  for  Paris  to-night." 

"Well,  it's  no  great  loss.  Our  chef  is  ill,  and  the 
cook  does  her  best,  but  we  miss  poor  Hippolyte  sadly." 

"After  all,"  said  Kenneth  to  himself,  as  he  was  borne 
through  the  orange  mist  of  oily  dirt  by  a  swift  and 
splashy  hansom,  "a  man  could  do  worse  for  the  girl  he 
loves  than  to  rescue  her  from  governessdom  and  make 
her  Lady  Graye." 
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CHAPTER    H. 

A  FEW  days  later  they  carried  Sir  James,  amid  all 
the  luxurious  discomforts  of  modern  travel,  from  Paris  to 
Bardwyk,  and  dropped  him,  more  dead  than  alive,  into 
the  refreshing  peace  of  an  earliest  spring- tide,  the  first 
soft  awakenings  of  nature,  in  a  land  of  slow  waters,  low 
meadows,  and  motionless  trees.  He  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  very  white,  possibly  dreaming. 

It  was  Ducrot  who  almost  drove  him  from  the  villa. 
Ducrot  was  a  good  doctor,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  man, 
though  a  hard  and  fast  money-maker;  but  he  naturally 
didn't  want  people  to  die  in  the  Etablissement.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  sum  of  future  'pension'  days  grew 
measurably  small,  the  doctor  recommended  country  air. 
He  was  much  annoyed  at  Edward's  hesitations.  Did  his 
eminent  young  colleague  not  recognise  that  a  change 
could  be  only  "beneficial?"  Well,  did  he,  called  away 
by  his  marriage — mes  compliments! — desire  to  confide 
Sar  Shems  to  a  rural  practitioner;  to  some  provincial 
"Bains?"  Edward  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
vincial hydro.  Who  are  the  unfortunates  that  fill,  with 
their  hopes  and  their  woes,  and  their  often  slender 
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purses,  those  modern  bagnios  that  are  springing  up  like 
toad-stools  all  over  our  enervated  world? 

So  the  ten  per  cent  commissions  were  paid  to  the 
various  people  who  laid  claim  to  them,  on  the  fanciful 
total  fixed  by  those  people  themselves.  Edward,  refusing 
to  ask  anything  like  what  they  advised  him,  had  just 
enough  left,  after  all  demands  had  been  satisfied,  to  buy 
a  decent  outfit  at  the  Belle  Jardiniere.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  him  that  Kenneth,  ignorant  of  these  complica- 
tions, should  frankly  declare  disapproval  of  the  cut  of 
the  Jardiniere  clothes. 

Miss  MacClachlin  saw  the  party  off  from  the  gloomy 
Gare  du  Nord,  the  only  gloomy  spot  in  Paris — pre- 
sumably there  hang  about  it,  in  the  mist  of  its  sunless 
name,  every  traveller's  dingy  memories  of  departures  for 
dreary  skies.  Miss  MacClachlin  was  in  everybody's  way, 
but  that  was  not  a  thing  she  readily  noticed.  "I  shall  be 
there,"  she  had  told  them  all,  "at  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
hour."  (Punctuality,  says  Hortense,  is  the  thief  of  time.) 

Maria  stood  confiding  to  the  preoccupied  Kenneth 
her  fresh  troubles  with  Hortense,  which  must  end  in  a 
marriage  with  the  shock-headed  young  butcher  and  a 
wine-shop.  "And  I  shall  have  to  provide  the  wine-shop!" 
lamented  the  old  maid,  "in  the  interests  of  morality.  I, 
who  loathe  wine-shops!  But  she  resolutely  refuses  to 
marry  him  else." 

"Well,  you'll  be  rid  of  her;  that's  one  comfort," 
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suggested  Kenneth.  "Ye-e-es,"  hesitatingly  responded 
Maria  MacClachlin.  "She  managed  them  wonderfully, 
you  know."  The  good  work,  without  Hortense,  looked 
practically  hopeless;  who  but  she  could  distinguish  be- 
tween drink  and  devotedness,  between  emotion  and 
blague;  who  but  she  could  keep  order  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  and  presents,  could  calculate  the  amount 
of  hot  chocolate  required,  or  explain  how  the  chevaliers 
liked  it  made?  "I  shall  have  to  join  you  in  Holland," 
said  the  poor  lady.  "Have  you  got  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  animals  there?" 

"We  have,"  replied  Thomasine,  for  Edward  was  more 
than  busy  with  the  patient.  They  were  on  the  platform, 
the  cumbersome  saloon-car  alongside  them;  Barton, 
Kenneth,  and  a  couple  of  brightly  interested  blue  com- 
missionaires were  lifting  up,  with  much  twisting  and 
solicitude,  the  invalid  in  his  invalid-chair.  "We  have," 
replied  Thomasine,  "but  it  doesn't  stop  dog-carts;  you 
might  come  and  try  to  do  that." 

"I  dislike  dog-carts,"  said  Maria  in  her  decided 
manner,  "but  goat-shays  are  worse.  Besides,  we  shall 
never  get  rid  of  cruelty  for  profit  as  long  as  we  cannot 
even  put  down  cruelty  for  pleasure.  Imagine  what  must 
be  the  state  of  mind  of  people  who,  for  pleasure,  start 
hunting  an  uncarted  stag!  I  knew  a  woman,  Thoma- 
sine, who  subscribed  to  the  society,  and  who,  three 
times  a  week,  raced  after  some  poor  little  gasping  fox 
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— preserved — because  she  said  the  fox  was  'vermin.' 
The  toad!" 

"How  terrible  it  is  to  travel  with  invalids!"  re- 
marked Thomasine,  watching  the  porters. 

"But  I  sent  back  her  subscription  and  paid  it  my- 
self," said  Maria.  "I  couldn't  strike  her  off  the  list." 

"You  must  let  me  show  you  my  father's  defence  of 
vivisection.  There's  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  in  that. 
It's  quite  short  and  clear.  It  has  been  translated  into 
half  a  dozen  languages." 

"It  will  not  convert  me,"  said  Maria. 

"Then  nothing  will,"  said  Thomasine. 

The  central  clock  had  come  round  to  the  moment  of 
final  leave-taking.  "En  voiture!"  said  the  guard  for  the 
twentieth  time,  but  now  with  the  accent  which  must  be 
obeyed.  Maria  MacClachlin  shook  hands  slowly  with 
Kenneth.  Then  she  came  close  to  Thomasine,  and  put 
both  arms  round  her  shoulders.  "He  loves  you!"  she 
said;  and  that  was  the  cruellest,  sweetest  thing  Maria 
MacClachlin  ever  did. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bardwyk  Edward  found  her  wedding- 
present  awaiting  him.  It  was  a  bronze  by  Barrege,  who 
was  then  just  coming  into  prominence,  of  a  man  with  a 
wounded  boy  in  his  arms.  Doubtless  Kenneth  had 
helped  her  about  the  commission,  which  must  have  cost 
a  considerable  sum.  The  man  was  vaguely  like  Edward, 
but  the  boy  was  certainly  not  a  bit  like  Sir  James. 
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Yet  the  idiot's  countenance,  as  he  lay  there,  motion- 
less and  waxen,  had  certainly  lost  in  repulsiveness  what 
it  had  gained  in  repose.  The  tormented  expression  had 
left  it;  the  eyes,  when  he  opened  them,  looked  sad,  not 
sore,  in  the  clear  grey  atmosphere  of  Holland,  grey-green 
with  the  prophetic  shimmer  of  half-hidden  buddings. 
Edward  cautiously  let  in  more  light  on  the  shrinking  lids. 
"See  here,  James,"  he  said,  "see  how  funny  things  look 
in  this  country!"  One  day  the  sick  lad  stared  into  the 
quiet,  cloud-hung  sun.  Two  children  in  wooden  shoes 
were  solemnly  toddling  along  the  canal  beneath  the 
poplars.  He  watched  them  through  the  light  and  shade. 
Edward  turned  away  and  hastened  from  the  room.  Pre- 
sently Thomasine  went  to  look  for  him.  "My  God,  if 
we  could  but  save  him!"  said  Edward,  and  sobs  were 
in  his  throat.  He,  the  strong,  sensitive  man,  with  the 
cool,  firm  hand,  he  could  not  quite  keep  back  at  that 
moment  the  sobs  that  were  in  his  throat. 

"Edward  is  emotional,"  said  the  Professor,  "he  cares 
about  his  patients.  He  would  never  have  done  for  my 
sort  of  doctor,  but  as  a  psychiater  he  is  excellent, — oh, 
first-rate!"  The  Professor  had  not  been  able  quite  to 
forgive  Edward;  he  was  doubly  gentle  with  his  son. 

The  Professor  had  always  maintained  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  psychiatry.  No  as  yet  discovered 
medicines  of  any  kind  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
nor  can  any  treatment  in  those  cases,  except  a  certain 
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moral  influence  where  the  patient  is  not  actually  insane, 
have  lasting  effect  on  a  distracted  soul.  He  believed  the 
more  devoutly  in  a  possible  scientific  study  of  insanity — 
the  only  one — by  microbic  investigation  ("madness  is  an 
undiscovered  microbe"),  and  it  was  the  more  distressing 
to  him,  that  Edward  should  turn  away  from  this  only 
hope  of  reasonable  achievement.  The  novel  idea  of  the 
surgical  treatment  of  idiocy  (the  putting  straight,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  what  had  been  badly  built),  came, 
of  course,  as  a  real  relief  to  the  scientifically  minded 
father;  it  was  a  next  best  thing,  it  showed  something 
like  genius,  although  the  Professor  held  surgery — a 
mechanical  trade,  "sleight  of  hand" — in  but  poor  esteem. 
"The  progress  of  surgery  in  our  day  has  been  immense," 
said  the  Professor,  "like  the  progress  of  every  kind  of 
machinery.  A  surgeon  is  a  cutting-machine.  We  cut  all 
sort  of  things,  nowadays,  that  we  should  never  have  cut 
before."  "And  the  sum  of  human  suffering?"  questioned 
the  Baroness  anxiously.  "Is  the  greater,"  said,  sadly, 
the  Professor. 

He  was  eager  to  believe  that  his  son  was  going  to 
prove  a  pioneer  of  supreme  prominence  in  an  unknown 
field.  He  told  himself  and  everybody  else  so  repeatedly. 
But  in  his  heart  he  knew  there  was  only  one  logical 
method  of  investigating  abnormity,  and  that  was  his  own. 
"The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  study  insanity 
in  animals.  Mind,  my  dear!"  and,  as  the  Baroness  bent, 
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with  tightly  closed  ears,  over  a  price-list  of  house-linen, 
the  Baron  semicolonised  a  rabbit's  brain. 

For  the  Baroness  was  "helping"  Laura  to  get  things. 
Eliza  had  flatly  refused  to  give  assistance,  and  threatened 
to  go.  And,  in  these  days,  Eliza  had  to  be  treated 
tenderly,  for  her  grief  at  her  Jonker's  marriage  to  the 
"Witch"  was  by  no  means  a  humorous  thing.  During  a 
whole  year  she  had  prayed,  twice  daily,  that  the  house 
Laura  inhabited  in  Brussels  might  burn  to  the  ground 
(Laura's  lady  lived  on  the  fifth  storey),  and,  the  petition 
not  having  met  with  acceptance,  the  Primitive  Calvinist's 
religious  convictions  were  all  gone  higgledy-piggledy. 
"I  don't  care  who  buys  my  table-cloths,"  said  Laura,  "as 
long  as  I  may  get  my  own  frocks,"  for  Laura  was  ever 
accustomed  to  take  the  secondary  difficulties  of  existence 
quite  smoothly,  as  they  came.  As  soon  as  Eliza  saw  the 
table-linen  the  Baroness  had  bought,  she  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 

When  the  party  from  Paris  arrived  at  Bardwyk,  Laura 
was  absent  in  Brussels,  packing  up  and  making  purchases; 
the  Lisses  were  at  Ley  den;  the  big,  old-fashioned 
country-house,  awaking  in  silence,  slowly  opened  its 
sleepy  eyes.  It  stands,  square,  lofty-roofed,  red-brick 
and  green- shuttered,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  wide 
canal  against  its  own  background  of  beeches.  In  a  grey 
south  room,  with  tall  windows  up  to  the  ceiling,  Sir  James 
spent  his  silent  days.  He  had  not  yet  asked  for  the 
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lame  lamb  from  Paris;  his  attendants  had,  nevertheless, 
dragged  it  along  with  him,  not  daring  to  leave  it  be- 
hind. Ill  as  he  was,  half-dead,  imbecile,  he  remained 
more  than  ever  the  centre  of  interest,  the  unresting 
occupation  of  all. 

"He  wants  Mademoiselle,  sir,"  said  Barton,  as  Kenneth 
looked  up,  inquiring,  from  his  nephew's  moans.  The 
boy  had  been  brought  out  into  the  open,  on  the  first 
mild  day  of  liquid  sunshine;  the  soft  air  seemed  to  sink 
caressingly  around  him,  where  he  lay  against  a  great 
mass  of  rhododendron  shrubs.  So  Thomasine,  barely 
absent,  was  recalled,  and  she  and  Kenneth  sat,  as  they 
had  sat  before  on  various  occasions,  in  silence  and 
thoughtfulness,  listening  to  any  sound  that  rose  upper- 
most— the  boy's  breathing,  the  call  of  a  bird. 

"I  can't  get  you  a  situation  as  a  governess.  I  don't 
advise  you  to  go  as  a  governess,"  Kenneth  had  said 
brusquely.  Somehow,  conversation  had  died  down  be- 
tween them  of  late.  They  used  to  have  such  quantities 
to  talk  about.  Now  Miss  MacClachlin's  substantial 
presence  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  turning  up,  mentally, 
and  damming  the  stream  at  its  start.  In  the  room,  by 
the  invalid,  they  would  often  sit  far  apart,  each  with  a 
book — to-day,  in  the  open  air  for  the  first  time,  the  boy 
seemed  disconcerted;  he  called  them,  with  that  strange 
little  call  of  his,  drawing  them  close  to  him,  closer, 
beckoning,  pressing,  appealing,  desirous  to  feel  them 
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against  him,  each  on  a  side,  clasping  suddenly,  in  his 
ungainly  clasp,  a  reluctant  hand  of  each.  Drawn  down 
beside  him,  they  hardly  dared  to  stir,  their  faces,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  almost  touching,  fixedly  turning  away 
to  right  and  left,  lest,  too  consciously,  their  glances 
should  meet.  Over  the  dull  soil  around  them  spring 
was  spreading  her  first  shades  of  fresh  colour;  in  the 
grim  blackness  of  gaunt  oaks  and  chestnuts  a  vague 
mist  arose  of  coming  life.  Here  and  there  behind  the 
network  of  naked  branches  the  russet  beach  leaves  shone 
like  sulphured  flames.  A  silver  light  was  on  the  broidery 
of  the  pinewoods;  across  the  shining  masses  of  the  laurels 
the  early  gossamers  sparkled  and  swung. 

The  grey  sky  still  stretched  pale  above  the  pale  grey 
landscape,  but  through  all  living  things  that,  in  the  wear- 
ing winter  sleep,  had  lost  their  beauty,  strength,  and 
gladness  thrilled  silently  the  first  faint  promise  of  awaken- 
ing, of  new  vigour,  new  budding,  new  verdure,  new 
youth. 

"He  looks  very  feeble!"  said  Thomasine. 

"Yes,"  answered  Kenneth,  not  in  the  happiest  of 
tones.  Her  eyes  turned  involuntarily  towards  him;  she 
glanced  quickly  away. 

"Still,  with  this  great  improvement  of  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  the  face  also  has  altered;  don't  you  think  so? 
It  has  been — humanised." 

"True.     Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  soul 
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my  poor  sister-in-law  was  always  praying  for  had  almost 
struggled  into  the  eyes." 

Thomasine  was  silent  Stealing  a  glance  at  her,  as 
she  sat  there  close  beside  him,  he  saw  that  a  bright 
drop  lay  motionless  on  the  bloom  of  her  maiden  cheek. 
Across  the  ragged  wintry  grass  before  them  a  couple  of 
blackbirds  hopped,  big  and  glossy;  they  pecked  about, 
right  and  left,  restlessly,  in  silence,  in  expectation,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"How  still  it  all  is!"  said  Thomasine,  oppressed. 

"It  is  waiting  to  burst  into  song,"  he  replied.  Other 
blackbirds  alighted  among  the  bushes,  and  a  twittering 
of  finches  sounded  feebly  in  the  twigs  of  the  taller  trees. 

The  idiot  stirred  without  opening  his  eyes.  His 
fingers  clutched  convulsively  the  hands  of  his  two  pro- 
tectors; he  drew  them  together  in  the  grasp  of  his  own. 
A  ray  of  sunlight,  from  where  the  clouds  seemed  part- 
ing, had  played  across  his  countenance;  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  apparently,  as  of  yore.  As  the  radiance 
of  it  broke  across  the  gossamers,  and  the  shining  green 
leaves  and  the  russet  beech  woods,  the  birds  hidden 
among  the  branches  chirped  and  fluttered  aloud.  The 
dull  canal  gleamed  in  the  distance;  a  flight  of  white 
doves  swept  down,  strutting  upon  the  lawn.  Kenneth's 
hand,  that  lay  enclosed  over  Thomasine's  palm,  pressed 
it,  and,  timidly,  with  sweet  hesitation,  she  recognised 
and  returned  the  touch. 
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When  James  lifted  his  listless  eyes  from  the  slumber 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  his  first  thought  was  of  for- 
lornness,  desertion — of  hands  left  unwarmed,  untouched 
— his  fingers  lay  loose;  he  felt  this  before  he  saw  his 
two  former  companions,  a  few  paces  away  from  him, 
very  close  together,  their  heads  bent,  almost  touching — 
not  forlorn,  not  deserted,  these  two.  As  he  watched 
them,  in  the  dim  light  of  his  senses,  their  lips  met. 
How  much  he  realised,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
He  loved  his  Uncle  Kenneth,  the  man  who  (like 
Barton,  yet  different,  above,  not  below,  himself)  was 
always  with  him  and  always  kind — and  he  warmed  to 
the  friendly  presence  of  the  girl  with  the  "angel"  face. 
He  closed  his  eyes  again,  wearily,  and  lay  softly  weeping. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 

"LET  him  sleep!"  said  Kenneth,  awakening.  If,  at 
least,  it  be  awaking  to  pass  from  dreams  of  love  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  dreams  no  longer.  His  heart 
was  full  of  facts,  of  the  truths  he  had  been  repeating  to 
Thomasine,  all  the  exquisite  truths  his  touch  of  the  hand 
had  revealed  before  his  lips  could  utter  them,  all  the 
exquisite  truths  she  had  guessed,  had  known,  was  yearn- 
ing to  hear  again.  Simple  truths  that  take  such  a  world 
of  telling! — the  only  human  truths,  when  the  poor  little 
sum  is  made,  worth  living  and  dying  for! 

"Hush! — he  isn't  asleep,"  said  Thomasine.  She  rose 
and  went  back  to  James  and  stood  gazing  down  on  him. 
Presently  she  stooped  and  softly  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 
"Oh,  don't!"  exclaimed  Kenneth  involuntarily.  He 
flushed  crimson  with  vexation  at  himself.  She  turned 
towards  him  big,  innocent,  wondering  eyes.  A  rush  of 
wheels  was  heard  along  the  drive  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  house.  "Already?"  cried  Kenneth,  in  amazement. 
"Yes,"  replied  Thomasine.  "It  must  be  Edward  and 
Laura." 

For  Laura  was  expected   from  Leyden   to  visit  the 
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new  arrivals  in  what  was  so  soon  to  become  her  home, 
her  own  house.  They  hastened  to  meet  her,  but  already 
she  had  come  round  through  the  gardens  towards  them, 
blooming  in  her  Eastern  beauty,  and  her  brilliant  cloth- 
ing, and  her  radiant  happiness,  with  her  bridegroom  be- 
hind her — her  bridegroom,  elated,  eager  to  rejoice  over 
this  first  welcome  of  his  bride  to  his  birthplace,  yet  sad- 
dened, in  the  very  heart  of  him,  by  the  deepening 
shadow  of  an  inavertible  fate.  Laura's  most  anxious 
first  look  was  for  the  patient.  She  started  back  from 
his  waxen  face;  her  eyes  turned,  with  swift  fondness  of 
reproach,  to  Edward.  The  shrug  of  his  shoulders  made 
answer:  "Why  sadden  you  without  avail?" 

She  had  knelt  beside  James.  He  seemed  in  a  sort 
of  faint,  or  perhaps  he  was  merely  too  worn-out  to  notice 
her.  Very  gently  she  passed  her  hand  over  his  fore- 
head, again  and  again  and  again.  "Don't  you  know 
me?"  she  repeated.  "Don't  you  know  me,  James?" 
He  nodded  laboriously.  And  again  she  passed  her  hand 
over  his  forehead.  "Sleep,"  she  said.  "You  must  sleep. 
You  must  sleep!" 

From  that  day  began,  unexpectedly  to  all,  most  un- 
expectedly to  herself,  Laura's  care  of  James  Graye.  Even 
her  wedding  barely  interrupted  it — the  fussy,  flowery 
wedding,  exactly  like  everybody  else's,  as  are  all  wed- 
dings, only  more  so.  After  all,  how  could  a  wedding  be 
different  from  itself,  or  why  should  it?  Why  should  it, 
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as  an  institution,  show  more  variety  than  the  marriage- 
state  which  follows  it?  As  long  as  the  civilised  world 
exists,  we  shall  have  to  endure  the  limitations  of  both. 
The  Professor,  while  declaring  the  ceremonies  and  festi- 
vities to  be,  in  nowise,  scientifically  connected  with  the 
object  in  view,  enjoyed  them  satisfactorily:  the  Baroness 
read  a  poem  at  which  nobody  laughed.  The  marriage 
took  place,  after  all,  at  Leyden,  on  account  of  James's 
condition,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  Edward  carried 
off  his  wife  to  the  quiet  home  at  Bardwyk,  which  the 
marriage-contract  had  assigned  to  her  by  purchase,  as 
henceforth  legally  hers.  The  Colonel,  looking  up  from 
much  abashment,  had  declared  himself  quite  unfit  to 
arrange  settlements  for  heiresses.  "My  dear,  I  am  not 
a  man  of  business.  By  no  means,"  he  said,  in  agitated 
tones.  "I  was  all  right  as  guardian  of  a  pauper  ward. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  corrected  himself,  floundered.  "I 
mean,  your  father  gave  me  to  understand " 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter,  Uncle  Frank,"  said  Laura. 
"Let  Edward  have  as  much  of  the  money  as  he  wants." 

"And  pray,  how  are  we  to  know  how  much  he 
wants?" 

"Oh,  ask  him,"  said  Laura.  She  yawned,  and,  sink- 
ing back  upon  the  tiger-skin,  she  added,  with  an  enor- 
mous chocolate  between  her  pearly  teeth:  "There  will 
always  be  enough  for  my  sweets." 

"But  this  business  of  the  transfer  of  Bardwyk?" 
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"Yes,  that  is  very  important.  We  are  going  to  have 
sick  people  there,  and  make  them  well." 

"I  understand  nothing  about  the  matter,"  said  the 
Colonel,  very  red  in  the  face,  "but  never  mind — I  am 
going  to  the  East  as  soon  as  this  tiresome  fuss  is  over, 
and  I  hope  to  be  killed  for  the  cause  of  my  King."  The 
unexpected  alliteration  greatly  caught  his  fancy.  He 
repeated  with  a  relish:  "To  be  killed  for  the  cause  of 
my  King.  It's  all  I'm  good  for,"  he  added  sadly.  He 
felt  more  than  anyone  imagined  the  ruin  he  had  brought 
upon  his  brother,  the  sale  of  the  family  inheritance  to 
Laura,  who  was  all  very  well,  but  an  Oriental,  and  only 
the  wife  of  a  Lisse.  But  his  moustaches  curled  up  as 
fiercely  as  ever,  so  the  Baroness  feared  he  didn't  care. 
"Are  you  going  to  have  infectious  people?"  he  said, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  "from  the  slums?" 

"No,  no — Edward's  patients,  the  sort  he  will  care 
about,  the  mentally  afflicted." 

"Idiots!"  said  the  Colonel,  "all  over  the  old  home. 
I  suppose  I've  no  right  to  object,  being  the  only  fool  in 
the  family!" 

Laura  eyed  him  languidly.  "What  is  a  fool?"  she 
said.  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea." 

"A  fool  is  a  man  who  meddles  with  what  he  doesn't 
understand." 

"Then  are  we  all  fools,"  said  Laura. 

The  Healers.    II.  3 
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"Or,  rather,  who  tries  to  do  what  he  knows  can't 
succeed." 

"Then  was  Christ  a  fool,"  said  Laura  gravely. 

But  this  was  beyond  the  Colonel's  depth.  And,  as 
Laura  drew  forth  another  bonbon,  he  said:  "Well,  I  was 
a  fool,  at  any  rate.  Never  mind  about  the  other  fools!" 

"There  will  not  be  any  at  Bardwyk,"  reasoned  Laura 
complacently.  "We  shall  only  take  three  or  four  of 
Edward's  most  interesting  cases,  such  as  James  Graye." 

"And  your  children?  "  he  exclaimed,  actually  rumpling 
his  hair.  "Are  those  going  to  live  with  the  idiots?" 
Laura  pretended  not  to  have  heard  him. 

"What,  pray,  is  to  become  of  your  children?" 

"Uncle  Frank,"  replied  Laura,  rather  impertinently, 
"let  us  talk  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Have  a  sweet!" 

"Laura!"  cried  Uncle  Francis  passionately.  He 
rose  and  planted  himself  in  front  of  her.  "You  must 
have  children,  mind!  I  insist  on  it.  It  would  be  dis- 
honourable, otherwise,  this  transfer  of  Bardwyk  to  you 
and  your  heirs!  I  should  never  consent!" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  "Yes,  uncle,  yes!"  she 
said  soothingly.  "Why,  if  you  could  only  see  your  hair! 
You  neat  man,  you  look  almost  like  the  Professor! 
Mind  you  don't  get  quite  killed  in  Acheen,  please, 
uncle:  come  back  here  to  defend  the  King  against  the 
Anarchists ! " 

"Atchine,  Allemagne,  Anarchic!"  vociferated  Uncle 
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Francis  delightedly.  Yet  he  disliked  having  to  do  his 
combinations  in  French,  for  the  use  of  that  language, 
however  frequent  colloquially  in  his  circle,  still  indicated 
a  limitation  in  this  particular  case.  "Our  three  foes! 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is  anarchy." 

"We  at  Bardwyk,  we  shall  only  fight  imbecility,"  said 
Laura. 

"The  most  difficult  of  all,"  replied  Uncle  Frank.  He 
shook  his  head,  while  endeavouring  to  smooth  it.  His 
thoughts  were  of  Abrahams,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
petrol  and  an  uncertain  banking-account. 

Laura,  then,  devoted  herself  to  the  first  "imbecile" 
on  hand.  And  the  nearest  duty,  with  this  case,  was 
certainly  either  to  let  the  boy  die  in  peace  or  to  keep 
him  from  dying.  "Let  me  try,  let  me  try  to  do  the 
latter!"  pleaded  Laura.  Her  husband  kissed  her  hand. 

Yet  after  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  that,  as 
in  his  father's  illness,  some  sort  of  health-giving  influence, 
tranquillising,  invigorating,  was  conveyed  by  the  magnetic 
passes,  in  a  manner  as  yet  unexplained,  from  the  stronger 
nature  to  the  weaker,  from  the  healthy  to  the  sick.  James 
Graye's  life-current,  that  had  seemed  oozing  away,  feebly 
rallied,  hesitated,  fluctuated,  and  very  slowly  began  well- 
ing back.  The  usual  doctors'  remedies,  that  had  re- 
mained so  ineffectual,  suddenly  caught  on.  The  lessen- 
ing pulse  grew  clearer;  the  heart  steadied.  "He  is  turning 
the  corner,"  said  Edward,  with  bated  breath.  Husband 
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and  wife  worked  together.  "I  would  give  my  right  hand 
to  understand!"  exclaimed  Edward  impetuously.  "Keep 
it  and  believe,"  replied  Laura.  "There  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth " 

Edward  struck  his  fist  on  the  table:  "It  isn't  true," 
he  cried,  "only  we  must  give  philosophy  time." 

"And  meanwhile?" 

"Meanwhile  we  may  use  what  we  can't  explain." 

The  patient's  constitution  was  by  nature  robust:  his 
build  was  of  best  Scotch  bone  and  sinew,  unhampered, 
in  this  case,  by  Scotch  brain.  His  body,  for  the  present, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  better,  and,  once  pointed 
in  the  proper  direction,  it  steered  serenely,  if  very  slowly, 
towards  the  goal. 

Till  that  glorious  day  when  in  the  full  spring  bright- 
ness, the  green  and  white  freshness  of  foliage  and 
blossom,  with  the  call  of  the  chaffinches  and  thrushes 
all  around  him,  and  the  sailing  clouds  overhead,  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  regain  possession  of  his  half-forgotten 
personality,  such  as  it  had  been,  as  if  a  brown  twig  had 
faintly  budded,  with  a  touch  of  colour,  in  his  heart  As 
his  physical  strength  returned  to  him,  it  became  manifest 
that  he  could  use  his  ungainly  limbs  with  far  greater  ease 
than  before  the  operation:  they  even  seemed  gradually 
to  fit  more  correctly  into  his  body,  and,  through  it,  into 
the  brain,  as  if  the  strings  in  the  puppet  we  all  are  were 
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pulled  taut.  Evidently  the  central  controlling  power  had 
somewhat  righted  itself:  it  could  work. 

"Have  you  noticed,  Mr.  Lisse,"  asked  Barton,  "that  Sir 
James  always  sets  his  foot  where  he  wants  to  set  it  now?" 

"I  have,  Barton,"  replied  Edward  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Lisse,  if  I  may 
be  so  free  to  ask?" 

"I  say,  thank  God,  Barton." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Lisse." 

On  the  spring  day  in  question  James  sat  gazing  at 
the  stretch  of  young  green  grass.  By  the  mute  com- 
prehension already  referred  to  Barton  brought  him  his 
lame  lamb,  now  grown  into  a  sheep,  neglected  since  the 
operation.  It  stumbled  about  and  nibbled  the  blades 
and  then  set  to  eating  steadily.  Presumably,  in  its  own 
way,  it  was  as  happy  as  it  could  be.  It  lifted  its  head 
and  bleated. 

The  other  dumb  creature,  watching  it,  sat  solemn 
and  still.  Suddenly,  and  with  evident  effort,  he  said, 
"Ma!"  Edward  caught  Laura's  hand  and  clasped  it 
tight.  He  felt  her  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  next  moment,  after  a  painful  pause,  the  idiot 
uttered  the  same  sound  again — and  then  again  and 
again,  struggling  to  get  it  correctly,  to  speak  it  with 
greater  ease.  The  song  of  the  birds  rang  louder,  and 
a  rustling  caught  the  trees.  From  the  distance  sounded? 
discordant,  a  quarrelsome  cawing  of  rooks.  Through  it 
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all  the  idiot  continued  his  first  articulate  utterance,  the 
first  movement  of  infant  lips.  The  sheep,  indifferent, 
echoed  it 

"Supposing  he  could  say  something  else!"  whispered 
Laura. 

"No,"  replied  her  husband.  He  slipped  round  to 
Barton,  whose  mask  seemed  to  have  come  off,  and  bade 
him,  in  a  few  hasty  words,  take  no  notice,  make  no 
change.  "No  experiments,  above  all,  at  this  moment," 
he  said:  then,  with  a  heart  full  to  bursting,  he  hurried 
away. 

Into  the  open,  into  solitude,  into  communion  with 
nature  only:  but  half-way  down  the  evergreen  walk  he 
ran  up — at  the  bend — against  Kenneth. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Kenneth. 

"What  makes  you  ask?" 

"The  holiday  look  in  your  eyes!" 

"You  are  a  poet,  Kenneth." 

Graye  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "Not  that," 
he  said,  "but  the  dullest  of  us  learn  to  see  it's  a  workaday 
world." 

"Well,  there  are  high  days  in  it:  you  are  right" 
Edward  strode  a  few  paces  down  the  path  and  came 
back  again.  "Kenneth!  Kenneth!" — his  eyes  shone  in- 
deed— "James  has  uttered  an  articulate  sound!  He  has 
imitated  his  sheep.  He — he — you  see  what  that  means ! 
My  whole  theory  is  coming  true.  Bit  by  bit  it  is  coming 
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— has  come  true!  Just  as  I  saw  it  must  be  from  the 
first,  when  he  was  miserable,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and 
wanted  doctors!  He  can  look  into  the  light  now,  and 
he  can  move  his  limbs  as  he  wishes,  and  he  is  begin- 
ning to  control  his  organs  of  speech.  The  compressed 
brain  can  work.  And  the  soul  in  him  above  all — oh, 
above  all! — can  stand  up  and  can  open  a  window  and 
can  hold  out  a  hand  to  those  outside.  Kenneth!  Ken- 
neth! My  God,  what  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened! The  soul  in  him  has  broken  through!" 

Kenneth  stood  contemplating  his  empty  pipe. 

"And  now,  since  Laura  came,"  continued  Edward, 
"  we — we  have  hardly  dared  to  say  it  to  one  another,  but 
we  must  all  have  perceived  that  he  is  gaining  in  strength." 

"You  said  it  was  impossible  he  could  live!"  cried 
Kenneth. 

"Absolutely  impossible  from  the  medical  point  of 
view!  The  Academy  would  say  he  had  no  right  to 
live!  They  would  declare  him  officially  dead  already!" 
laughed  Edward  joyously. 

Kenneth  stood  motionless,  contemplating  his  pipe. 

"I  must  not  exaggerate,"  Edward  went  on.  "He  will 
never  be  like  other  men:  the  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  brain  proved  that.  It  will  not  develop,  as  with  hydro- 
cephalus  in  infancy.  But,  at  least,  he  will  not  suffer,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  use  what  he  has  got.  And  we  shall 
be  able  to  share  his  life  somewhat!" 
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Kenneth  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  black  bowl  of  the 
pipe  and  fixed  them  full  on  Edward. 

"I  deserve  to  be  kicked,"  he  said. 

Edward  fell  back  a  pace.  "What  do  you  mean?  Oh, 
because  you  objected  to  the  operation?  What  nonsense, 
Kenneth:  you  were  right.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Laura,  we  should  all  have  known  how  right  you  were!" 

"Yes,  I  objected,  because  of  the  danger,  you  remember 
that!"  cried  Kenneth. 

"Of  course  I  remember.  How  disturbed  you  look! 
It's  my  fault  for  having  sprung  the  thing  on  you  like 
this,  but  I  couldn't  keep  it  back.  You  have  your 
reward,  Graye,  after  all  these  years  of  devotion.  You 
have  realised  your  promise  to  his  mother  in  the  end!" 

"I  have  asked  your  sister  to  marry  me,  and  she  has 
consented,"  said  Graye.  The  pipe  dropped  from  his 
fingers:  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"I — I — well,  I'm  very  glad,"  answered  Edward 
heartily. 

"I  persuaded  her,  much  against  her  will,  to  wait  and 
not  speak  about  the  matter  to  her  parents  until — you 
see,  I  didn't  want  to  have  this — she  left  for  Leyden  the 
day  after,  and  I  haven't  seen  her  since,  except  just  at 
the  wedding — and  I  didn't  want  to  have  this  matter 
discussed  while — while  James  was  so  ill." 

"But  you  have  corresponded?" 

"No:  she  would  not  allow  that,  until  I  had  spoken 
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to  your  father.  And,  you  see,  Lisse,  I  had  nothing  to 
offer  your  father.  I  ought  to  be  kicked  for  having 
thought  of  the  thing,  much  more  for  speaking  of  it — 
but  how  can  I  help  myself?  I  don't  want  to  blame  you, 
Lisse,  and  it's  very  hard  on  you,  for  she's  your  own 
sister,  but  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  been  a  little  less 
positive — for  her  sake!" 

"I  shall  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,"  said 
Edward.  "You  mean  that  you  are  poor?" 

"I  am  poor.  Worse  than  that,  I  am  my  nephew's  life- 
long nurse  and  guardian.  As  such  I  can  share  his  home, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  condemn  any  woman  to  the 
same  fate." 

"It  is  the  fate  the  wife  desires,"  said  Edward  re- 
assuringly. But  Kenneth  did  not  answer.  He  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  pine-walk,  staring  ahead. 

"You  can  leave  her  to  decide,"  suggested  Edward. 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing  now,"  said  the  other  dully. 
"I — I  have  stolen  a  march  on  her.  She  is  no  longer 
free.  And  yet  God  knows  I  have  never  grudged  James 
one  moment  of  his  life!  Not  I!  Not  I!  And  that  this 
should  fall  on  me!  It  is  unjust,  Edward.  The  gods 
that  make  sport  of  us  are  unjust.  I  deserve  plenty  of 
punishment — most  of  us  do — but  not,  not  the  appearance 
of  regretting  James  Graye's  recovery — not  that,  not  that ! 
It  makes  me  look  like  a  cad.  Every  word  I  say  makes 
me  look  more  like  a  cad.  And  I  don't  deserve  it,  not, 
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at  least,  as  regards  this.  But  I  had  no  right  to  ask  her. 
I  had  no  right — I  had  no  right." 

"You  had  the  right  of  every  man  to  whom  a  woman 
says  yes,"  replied  Edward. 

"Not  when  the  woman  doesn't  know." 

"You  strangely  misjudge  the  girl  you  have  asked  to 
marry  you,"  said  Edward,  "if  you  think  she  would  be 
influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these."  His  tone 
was  less  cordial :  something  had  got  into  it  of  the  Baron 
Lisse. 

Kenneth  veered  round  in  the  path.  His  eyes  were 
blazing:  his  whole  face  was  distraught.  "You're  a  mad- 
doctor,"  he  cried;  "can't  you  see  if  a  man'll  ever  go 
mad?" 

"No,"  replied  Edward  quickly,  "but  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  is  his  fancying  it  long  beforehand."  He 
paused:  then,  very  gently:  "You  are  over-excited,  Graye. 
I  have  seen  you  like  this  once  before.  But  nervousness 
and  excitability  are  not  madness.  We  will  talk  it  over. 
We  can  hear  what  my  father  says." 

"I  had  no  right"  answered  Kenneth. 

"At  any  rate,  the  wrong  is  now  done.  You  have  a 
right  to  face  that  fact." 

"It  was  James's  doing,  too,  said  Kenneth,  with  a 
sorry  smile. 

"Would  you  have  it  undone?" 

"No,  by  Heaven!" 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  Professor  smiles  at  heredity.  At  the  most  there 
may  be,  as  yet  scientifically  unprovable,  a  certain  pre- 
disposition. But  this  predisposition  is  balanced  by 
palpable  divergence  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  And,  as  for 
reversion  to  anterior  types  or  inheritance  from  some  un- 
known somebody  far  up  the  line,  the  Professor  stops 
smiling  and  begins  to  frown.  "Last  week,"  he  says,  "I 
had  to  be  present  at  a  great  Academic  event:  we  had 
Saxheim,  the  famous  Saxheim  from  Wiirzburg.  He 
proved  to  us  that  nobody  ever  died  of  anything  that 
somebody  between  him  and  Adam  hadn't  died  of  before. 
There  was  some  little  difficulty  about  modern  diseases, 
such  as  the  nervous  breakdown,  for  instance,  caused  by 
excess  of  travelling  in  trains.  But  the  difficulty  is  only 
imaginary — I  may  say:  captious.  For  it  appears  that  a 
fossil  locomotive  has  been  discovered  in  a  prehistoric 
cave!  Ahem,  Jane!" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  says  the  Baroness,  knitting  in  jerks. 
"My  grandmother  died  of  eating  an  apple." 

"That,  my  dear,  if  I  understand  my  Bible  aright, 
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was  the  common  cause  of  death  for  us  all.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  for  our  grandmother." 

"A  bit  of  it  stuck  in  her  throat,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"It  has  stuck  in  ours  ever  since,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor. "I  see  you  agree  with  the  great  Saxheim." 

"Who  was  he?"  asked  the  Baroness. 

"You  don't  listen  to  me  as  you  used  to,"  replied  the 
Baron,  annoyed.  "Not  that  it  matters,  for  Saxheim  is 
wrong.  Disease  is  a  microbe:  the  whole  future  lies 
there.  They  will  get  to  it  in  time.  A  malformation  or 
a  microbe.  Mental  disease  as  well  as  the  rest.  All  the 
non-microbic  nervosities  and  eccentricities  are  abnormal, 
just  as  you  and  I  are  abnormal,  like  everybody  else,  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  disease.  Madness  is 
a  deterioration  of  the  brain — take  the  commonest  form 
— megalomania:  an  illness  induced  by  a  microbe.  No- 
body was  ever  born  mad,  as  they  would  be,  if  it  was  a 
hereditary  thing.  And  idiocy  is  a  malformation.  Look 
at  Edward !  Very  interesting,  Edward.  But  of  secondary 
importance.  The  Semicolon  Serum  will  cure  all  disease 
some  day!"  The  Professor  sighed. 

"You  should  hear  Laura,"  said  Edward,  laughing, 
when  the  Professor  repeated  all  this  to  him.  "All  disease 
is  lack  of  vital  energy.  Increase  the  vital  energy  and 
nature  will  heal  herself." 

"I  did  not  know  that  Laura  was  a  scientifical 
authority,"  remarked  the  Baroness, 
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"But  she  has  done  some  people  a  lot  of  unscientific 
good,"  interposed  the  Professor  hastily.  "I  do  not  see 
why  the  vital  energy  should  not  combat  the  microbe.  It 
naturally  would.  I  trust  some  method  may  be  discovered 
of  increasing,  and  controlling,  it  scientifically." 

"That  will  never  be  the  case,"  replied  Edward,  "until 
we  doctors  investigate  the  various  quackeries  with  which 
we  are  at  present  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do." 

"In  my  seventh  canto,"  declared  his  mother,  "the 
court  physicians  are  powerless  to  pacify  the  disconcerted 
king,  but  Liriam  puts  him  to  sleep  by  tickling  his  nose 
with  a  peacock's  feather." 

"But  that  would  wake  him!"  protested  Jane,  the 
second  daughter,  freshly  home  from  the  measles,  and 
school. 

"Jane,  you  are  pert.  And  ignorant — the  two  go 
together.  Where,  pray,  would  the  marvellous  element 
come  in,  if  it  woke  him?  Thomasine  would  never  have 
made  such  a  remark.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  to  admire 
judiciously.  And,  anyway,  her  handwriting  was  much 
clearer  than  yours.  I  shall  greatly  miss  Thomasine." 

But  mothers  have  to  miss  their  daughters.  Before 
the  golden  summer  glories  had  paled,  Kenneth  Graye 
had  carried  off  his  Dutch  bride  from  the  land  of  mead 
and  dyke.  In  the  face  of  Edward's  attitude  and  the 
Professor's  utterances  he  could  not  but  accept  gladly  the 
happiness  that  fate  had  played  into  his  hands.  They 
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forbade  him  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  Thorn  asine,  nor, 
indeed,  had  he  any  serious  intention  of  doing  her  such 
injury.  "Your  future  will  be  looking  after  James,"  was 
all  he  said  to  her,  a  little  bitterly.  "And  after  Kenneth 
Graye,"  she  answered  laughing. 

For  the  present  James  remained  at  Bardwyk.  Under 
constant  and  devoted  teaching  the  afflicted  lad  was 
gradually  achieving  utterance,  as  of  a  little  child.  He 
knew,  of  course,  the  words  which  had  always  been  spoken 
to  him,  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  in  the  days  when  he 
could  not  reply.  The  difficulty  was  for  him  to  hunt  these 
up  in  his  dull  brain,  to  sort  them  correctly,  to  utter  them. 
And  it  then  became  apparent  that  he  had  formed  mis- 
taken conceptions  of  many  abstract  words,  habitually 
misapplying  some  lightly  used  term.  "Good"  was, 
according  to  his  impression,  whatever  was  agreeable  to 
James — not  such  a  fool  neither!  Therefore,  when  Barton 
or  Uncle  Kenneth  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  "good  doctor" 
and  that  doctor  had  hurt  him  (Edward  had  never  hurt 
him  excepting  under  chloroform),  then  the  uncle  or  the 
servant  had  lied.  The  horrible  discovery  was  made  that 
he  disbelieved  these  his  faithful  caretakers  utterly  on 
that  account.  He  liked  them,  for  the  creature-comforts 
with  which  they  had  always  supplied  him,  but  he  dis- 
trusted them  profoundly.  As  a  result  of  his  mother's 
persistent  teaching  the  word  "angel"  had  stuck  in  his 
head  for  whatever  was  beautiful  and  pure.  He  spoke  of 
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Laura  and  Thomasine,  when  he  was  able  to  speak  so 
much,  as  "angel."  But  a  splendid  white  birthday 
blanc-mange  was  not  only  "good"  but  "angel"  also.  He 
had  a  distressing  way  of  muddling  up  these  synonyms, 
as  when  he  informed  the  Baroness  (who  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  him)  that  Laura  was  "pudding,"  meaning 
"angel"  via  blanc-mange.  So  with  infinite  patience  they 
had  to  unravel  him.  One  day  the  Baroness — womanly 
sympathy  having  somewhat  conquered  her  aversion — after 
full  avowal  to  Edward,  hung  her  precious  amulet  around 
the  idiot's  neck.  He  was  delighted  with  it  He  said 
"Dolly"  was  pudding  and  angel,  and  Mammie  Laurie  as 
well.  But,  as  he  gradually  developed,  he  grew  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  "Dolly"  and  Laura,  his  supreme 
favourite,  his  ruler  and  mistress,  until  a  moment  came 
when  he  definitely  transferred  his  synonym  of  the  Virgin 
from  "Mammie  Laurie"  to  the  less  known  Thomasine. 
Of  God,  of  any  higher  being,  it  became  evident  that  he 
knew  or  understood  absolutely  nothing.  All  his  mother's 
teaching  and  yearning  on  these  subjects  had  been  in 
vain.  His  requirements  were  terrestrial;  his  divinities 
human.  Edward  hard  expected  his  weak  intellect  to 
prove  exceedingly  susceptible  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 
But,  with  the  irregularity  which  characterises  these  im- 
perfectly understood  symptoms,  it  was  soon  manifest 
that  he  could  be  hypnotised  into  doing  all  sorts  of  things, 
but  not  into  comprehending  anything.  That  is  to  say, 
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when  the  hypnotic  influence  was  removed,  it  left  no 
after-effects.  During  the  trance  he  could  repeat  what- 
ever Edward  bade  him.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his  own 
personality,  he  knew  no  more  than  before.  Laura's 
"magnetism"  suggested  nothing,  but  merely  seemed  to 
develop  his  insufficient  natural  force.  The  Baroness  said 
they  must  teach  him  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  "Has 
he  got  a  soul?"  questioned  the  unwary  Professor.  The 
lady  laid  down  her  pen.  "Do  you  think,"  she  demanded 
scathingly,  "that  the  living  soul  is  a  Semicolon?"  "No," 
replied  the  Professor,  "nor  the  dead  one  a  full  stop. 
Mind!" 

The  spirit,  then,  of  James  Graye  remained  void  of 
any  higher  considerations  than  "good"  which  is  pleasant, 
and  "angel"  which  is  fair.  But  into  it  there  crept,  from 
some  undefined  source,  unbidden,  a  craving  to  impart 
unto  others.  It  was  his  first  manifestation  of  virtue, 
extravagant  but  sincere. 

James  Graye  sat  on  an  old  white  bench,  in  the  golden 
summer  sunset,  among  the  crimson  roses.  The  evening 
was  silent:  a  single  star  shone  high  in  the  western 
heaven.  Laura  had  left  him,  swept  from  his  side  by  a 
sudden  breakdown  of  weariness  and  tears,  after  vain 
attempts — how  frequently  renewed! — to  make  him  feel 
something  of  the  majesty  of  a  world  beyond  our  own. 
She  had  told  him  again  of  the  Creator,  the  great  source 
of  all  good  gifts:  in  the  midst  of  her  brief  explanation 
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he  had  pointed  his  finger  at  her:  she  had  run  away  to 
hide  her  chagrin;  he  was  alone.  A  couple  of  weeks 
ago  Barton,  the  faithful,  loquacious  domestic,  had 
astonished  them  all  by  breaking  down  silently,  com- 
pletely, choosing  the  moment  when  his  charge  began 
definitely  to  improve.  He  had  been  sent  away  to  re- 
cuperate: the  only  English-speaking  servant  procurable, 
a  former  hotel-waiter,  was  not  really  fitted  for  the  place. 
James,  always  sensitive  as  to  his  surroundings,  had  an 
odd  way  of  motioning  this  pale-faced  attendant  towards 
the  house:  "111!  111!  Go  to  bye-bye!" 

He  was  alone,  then,  on  the  summer  evening  in  the 
sunset.  The  tramp  who  had  crept  up  round  the  laurel- 
bushes,  stood  watching  him,  wondering.  The  tramp 
knew  of  rich  people,  from  a  distance,  and  of  poor  people, 
many  of  whom  were  unfortunate.  He  had  no  experience 
of  James  Grayes.  Of  the  two,  however,  Sir  James  was 
by  far  the  most  bewildered,  for  he  had  never  as  yet 
come  into  contact  with  any  human  being  from  the  out- 
side world.  In  fact,  the  tramp  was  his  first  acquaint- 
ance. They  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  few  moments  in 
interested  silence.  The  tramp  was  not  a  prepossessing 
object,  being  bottle-nosed,  lantern-jawed,  and  weather- 
beaten,  with  a  straggly  grey  beard,  and  a  battered  tall 
hat.  But  James,  with  his  white,  thin,  terrier-face  and 
ungainly  limbs,  although  much  more  correctly  composed 
than  in  former  days,  was  not  exactly  an  attractive  figure 
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either.  The  tramp,  having  proffered  much  voluble  in- 
formation about  his  own  ailments  and  those  of  his 
numerous  orphan  children,  in  Dutch,  without  extracting 
any  reply,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  afflicted  young 
gentleman  must  be  deaf  and  dumb.  He  therefore  desisted, 
and  producing  pen-holders  and  sheets  of  note-paper  from 
his  wallet,  spread  these  out  on  the  garden  table,  in  mute 
appeal. 

James  knew  nothing  of  purchase,  or  of  money,  or  of 
writing.  The  ornamental  sheets  were  garlanded  with 
flowers  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  great  embossed 
crimson  roses  in  silver  filagree,  splendidly  gay.  These 
magnificent  objects  were  a  present  from  the  stranger. 
The  lad's  heart  warmed  with  a  sudden  glow  of  affection 
to  this  first  unknown  creature  he  met,  who  thus  paused 
to  give  him  beautiful  things.  A  window  indeed — to  use 
Edward's  expression — flung  open  in  his  cramped  heart, 
towards  the  world:  the  world  was  loving  and  kind.  He 
had  often  of  late,  since  his  eyes  no  longer  pained  him, 
watched  the  figures  passing  along  the  road  by  the  canal, 
the  horses  and  carts,  the  oddly  dressed  villagers,  the 
children.  They  were  far  away,  like  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Now,  suddenly,  one  of  them  was  with  him,  inside  his 
existence,  giving  gifts.  This,  then,  was  the  intercourse 
of  human  beings;  all  were  "good"  to  each  other,  except 
such  doctors  as  hurt.  He  got  up,  laboriously  still,  and 
dragging  from  tree  to  tree,  he  gathered  a  quantity  of 
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the  huge  red  roses  all  around  him — he  had  always  been 
encouraged  to  pick  flowers — and,  advancing,  presented 
his  armful,  in  a  great  mass  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  to 
the  tramp. 

"Huh?"  said  the  tramp. 

This  James  understood,  and  he  coloured.  He  knew 
that  his  poor  offering  of  things  that  grew  of  themselves 
and  faded  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  immortal 
splendour  of  silver  and  scarlet  which  the  visitor  had 
conferred  upon  him,  but  he  had  given  of  his  best  He 
was  not  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  wallet  full  of 
treasures  to  give  away. 

But  the  tramp  understood  quickly  enough  that  the 
poor  young  fellow  wanted  to  give  him  something;  there- 
upon he  promptly  pointed  to  his  shocking -bad  boots. 
Sir  James's  eyes  followed  the  indication.  He  understood 
at  once.  What  boots  to  walk  about  in,  hurting  one's 
feet!  He  had  plenty  of  others  at  home.  In  a  moment, 
letting  all  his  roses  fall  around  him,  he  was  down  on  the 
ground,  dragging  off  his  shoes. 

They  fitted  the  tramp  beautifully.  The  next  moment, 
however,  James  was  pulling  away  at  his  jacket.  His 
waistcoat  and  trousers  followed.  The  tramp  hesitated, 
casting  suspicious  glances  right  and  left.  There  was 
nobody  in  sight.  The  evening  was  falling.  The  clothes 
were  an  excellent,  most  serviceable,  grey  tweed. 

Had  the  tramp,  with  the  clothes  on  his  arm,  paused 
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to  gather  up  his  sheets  of  paper  and  penholders,  there 
would  have  been  an  end,  in  fierce  disillusionment,  of 
James  Grave's  religion  of  love.  The  man  turned  to  do 
the  deed.  But  a  titmouse  which  had  been  hanging  on- 
to a  twig,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  lost  its 
sleepy  hold  and  fluttered  away  through  the  branches. 
The  man  started,  and  ran.  Thus  a  titmouse  became  the 
saviour  of  James  Graye's  soul. 

The  man,  as  he  turned  and  fled,  lost  the  battered 
old  chimney-pot,  and,  flinging  out  his  hand  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  recover  it,  dashed  the  thing  onto  the  table, 
where  he  left  it  to  its  fate.  In  this  action  James  saw  a 
fresh  impulse  of  generosity.  When  Edward  and  Laura 
came  along  the  winding  path  to  look  for  him  under  the 
soft  summer  shadows,  linked  arm  in  arm  and  heart  to 
heart,  in  the  sweetest  and  closest  communion,  they  found 
the  patient  sitting  in  his  underclothing  with  the  tramp's 
hat  placed  reverently  on  his  head.  The  boy's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  stars  with  a  calm  and  grateful  gaze.  It 
would  savour  of  irreverence  even  to  mention  here  what 
idea  of  supernal  reverence  had  forced  itself  into  the 
mists  of  his  soul  from  the  conception  he  had  formed  of 
the  tramp.  The  natural  attentions  of  his  caretakers  had 
never  brought  home  to  him  the  idea  of  disinterested 
loving-kindness,  love  for  love's  sake.  He  now  first  under- 
stood that  all  these  thousands  of  the  great  world  outside 
him  lived  in  charity  and  good  feeling:  their  contact 
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meant  love.  His  whole  soul  was  glowing  with  brotherly 
love.  To  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you:  this  was  the  whole  intercourse  of  the  race.. 
Surely  it  is  worth  sixteen  years  of  imbecility  to  awaken 
into  such  a  millennium  as  that! 

The  alarmed  and  distressed  questionings  of  his 
guardians  he  met  with  one  reiterated,  tranquillising 
answer:  "James  give."  There  was  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  Edward,  with  that  quick  perception  which  is  the 
basis  of  his  power,  reconstituted  pretty  accurately  what 
had  taken  place.  The  removal  of  the  incredibly  dirty 
old  hat  was  so  obvious  a  sorrow,  that  the  little  procession 
commenced  its  homeward  course,  with  Sir  James  in  the 
middle  in  his  patent  woollen  underwear  and  his  triumphant, 
if  somewhat  unsteady,  head-gear. 

That  evening,  however,  in  spite  of  the  quiet,  glad 
light  which  had  come  into  his  eyes,  he  remained  solemnly 
contemplative  of  many  things  he  would  not,  or  could 
not,  speak  about.  Of  late  his  excellent  appetite  had  re- 
turned: they  were  disconcerted  to  see  him  push  his  plate 
away.  He  looked  down  at  the  smart  shoes  on  his  feet 
and  said  "Give."  "Give!"  he  said,  holding  out  his  empty 
hands.  And  presently  Edward  understood  this  also. 
"Yes,  you  may  give,  James,"  he  said  earnestly,  close  to 
the  lad's  face,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes.  "We  will 
help  you  to  give.  And  to  be  kind."  A  couple  of  days 
later  the  gardener's  small  children  were  invited  in  to 
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play  with  Sir  James:  he  was  allowed  to  give  them  toys. 
Then  other  children  from  the  village  followed:  later  on 
again — a  good  deal  later — he  was  taken  to  see  poor 
people,  sick  people,  people  in  bed,  and  encouraged  to 
bring  them  blankets  and  fruit.  Such  actions  he  easily 
comprehended.  He  became  a  sort  of  Providence  to  the 
village:  the  cottagers  blessed  him  as  he  passed.  But  one 
mystery  he  did  not  fathom,  and  it  was  a  source  of  very 
great  grief  to  him,  unbeknown  to  those  who  tended  him 
— no  stranger  ever  gave  him  anything  in  return,  except- 
ing the  Angel  Tramp.  Very  gradually  he  realised  that 
he  was  rich  and  the  villagers  poor.  But  the  Tramp  had 
been  poor.  And  he  had  given  first  The  truth  must 
be  set  down  here:  it  is  no  use  keeping  it  back.  The 
dead  mother's  prayer  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner  she  had 
little  expected.  The  tramp  became  to  James  Graye  his 
sole  manifestation  of  God. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

WHILE  James  Graye  was  thus  passing  from  death 
unto  life,  his  faithful  guardian  of  all  these  years  was 
dreaming  away  the  rapid  weeks  of  an  Italian  honeymoon 
with  a  bride  to  whom  the  scenery  of  the  Lago  Maggiore 
seemed  as  new,  and  almost  as  beautiful,  as  .the  married 
state.  Delight,  therefore,  could  be  theirs,  as  indeed  it 
was,  unbroken,  until — — 

Until  the  change.  For  the  fates  accord,  in  our  mortal 
destinies,  a  long  placidity  to  many,  to  many  a  gentle  rise 
and  decline,  but  untouched  loftiness  to  none.  On  the 
highest  heights  of  human  happiness  the  dizzy  soul  staggers, 
and  Atropos  immediately  cuts  the  rope.  Happy  they 
who  know  neither  the  capacity  for  climbing  nor  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fall ! 

"My  life  of  the  last  five  weeks  is  a  golden  dream," 
said  Kenneth.  He  lay  back  in  the  lazy  skiff,  with  his 
eyes  lifted,  lazily  also,  to  the  spotless  blue  dome  overhead. 
"A  golden  dream!"  he  repeated.  "A  golden  dream!" 

He  was  alone,  Thomasine  having  lain  down  for  a 
brief  rest  after  a  morning  spent  on  the  lake.  She  would 
be  waiting  for  him  presently  on  the  hotel  terrace,  with 
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afternoon  tea.  The  oars  dabbled  gently  in  the  water. 
He  lay  back,  half  closing  his  eyes.  The  mountains  rose, 
snow-capped,  far  away  beyond  the  dark-green  slopes. 
Over  all  things  was  the  radiant  sunlight.  A  golden 
dream. 

That  day  had  been  to  them  both  one  of  supremest, 
or  rather  of  deepest,  satisfaction.  For  the  morning  had 
brought  a  long  letter  from  Edward — not  a  very  frequent 
occurrence — with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  beatitude 
that  had  come  unto  James  Graye.  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  And 
surely  they  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  who  find  in 
all  things,  and,  yet  more  strangely,  in  all  men,  nought 
but  the  heavenly  mind. 

Kenneth,  lapped  by  the  shining  water,  in  a  clear  haze 
of  warmth  and  well-being,  lulled  to  rest  beneath  the 
scented  heaviness  of  the  widely  reposeful  air,  Kenneth, 
asleep,  as  all  things,  with  the  joy  of  conscious  entrance- 
ment,  lived,  while  the  hours  lagged  onwards,  through 
such  an  afternoon  as  this,  not  in  Heaven,  so  be  it! — but 
in  Paradise.  What  a  difference  between  the  not-knowing 
that  you're  wicked,  which  is  Eden,  and  the  knowing 
you're  not  wicked,  which  is  Heaven! 

Thomasine's  voice  called  across  the  water.  The  boat 
had  drifted  towards  the  landing-steps.  Thomasine  stood 
on  the  hotel  terrace,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  and 
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waved  something.   Oh,  the  letters  and  newspapers!   The 
post! 

At  that  moment,  ,for  the  first  time  since  their  start  on 
life's  journey  together,  she  almost  disturbed  him.  No, 
not  she — it  was  the  bundle  she  held,  the  tiresome  recall 
to  reality.  Had  she  waved  an  empty  palm,  his  soul 
would  have  leaped  up  to  greet  her:  he  would  have 
longed  for  her  to  come  down  and  join  him,  empty- 
handed — he  had  almost  thought,  empty-headed — in  the 
boat,  on  the  water,  away,  as  swiftly  as  possible,  from  the 
shore.  What  did  she  want  with  the  letters:  they  would 
have  kept  well  enough  till  dinner-time.  But  a  woman  has 
not  a  man's  capacity  for  complacency:  when  she  enjoys, 
she  needs  to  be  enjoying  something.  And  one  of  her 
curious  enjoyments  is  that  daily  vexation  of  the  mas- 
culine mind,  the  post.  To  her,  of  course,  it  means  dis- 
traction; to  him,  worry.  In  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  city, 
it  comes  to  a  man  undistinguished  because  unceasing 
with  its  all-day  certainty  of  nuisance  and  possibility  of 
pain.  But  in  a  country-retreat,  during  the  calm  or  the 
diversion  of  a  holiday,  it  stands  out,  occasional,  an  insult, 
and  an  offence.  Faugh — the  post!  Had  he  been  capable 
of  unkindness,  or  even  want  of  consideration,  to  his 
young  wife,  he  would  gladly  have  rowed  back  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lake.  As  it  was  —  but  would  he? 
Once  having  perceived  the  repellent  thing,  we  stretch 
out  our  hands  to  get  hold  of  it, 
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He  climbed  up  to  the  hotel  esplanade.  "Nothing  for 
you  but  your  newspaper,"  said  Thomasine.  She  looked 
fresh  and  pleasant,  in  her  rough,  ^  light-blue  travelling 
suit.  No,  she  was  by  no  means  provoking.  She  imagined 
he  would  be  most  anxious  to  read  about  last  week's 
Parliament.  She  herself  had  a  couple  of  gossipy  letters 
from  friends — an  amusing  announcement  of  a  marriage. 
After  all,  it  is  rather  a  mistake  to  take  a  foreign  husband: 
he  doesn't  care  about  your  interesting  engagements. 
She  told  him  so  laughing.  Laughing  back,  he  said  there 
were  worse  complications  than  that.  "But  you  needn't 
have  called  me  up  for  my  rubbishy  newspaper!"  he  added. 
"I  didn't.  I  called  you  up  for  your  .tea,"  she  answered. 
"And  for  yourself.  Because  I  wanted  to  have  you!" 
To  that  there  was  only  one  reply.  He  made  it. 

And  he  idled  on  the  terrace,  with  his  arms  against 
the  balustrade,  lolling  in  his  chair,  looking  lazily  across 
the  stretch  of  scintillating  water,  with  his  eyes  half  closed 
as  in  a  waking  dream.  A  golden  dream.  Thomasine 
read  the  Leyden  Gazette, 

"Oh,  Kenneth!"  she  said. 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide.  Her  voice  told  him  that 
something  had  happened,  and  this  was  just  the  one 
idea,  at  the  moment,  that  he  objected  to. 

"What  is  it,  Tommie?" 

"Abrahams  is  dead." 

"Well,  there  don't  seem  much  harm  in  that!" 
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"But  it's  very  dreadful.  He  was  such  a  terrible  man. 
The  man  who  ruined  my  father." 

"The  world  would  be  over- full,  Tommie,  if  the  bad 
men  in  it  didn't  die." 

Thomasine  was  silent.  She  already  regretted  having 
used  so  strong  an  expression  anent  the  deceased. 

"A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish,  as  we  say  at 
home,"  continued  Kenneth.  "Not  that  it  is  much  use, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  them  left.  You  think  me  coarse? 
Well,  I  hate  that  sort  of  pilfering,  blood-sucker  thief 
worse  than  any.  The  world  could  get  on  well  enough 
with  its  robbers  and  highwaymen:  'tis  the  respectable 
swindlers  that  make  life  in  it  a  curse!" 

"Happy  James!"  said  Thomasine. 

"And  if  James  were  left  to  himself  in  it  for  a  week, 
he  would  be  a  naked  beggar.  The  highwaymen  might 
leave  him  his  clothes,  but  the  member  of  Parliament 
bankers  wouldn't." 

"I  am  sorry  Abrahams  is  dead  like  this,"  said 
Thomasine. 

"I  cannot  say  I  care,"  he  made  answer.  Then  he 
praised  her  tea,  which  was  the  usual  hotel  tea,  poured 
out  by  her — but  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
especially  in  the  honeymoon,  and,  besides,  he  enjoyed 
praising  all  she  said  and  did.  He  proposed  that  they 
should  return  to  the  water  and  potter  about  till  dinner- 
time. He  liked  to  see  her  row.  She  was  but  a  poor 
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hand  at  the  oars,  and  he,  at  college  and  at  home,  had 
always  gone  in  for  every  available  form  of  boating.  He 
delighted  now  in  teaching  her  and  seeing  her  improve 
under  his  tuition,  the  more  so  as  he  saw  her  improve 
so  very  much  faster  than  she  actually  did.  Of  course 
he  was  sufficiently  an  adept  himself  instantly  to  realise 
his  error,  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  love  than  semi- 
conscious self-illusionment  regarding  the  rare  gifts  of  the 
being  we  adore.  Unless,  perchance,  it  be  love  of  her 
faults — nay,  that  is  not  sweeter — not  sweeter.  It  is  only 
madder  still. 

If  the  lake  had  been  perfect,  with  sensuously  perfect 
complacency  in  the  full  glare  of  the  reflected  sunlight, 
it  was  no  less  perfect,  now  the  shadows  began  to  slope 
across  its  silver  surface.  The  evening  was  approaching, 
more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  the  day.  "What  are 
you  thinking  of?"  questioned  Thomasine,  breaking  a 
silence  Kenneth  had  already  broken  by  a  sigh. 

"You  would  laugh  at  me,  if  I  told  you!" 

"Kenneth,  you  promised  never  to  say  that  again,  the 
other  day,  when  I  did  not  laugh." 

"Well,  but " 

"I  promise  to  be  quite  honest  and  laugh  the  first 
time  I  want  to.  I  can't  be  fairer  than  that"  She  gazed 
at  him,  smiling,  and  with  that  look  of  inconclusive  ap- 
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proval  which  a  sensible  man  can  endure  in  the  eyes  of 
his  sensible  wife. 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  he  answered,  "of  the  infinite 
something  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.  It's  quite  a  hack- 
neyed quotation:  I've  forgotten  the  word,  but  don't  tell 
me  if  you  happen  to  know  it,"  he  added  quickly,  "for 
it  isn't  the  one  I  want.  I  don't  know  which  the  one  is 
that  I  want.  It  doesn't  exist.  But  our  hearts  are  finite, 
and  the  somethings  that  come  and  fill  them  are  infinite 
and  the  result  is  pain."  He  leant  his  head  forward  on 
his  hands.  "They  press  and  press,"  he  said.  "It's  like 
James's  skull.  With  him  it  was  physical.  And  with  us, 
who  are  not  idiots,  it's  mental.  Which  is  worse?  But 
for  both  the  result's  the  same.  It  is  pain." 

Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  religious  plati- 
tudes, to  a  devotional  young  heart  like  Thomasine,  but 
Thomasine's  attitude  towards  pious  commonplace  was 
that  it  sounded  flat  from  her  lips,  and  so  sweet,  and  even 
so  new,  from  other  people's. 

"And  too  much  happiness,"  continued  Kenneth,  "is 
perhaps  the  most  painful  of  all.  I  suppose  it's  non- 
sense: all  the  same  it's  true.  Nothing  hurts  like  know- 
ing that  we  can't  hold  all  our  happiness.  Don't  drift 
among  that  refuse,  Tommie!" 

"Poor  fellow,  you  haven't  had  so  many  opportunities 
of  trying,"  said  Thomasine  sympathetically.  "What  a 
time  you  have  had  with  James,  Kenneth!  But  now  he 
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is  coming  round:  it  will  at  least  be  possible  to  live  with 
him.  We  shall  be  happy  in  Scotland.  Is  it  very  beauti- 
ful? Is  it  at  all  like  this?  Very  different,  of  course,  but 
also  lakes.  Tell  me  about  it  Let  us  talk  about  our 
home  in  Scotland!" 

He  lighted  his  pipe.  "James's  home"  was  in  Ken- 
neth's throat,  but  nowhere  near  his  lips.  "It's  all  non- 
sense about  too  much  happiness,"  he  said,  laughing; 
"before  we  can  turn  round  and  face  it,  it's  gone!"  His 
eyes  saddened.  "Ah,  but  there's  where  the  pain  is! 
Never  mind!  Yes,  let's  talk  about  Scotland,  and  the 
future,  and  our  plans.  There's  no  better  cure  for  too 
much  happiness  than  talking  of  the  future  and  making 
plans!" 

"Why,  Kenneth!  What's  the  matter?  I  haven't 
seen  you  like  this  before.  You've  been  as  bright  as 
could  be  all  the  time.  Don't  croak!" 

"I  don't  want  to.  Only,  when  a  man  is  too  happy 
and  makes  plans  for  future  happiness,  he  knows  they 
won't  take  effect.  It's  like  substituting  a  positive  pain 
for  the  negative  one.  Heigho,  the  wind  and  the  rain! 
The  rain,  it  raineth  every  day,  and,  when  the  sun  shines 
so  persistently,  we  begin  to  inquire  anxiously  where  the 
rain  is?  Yes,  let's  talk  about  home.  It  rains  a  good 
deal  more  there  than  here,  Tommie,  though  not  as  much 
on  our  side  as  in  the  Highlands.  But  it's  a  grand  place. 
I  wonder  if  there's  anything  I  could  tell  you  about,  that 
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we  haven't  discussed  a  dozen  times  before."  There  was 
plenty  to  ask,  and  to  tell,  even  had  these  matters  been 
already  investigated  in  twelve  times  twelve  conversations 
on  that  lake.  They  were  obliged  to  go  back  and  dress 
for  dinner  long  before  Kenneth  had  wearied  of  describ- 
ing the  glories  of  Invergraye. 

The  hotel  was  but  sparsely  occupied  by  the  better 
class  of  travellers:  it  was  far  too  early  and  too  warm  for 
the  general  rush.  On  the  white  terrace,  under  the  lamps, 
in  the  balminess  of  the  starlit  evening,  they  took  their 
coffee;  a  gauzy  gown,  a  bright  wrap,  a  buzz  of  low  voices 
here  and  there.  The  green  palms,  carefully  washed, 
shone  dark  against  the  electrical  radiance:  in  patches, 
along  the  ground  and  from  parapets  ran  and  hung 
scarlet  masses  of  geraniums,  amongst  the  white  abun- 
dance of  phlox  and  stocks.  Over  it  all  was  the  ghostly 
glare  of  the  great  cold  globes,  against  the  soft  night, 
warm  and  musical  with  distant  violin  and  song. 

The  gold-laced  hotel  concierge  brought  round  the 
evening  letters.  He  had  one  for  Thomasine.  "I  thought 
you  were  out  on  the  lake,  sir,"  he  said.  "There  is  one 
for  you  also:  I  will  go  and  fetch  it."  Kenneth  lifted  his 
handsome,  lazy  head.  "No!"  he  cried  vigorously.  "Don't 
do  any  such  thing!  I'll  come  for  it,  when  I  go  up- 
stairs." "But,  sir,  it  is  the  smallest  trouble " 

"I  don't  want  it,"  cried  Kenneth. 

Thomasine  looked  away  from  her  sheet  with  an  ex- 
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clamation  of  horror  she  vainly  tried  to  check.  "What 
now?"  demanded  Kenneth.  "You  see  what  a  nuisance 
letters  are  in  a  do  Ice  far  niente  such  as  this!" 

"The  man  Abrahams  committed  suicide!"  said 
Thomasine  in  a  frightened  voice. 

"Is  that  all?"  protested  Kenneth  testily.  "My  dear 
Tommie,  what  do  you  care?" 

"His  affairs  are  very  much  involved.  The  house  has 
failed." 

"Well,  then,  Moss,  Moses  and  the  rest  must  look 
after  things." 

"There  don't  seem  to  be  any  Moss,  Moses  and  so 
on.  My  mother  writes  that  Abrahams  was  the  business." 

"And  a  nice  business  too.  I  really  must  object  to 
the  continued  intrusion  of  the  rascally  dead  old  corpse 
of  a  Jew  into  this  night  of  nights.  'In  such  a  night, 
did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew!'  Steal,  indeed, 
she  did.  The  turquoise  ring  he  had  from  her  dead 
mother,  and  sundry  other  trifles.  But  we  forgive  her, 
we  Christians,  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Hath  a  Jew 
senses,  Tommie,  affections?  passions?  We  none  of  us 
ask,  if  he  has  brains." 

"It  is  terrible,"  said  Thomasine,  gazing  away  to  the 
dark  vagueness  of  the  sleeping  hillsides.  The  night  was 
still  very  warm,  yet  she  drew  the  pink  fluffiness  of  her 
scarf  across  the  filmy  muslin  of  her  shoulders.  "Are 
you  cold,  dearest?" 
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"No,  it  is  not  that." 

"Thomas,  you  are  silly.  Be  glad  that  your  father 
is  well  out  of  his  toils." 

"Yes,  of  course.  Poor,  wretched,  wretched  man! 
Wait  a  minute,  Kenneth.  I'm  all  right  now.  Yes,  the 
night  is  exquisite,  beyond  compare!"  Her  hand  lay  on 
the  parapet.  She  had  lovely  hands.  The  diamond  of 
his  engagement  ring  caught  the  lamp-light  and  flashed. 
He  bent  and  kissed  the  hand,  and  the  diamond. 

"Kenneth,  mind!  People  will  see!"  He  turned  his 
head  carelessly.  "What,  the  people  over  yonder?  Not 
they.  Why  is  it  that  educated  persons  want  to  keep 
their  happiness  to  themselves,  Tommie?  Is  it  selfish- 
ness, unwilling  to  go  shares,  or  charity,  unwilling  to 
arouse  envy?" 

"They  keep  all  their  emotions  to  themselves,"  said 
Thomasine. 

"True,  I  am  Northern  enough  for  that.  But  I  am 
Southern  in  having  emotions  at  all.  Do  you  know,  I 
had  never  dared  to  come  to  Italy  before — my  mother's 
country!  Of  course  you  know:  I  told  you.  I  could 
not  have  come,  with  James;  we  were  always  with  doc- 
tors, and  naturally  not  Italian  doctors,  but  I  might 
have  come  before,  as  an  undergraduate.  I  didn't  dare 
to.  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  emotions.  The  air  here 
isn't  good  for  people  who — oh,  I  say,  I've  mislaid  my 
pipe!" 

The  Healers.   //.  5 
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"I  dare  say  It's  upstairs.     Shall  I  go  for  it?" 

"No,  indeed.  Let's  sit  here  just  ten  minutes  longer, 
and  then  you  must  turn  in." 

"I'll  sit  as  long  as  you  like." 

"No,  you  mustn't  overture  yourself.  Nobody's  ever 
looked  after  you,  Tommie.  I  don't  believe  you're  as 
strong  as  you  think." 

"Edward  was  always  very  good  to  me.  As  a  child,  in 
the  holidays,  he  used  to  bring  me  his  sweets.  And  when 
his  favourite  rabbit  died,  he  roasted  it,  and  made  me 
eat  more  than  half!"  Thomasine's  laugh  rang  out  so 
merrily  that  some  of  the  far-away  hotel  guests  looked 
round — oh,  lovers,  you  know ! — so  delightful — leave  them 
to  themselves!  "But  nobody  has  ever  spoiled  me  as 
you  have  all  these  weeks:  how  could  they?" 

"The  thing  is  not  unthinkable." 

"It's  very  good  for  me  they  did  not  Or  you  would 
have  found  me  insufferable." 

"I  should  have  loved  you  just  the  same." 

"You  think  so  now.  And  of  course  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  love  me  for  my  amiable  qualities.  Still " 

"Don't  get  mixed — as  you  will!  Better  listen,  while 
I  tell  you  that  I  shall  always  love  you,  even  when  I  dis- 
cover what  an  unlovable  woman  you  are.  When  I  see 
you  are  selfish  and  disagreeable,  and  cantankerous,  and 
unpleasing,  I  shall  love  you  just  the  same." 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  say  these  things  now,  Kenneth, 
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when  your  love  sees  none  of  my  faults!  But  I  wish  you 
wouldn't.  You  frighten  me.  I  don't  believe  in  love  with- 
out esteem." 

"Thank  God,  I  do." 

"Kenneth!" 

"All  right,  darling.  I  couldn't  quite  help  the  tone. 
But  to  think,  when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  must,  that 
you  don't  exactly  esteem  me — to  think  that  your  love 
should  not  survive  the  esteem!"  He  got  up.  His  face 
was  turned  away  from  her.  "You  will  love  me  longer 
than  that,"  he  said. 

"I  shall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Say  that  again,  dearest.  No,  don't  say  it.  I'm  selfish. 
Love  me  as  long  as  I  live:  that's  as  much  as  I  dare  ask. 
I  don't  care  about  the  esteem." 

"Yes,  you  do,  Kenneth." 

"A  man  must  esteem  a  woman:  the  woman's  love 
must  manage  without." 

"You  can't  do  without  the  esteem,  Kenneth." 

He  laughed.  "Perhaps  not."  The  laugh  was  by  no 
means  a  self-satisfied  one.  "But  I  want  the  love — the 
love — the  love." 

"You  have  it.  And  you  are  contradicting  yourself,  for 
you  have  just  said  that  some  day  you  will  no  longer 
esteem  me!" 

"Dearest,  loveliest  and  best,  I  shall  do  that,  even 
were  I  mad." 

5* 
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"Oh,  what  a  word  to  use!  Don't,  don't  talk  about 
being — that!" 

"The  talking  about  it  doesn't  bring  the  thing  any 
nearer  one." 

"I  suppose  not,  but,  but  we  shouldn't  talk  about  it, 
I  think." 

"Why  not  we?  Do  you  think  we  are  madder  than  other 
sane  people?  Do  I  strike  you  as  specially  crazy?" 

"Oh,  Kenneth— James!" 

"James  is  an  idiot:  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Very,  very  different.  The  two  have  nothing  in  common. 
Absolutely  nothing."  He  spoke  with  eager  insistence,  as 
if  fighting  his  own  thoughts. 

"He  is  the  only  deranged  person  I  have  ever  seen,"  she 
said  in  a  frightened  voice.  "I  have  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  madness  of  any  kind.  It  seems  to  me  awful." 

"You  don't  agree  with  Edward,  then?  You  wouldn't 
have  chosen  his  sphere  of  work?" 

"Don't  think  I  mind  about  James,"  she  answered, 
alarmed.  "I  shall  be  very  happy  with  James  to  look 
after.  It  was  insanity  I  was  thinking  of,  raving  mad- 
ness!"— she  could  no  longer  restrain  the  shudder  that 
ran  down  her  frame.  "That  seems  to  me  too  awful  to 
think  about.  Kenneth,  what  made  you  talk  of  it  at  all? 
In  such  a  night,  as  you  were  saying — in  such  a  night!" 
She  looked  out,  towards  the  velvet  calm  above  the  lake. 
He  drew  close  to  her. 
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"  '  All  was  so  still,  so  soft,  in  earth  and  air, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night!' 

So,  you  see,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  nervous,"  he  said. 

"How  much  poetry  you  know!  Where  is  that  from?" 

"It's  Byron.  He  liked  the  night,  with  or  without 
spirits." 

"I  don't  think  anybody  was  ever  so  fond  of  poetry 
and  of  pipes,"  she  continued,  cheerful  again. 

"Two  sorts  of  pipes,  then.  This  has  been  a  long 
ten  minutes." 

"The  fault  is  yours  for  talking  naughty  nonsense!" 
She  rose.  "And  now  you  send  me  away!" 

"All  for  the  love  of  you,"  he  replied  as  he  followed  her 
into  the  lighted  hotel- vestibule.  "I  shall  take  good  care 
of  you  as  long  as  I  can!  Send  me  down  my  pipe  by 
the  maid,"  he  called  after  her,  into  the  disappearing  lift. 

"Your  letter,  sir,"  said  the  concierge,  at  his  elbow. 

It  was  a  letter  from  an  unknown  somebody  in  Holland, 
forwarded  to  the  Professor's  Leyden  address.  Yet  the 
extravagant  handwriting  did  not  seem  altogether  un- 
familiar. There  was  a  seal,  with  a  double  A  interlaced. 
Kenneth  stood  under  the  hall-lamp. 

"You  have  killed  me:  my  death  lies  at  your  door,  and 
to  me,  at  this  supreme  moment,  it  is  a  last  satisfaction, 
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nay,  a  fierce  delight,  to  tell  you  of  it  I  am  a  ruined 
man,  ruined  from  the  hour  when  you  kept  me,  by  brute 
force  and  foul  threats,  from  finishing  the  business  for 
which  I  had  come  to  Paris.  As  I  told  you,  your  little 
Lisse  affair  was  child's  play  compared  with  that  So  I 
gave  way  to  your  violence,  in  time,  as  I  thought,  but  I 
had  not  counted  on  the  difficulties  of  getting  back  from 
Auteuil,  and  I  was  too  late.  From  that  moment  my  ruin 
became  but  a  question  of  time.  Now,  it  is  consummated, 
and  I  kill  myself.  No,  you  have  killed  me.  And,  see 
here,  the  money  was  not  owing  to  the  Colonel.  It  had  been 
paid  in  to  his  account  You  say,  you  are  a  madman: 
well,  here  is  stuff  to  go  mad  over.  Think  it  out. 

"ARTHUR  ABRAHAMS." 

"La  pipe  de  Monsieur,"  said  the  maid,  at  Kenneth's 
elbow. 

He  took  it 

"Madame  prie  Monsieur  de  lui  apporter  son  livre, 
quand  Monsieur  montera.  Madame  I'a  laisse'  sur  le 
divan  du  corridor." 

"All  right" 

He  strode  out  through  the  hotel  door.  A  few  stars 
were  visible.  The  moon  had  risen.  The  night  was 
white. 

He  stumbled  along  amidst  the  shrubberies.  There 
was  a  bench,  he  knew,  down  the  long  alley  of  bamboos 
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and  camellia-trees,  round  the  bend,  in  the  little  damp 
corner,  against  the  wall.  He  saw  it  in  his  mind's  eye, 
waiting,  empty.  The  trees  hung  over  it:  the  corner 
would  be  dark,  and  gloomy — a  hidden  corner,  a  hiding- 
place,  noisome,  black.  As  he  thought  of  this,  he  fairly 
ran  towards  it,  through  the  bright  shadows,  like  a  hunted 
animal,  hastening  to  its  lair. 

He  sank  down  on  the  bench,  a  cold  stone  seat, 
against  the  thick  leaves,  in  the  silence.  Darkness  he 
had  found  here,  but  the  horrible  white  light  played 
outside.  He  was  away  from  the  house,  from  the  lamps, 
and  faces — away  from  the  building  which  held  Thoma- 
sine.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  behind  him.  Or 
was  it  voices?  How  could  it  be  a  rustling,  when  the 
air  was  so  still?  It  must  be  voices,  because  they  were 
speaking.  If  he  only  could  listen,  he  would  hear  what 
they  said.  He  tried  to  listen,  gasping,  with  extended 
neck.  His  eyes  were  starting  from  his  head.  For  he 
caught  the  words.  Some  of  the  hotel  guests  must  be 
out  there,  in  the  darkness.  They  were  saying:  "You 
are  the  murderer!" 

He  dashed  through  the  black  bushes  up  against  the 
stone  wall.  Then  he  laughed.  Of  course  there  could 
be  nobody  there,  in  the  wall.  And  if  there  had  been, 
how  could  they  be  saying  that?  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  the  murderer  but  he.  At  least,  not  here.  Not 
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yet  He  must  tell  them.  No,  that  was  the  one  thing 
he  must  not  do.  He  sat  down  again,  with  his  head  in 
his  hands,  to  think  it  out. 

To  think  it  out.  Where  had  he  recently  heard  that 
expression?  What  had  Thomasine  told  him  to  think 
out?  The  immense  possibilities  of  human  happiness?  or 
the  briefness  of  it? — again  he  laughed — no,  it  was  not 
Thomasine.  Right,  Abrahams  had  written  to  him  to 
think  it  out.  Abrahams  was  dead.  Something — some- 
thing living — ran  across  his  hand:  he  drew  back  the 
hand  hastily:  an  insect,  of  course:  his  nerves  were 
steady. 

But  before  Abrahams  died,  he  had  written  to  him, 
Kenneth,  to  think  it  out.  To  think  out,  that  here  was 
sufficient  to  go  mad  over.  Yes,  that  was  the  expression 
used.  To  go  mad  over. 

Better  be  exact  when  you  think  things  out.  Abrahams 
had  not  died:  he  had  killed  himself.  No,  he  had  not 
killed  himself:  he  had  been  killed.  He  had  written  ex- 
pressly, that  Kenneth  had  killed  him.  What  a  thing  to 
write  to  any  man!  And  Kenneth  must  go  mad  over  it, 
thinking  it  out! 

Absurd.  Ridiculous.  Outrageous.  What  had  he  to 
do  with  it,  if  this  Jew  chose  to  kill  himself?  What  had 
he  to  do  with  his  ruin?  He  rose,  stretching  out  his 
innocent  arms  on  high,  in  an  attitude  of  contempt  And 
then  again  he  laughed — so  loud  the  stillness  echoed  him 
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— laughed  fiercely,  stamping  about  the  dark  corner,  in 
uncontrollable  mirth.  The  rascally  Jew!  The  con- 
temptible banking  Jew.  The  cheat!  What  did  it  matter 
to  Kenneth  that  Abrahams  had  killed  himself,  or  why? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Hush!  he  must  not  laugh  so  loud,  people 
would  hear  him.  The  people  behind  the  shrubbery. 
How  could  there  be  people  behind  the  shrubbery,  when 
there  was  a  wall?  True,  but  if  there  were  no  people, 
how  could  they  be  whispering?  What  were  they  whisper- 
ing? It  was  very,  very  difficult  to  catch.  Hush!  there 
it  was  again — quite  plain — "Murderer." 

He  was  talking  to  somebody  now,  somebody  who 
reasoned  very  clearly,  sitting  beside  him,  on  the  bench. 
"You  see,  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the  Colonel. 
And,  if  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the  Colonel  (as  it 
had  been),  then  it  was  quite  manifest  that  Kenneth  Graye 
was  a  murderer.  Very  hard  on  Kenneth  Graye,  who 
otherwise  in  many  ways  was  quite  a  decent  sort  of  chap, 
but  palpable,  evident,  undeniable.  Of  course  he  was  a 
murderer:  everyone  could  see  that  who  can  see  that 
twice  two  make  five.  Four.  Twice  two  make  four." 

The  person  on  the  bench  must  be  a  fool  to  make 
such  a  slip  as  that.  He  was  so  angry  with  him  that  he 
struck  at  him — struck  at  him  again  and  again,  all  the 
more  angry  because  he  didn't  strike  back.  He  knocked 
him  over  on  the  ground  and  trampled  on  him,  and  then 
there  was  nobody  there.  But  people  were  talking  be- 
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hind  the  shrubbery,  a  number  of  them,  talking  quite 
loud,  in  the  wall.  You  could  see  them  grinning  among 
the  leaves.  Don't  look! 

The  great  thing  was  to  remain  calm,  for  Thomasine's 
sake.  Murderer  or  not — it  was  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  like  to  think  it  out — there  again! — 
but  not  to-night,  for  Thomasine's  sake.  You  see,  he 
didn't  belong  to  himself,  but  to  Thomasine,  and  some 
thinkings  do  a  man  so  much  harm.  He  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  forehead.  He  ought  never  to  have  married 
her.  There  again,  what  a  painful  thinking,  and  such  a 
useless  one.  As  useless  as  two  and  two  make — four. 
Now,  that  is  a  good  thing  to  stick  to,  in  doubt  It 
doesn't  prove  anything,  yet,  up  to  a  point,  somehow,  it 
proves  you  are  not  a  murderer,  even  when  you  know 
you  are. 

Thomasine!  Thomasine!  Thomasine!  He  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  shaded  corner:  the  path  lay  bright  be- 
fore him:  he  stopped.  How  fearfully  brilliant  the  night 
was:  he  had  always  disliked  the  moon.  Everything 
showed  grey  or  black,  and  ghastly.  The  hotel-garden 
looked  like  a  scene  from  Dante's  Inferno.  What  non- 
sense, when  he  knew  it  was  only  the  hotel-garden.  He 
knew  well  enough.  He  had  said  it  looked  like  the 
"Inferno."  He  was  quite  annoyed  with  himself.  Of 
course  he  knew  it  was  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  Bellaria. 
And  therefore  it  was  so  absurd  of  him  not  to  venture 
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across  the  path.  You  see,  it  was  so  horribly,  unnatur- 
ally light.  And  the  moon  stared,  frightful.  And  there 
were  figures  behind  you  that  had  come  out  of  the  wall, 
and  that  disappeared  whenever  you  turned  round.  He 
hung  against  the  shadow  of  the  bushes,  peering  out. 

A  party  of  visitors  at  the  hotel  came  up,  laughing 
and  chatting,  from  the  lower  road.  They  passed  close 
to  him,  a  man  and  two  ladies.  He  was  especially  grate- 
ful for  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  The  man  was  smok- 
ing. He  felt  even  more  grateful  for  the  scent  of  the 
tobacco.  He  followed  them.  They  turned,  recognising 
him,  chaffing  him  for  being  all  alone. 

"Out  so  late!  By  yourself?"  said  one  of  the 
ladies. 

"It  does  make  one  nervous,"  he  answered,  wilfully 
misunderstanding  her;  "but  when  I  heard  voices  I  said 
to  myself:  'You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit 
there.'  You  know  the  rest?" 

"I  guess  I  forget,"  said  the  fair  American. 

He  finished  the  quotation.  "It's  out  of  Lara.  Byron, 
you  know.  He  enjoyed  his  nights,  with  or  without 
spirits." 

"Good  pun!"  remarked  the  fair  American's  husband. 
Kenneth  shuddered.  "I'm  so  glad  I  met  you!"  he  said 
vehemently.  They  were  standing  under  the  hall-lamp. 
His  companions  stared  at  him,  astonished  by  the  violence 
of  his  voice.  The  fair  American  thought  what  beautiful 
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eyes  he  had,  chestnut  black,  like  some  men  of  her  own 
race.     But  a  little  wild. 

"Because  now  we  can  arrange  about  that  excursion 
to  the  Val  Drina,"  he  said,  recovering  himself.  "I  never 
arrange  without  the  other  man's  wife,"  laughed  the 
American.  "It  means  going  through  the  whole  thing 
twice."  He  was  comfortable  and  jolly,  a  successful  man, 
who  had  never  troubled  about  more  money,  with  a  suc- 
cessful spouse  and  family.  He  went  upstairs,  laughing 
to  his  wife  over  his  shoulder  all  the  way  up.  Kenneth 
heard  :their  laughter,  as  he  got  Thomasine's  forgotten 
book.  His  hand  trembled.  Something  was  singing  all 
through  his  body  like  telegraph  wires.  And,  worst  of 
all,  somebody  was  talking,  quite  loud,  in  his  head,  had 
been  talking  all  the  time  he  spoke  to  the  Americans,  so 
loud  he  sometimes  hardly  caught  what  they — the  Ameri- 
cans— said.  When  he  stopped  and  listened,  he  could 
distinguish  nothing,  except  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
multitudinous  hiss  of  almost  coherent  phrases,  the  word 
"murderer"  like  a  refrain.  If  only  he  could  have  caught 
the  meaning:  he  stood  still,  exhausted,  staring  at  the 
hotel  concierge,  wondering  whether  he  heard. 

He  dropped  his  gaze  to  his  wife's  little  book,  The 
Peace  of  God.  A  good  little  devotional  book;  the 
chaplain's  wife  had  brought  it  her  that  morning.  The 
Peace  of  God,  The  words  caught  on  in  his  brain  as 
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he  passed  up  the  empty  staircase.  That  was  what  the 
voice  was  saying.  The  Peace  of  God. 

It  passes  all  understanding:  that  was  what  he  remem- 
bered about  the  peace  of  God.  So  you  need  not  try  to 
understand  it  The  thought  lay  upon  his  mind  like 
balm.  The  peace  of  God. 

"Have  you  brought  up  my  book?"  questioned 
Thomasine,  wide  awake  on  her  pillow.  "I  was  so  vexed 
to  have  let  it  lie  in  the  hall.  It  isn't  the  sort  of  book 
for  that." 

"The  Peace  of  God,"  he  answered,  laying  it  down. 

"How  long  you  have  been,  dear!" 

"I  met  the  Americans.  We  must  arrange  about  Val 
Drina." 

He  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  listening  to  the  music 
in  his  brain,  like  a  church-organ.  At  last  he  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  next  morning  dawned  as  blue  and  spotless  and 
serene  as  the  preceding  one.  The  excursion  to  Val 
Drina  was  fixed  up  by  the  brisk  American  in  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye.  Almost  before  the  others  realised  that  it 
was  taking  place,  they  found  themselves  driving  back 
from  it  Kenneth  had  enjoyed  it  boisterously.  Only 
once  or  twice  he  had  heard  the  voices  saying  "Murderer;" 
not  if  he  laughed  loud  enough.  Once  he  caught  his 
young  wife's  gaze  fixed  on  him  a  little  wonderingly.  But 
when  you  marry  into  another  nationality  you  are  never 
quite  as  certain  of  your  ground  as  in  your  own. 

On  their  homeward  road  from  the  Cascade  they 
halted  at  Cirio  for  tea.  "And  we  must  take  time  for 
our  tea,  please,"  said  an  English  lady  who  was  of  the 
party.  "I  can't  bear  to  be  hurried  over  my  tea."  As 
they  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the  gardens,  laughing 
and  chattering,  a  stately,  well-dressed  figure  issued  from 
the  little  pink  hotel  against  the  mulberry-trees,  and  made 
straight  for  Kenneth. 

"You  here?"  he  cried  in  astonishment  to  Maria 
MacClachlin. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered.  "It  isn't  one  of  the  coin- 
cidences that  never  occur.  I  came  here  on  purpose." 

"But  how  did  you  know  that  we " 

"I  came  away  for  a  holiday,  and  I  chose  the  lakes, 
because  I  knew  you  were  here.  We  were  bound  to  meet 
sooner  or  later  at  some  of  these  excursion  places,  like 
this.  I  had  no  wish  to  intrude  on  your  honeymoon." 

"Are  you  alone?"  he  asked  uncomfortably. 

"No,  Hortense  is  with  me.  And  the  widow.  Where 
is  your  wife?  With  that  gentleman?  An  American? 
Shall  we  walk  along  this  path  a  bit,  to  the  Belvedere?" 
She  looked  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist.  "My  tea  is  due 
in  four  minutes,  but  it  won't  come.  These  Italians  are 
too  shockingly  unpunctual.  No  wonder  they've  missed  a 
couple  of  centuries.  They  will  never  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"Do  you  still  wear  a  watch  on  each  wrist?"  he 
asked,  for  the  sake  of  something  to  say. 

"Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  no  care  or  expense  can 
make  the  two  keep  the  same  time.  They  would  drive 
me  mad,  if  anything  in  the  world  could  do  that" 

"You  said  Hortense  was  with  you?"  he  remarked 
more  uncomfortably  still. 

"Yes — oh,  it's  a  shocking  story.  Her  butcher  was 
married  already  and  only  wanted  my  wine-shop.  But 
I'm  glad  to  say  the  awful  experience  in  lying  has  been 
a  lesson  to  Hortense.  She  lies  less — I  think.  And  the 
widow,  you  remember,  the  widow  of  the  Chantilly  groom?" 
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"But  you  got  rid  of  her  after  a  couple  of  weeks!" 

"In  those  two  weeks  she  contrived  to  contract  a  some- 
thing in  her  throat — 'contract'  is  the  right  word:  she 
calls  it  a  'tightening  of  the  borax.'  She  says  she  got  it 
standing  before  the  hall,  urging  the  people  to  come  in. 
'You  told  me  to  urge  'em,  Miss,'  she  says,  'and  I  urged 
'em  till  I  'adn't  a  hatom  o'  wind  left  inside  my  borax.' 
So  she  lays  the  blame  at  my  door.  So  I  had  to  bring 
her  here."  Maria  laughed  good-naturedly.  "I  shouldn't 
mind,  if  she  and  Hortense  would  leave  off  quarrelling. 
Curiously  enough  their  quarrels  are  chiefly  about  the 
lies  that  either  says  the  other  tells  me.  Both  are  right 
about  the  other's  lying:  in  fact  that  is  about  the  only 
true  thing  that  either  says  to  me." 

"Just  now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Hortense 
told  fewer  untruths?" 

"That  is  only  because  she  speaks  less.  Her  sorrow 
has  undoubtedly  somewhat  silenced  her.  She  was  very 
garrulous,  you  remember,  but  she  is  as  unreliable  as 
ever.  However,  don't  let's  talk  about  that  I  was 
anxious  to  meet  with  you,  my  dear  young  friend.  You 
are  very  happy,  of  course." 

He  hesitated.  She  looked  at  him  sharply.  "I  have 
had  a  month  of  unbroken  felicity,"  he  hastened  to  say. 

"That  is  right  You  don't  mind  my  consulting  you? 
I  have  been  very  anxious  to  consult  you,  dear  friend." 

He  grinned.   "I  am  an  odd  man  to  consult,"  he  said. 
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"Dr.  Lisse  told  a  very  different  tale." 

"Oh  yes!"  he  cried,  "yes!  yes!  I  helped  the  Lisses 
admirably!  Oh,  I  managed  that  affair  most  remarkably 
well." 

"Just  so,"  she  replied.  "Look  here,  Mr.  Graye.  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  your  sister-in-law,  Laura." 

"An  exceptional  woman." 

"I  mean  by  what  she  said  to  me  when  she  was  my 
guest  at  Belleville.  Oh,  not  by  the  spirit-business,  of 
course.  That  is  all  rubbish  and  nonsense;  and  the 
second-sight,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Highlands,  must 
be  some  sort  of  trick.  You  don't  believe  in  dead  people 
coming  back  to  talk  to  us?" 

"No,"  said  Kenneth.  But  his  voice  was  so  terrible 
that  she  stopped.  "Are  you  ill?  I  ought  to  have 
noticed  before.  You  are  not  looking  at  all  well.  Let 
us  sit  down." 

"It  is  nothing.     I  am  all  right,  I  assure  you." 

"Let  us  sit  down  here,  in  the  Belvedere,"  she  com- 
manded. "Isn't  it  a  glorious  view?  But  you  oughtn't 
to  stay  in  these  parts.  Too  much  felicity  doesn't  seem 
to  agree  with  you,  Kenneth  Graye.  Or  rather,  these 
lake  climates  don't  suit  nervous  temperaments." 

"Mine  is  not  a  nervous  temperament.  I  am  calm 
enough,"  he  said  quickly. 

"H'm.  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  go  to  Milan  a 
bit,  and  look  at  pictures  with  Thomasine.  As  we  did  in 
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Paris.  That  wasn't  exciting.  At  least,  not  to  me.  But 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  this.  I  am  sure 
Laura  Lisse  is  right  about  big  houses.  She  has  begun 
at  once,  admirably,  with  their  own  place  in  Holland. 
Now  there  is  Rowangowan.  Thirty  unused  bedrooms. 
Could  anything,  in  our  modern  condition  of  social  ethics, 
be  more  wicked,  more  absurd?" 

"The  same  thing,"  he  said,  "holds  good  of  Invergraye." 

"Well!"  she  answered,  "Invergraye  is  neither  yours 
nor  is  it  James's,  but  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  Rowangowan 
is  mine.  I  shall  not  marry.  Oh,  never  mind.  I'm  so 
glad  you've  found  a  congenial  helpmate.  But  now  /  have 
both  Hortense  and  the  widow  to  assist  me,  definitely,  I 
feel  I  can  never  abandon  my  Chevaliers.  They  are  rather 
too  much  sans  peur,  I  fear,  and  they  certainly  are  by  no 
means  sans  reproche,  but  the  'muttons'  want  protecting 
all  the  more  on  that  account.  And  there  the  great  house 
stands,  and  will  stand  for  ever — nonsense,  Kenneth 
Graye,  I  had  far  better  do  it,  whilst  I  am  alive." 

"What?"  He  put  the  question  almost  mechanically. 
Yet  he  was  glad  of  this  consultation,  striving  to  keep  his 
brain  clear  for  it 

"I  confess,  I  don't  care  so  much  for  idiots,  but  I 
have  always  felt  a  special  pity  for  the  indigent  insane. 
Now  that  is  where  you  come  in.  I  want  to  make  Ro- 
wangowan into  a  County  Asylum  for  Pauper  Lunatics!" 
She  looked  at  him  triumphantly,  grateful  to  know  the 
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thing  off  her  mind.  "You  being  my  immediate  neigh- 
bour, I  felt  I  couldn't  do  it  without  your  consent." 

"Thanks,"  he  said  in  a  toneless  voice. 

"Of  course  I  should  build  a  stone  wall  all  round." 

"Of  course,"  he  said. 

"And  the  river — I  should  have  to  do  something 
about  the  river." 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"You  can't  allow  lunatics  near  water,"  she  said  with 
great  decision. 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  he  answered,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  lake. 

"You  see,  Kenneth  Graye,  I  thought  there  would  not 
be  any  such  very  great  objections" — her  tone  had  grown 
a  little  anxious — "because  of  the  vicinity  of  a  deranged 
person,  anyway." 

"Yes,  quite  so,"  he  said  eagerly,  "quite  so.  I  quite 
understand  what  you  mean." 

"I  thought,  as  your  poor  nephew  would  now  probably 
live  at  Invergraye " 

"But  you  mistake  about  my  nephew.  You  don't 
seem  to  have  heard,"  he  said  excitedly.  "Sir  James  is 
an  idiot  no  longer.  He  is  going  to  be  a  wiser  man  than 
any  of  us.  I  shall  advise  him  to  stand  for  Parliament! 
He  says  'ma'  and  'ba,'  and  talks  words.  He  calls 
Thomasine  'angel.'  You  see  what  a  clever  boy  he  is, 
to  call  Thomasine  angel.  I  don't  know  what  he  calls 
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me.  They  haven't  written  to  say  that  But  it  appears 
he  thinks  I'm  an  awful  liar,  and  Barton  too,  because  we 
told  him  that  things  were  good,  when  they  were  un- 
pleasant. Isn't  that  ridiculous,  to  say  a  thing's  good, 
when  it's  unpleasant?  Almost  as  ridiculous  as  killing  a 
man  when  he'd  paid  the  money.  So,  you  see,  he  under- 
stands I'm  a  liar.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  any  inkling 
that  I'm  a  murderer  as  well!" 

"What  nonsense  you  are  talking,"  said  Maria  Mac- 
Clachlin;  but  she  edged  away  a  little  and  looked  down 
towards  the  hotel,  where  the  other  people  were. 

"Personally,  you  don't  like  nonsense?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  a  little  wholesome  fooling." 

"You  are  sane,  eminently  sane.  I  am  not.  I  was 
always  a  little  crazy,  as  you  know.  It  is  in  my  family." 

"Now,  that  is  unwholesome  nonsense,  as  I  have  told 
you  before.  Worse,  it  is  wicked.  I  have  known  your 
family  all  my  life,  and  my  aunt  knew  them  half  a  century 
before  me.  There  are  no  saner  people  in  the  country." 

"Very  odd,"  he  said. 

"The  truth  is,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Kenneth  Graye." 

"I  am,"  he  answered.  "I  am.  That  is  what  I've 
been  saying  all  day,  only  they  won't  hear  me.  Now, 
you  won't  hear  me.  Whom  were  you  thinking  of  putting 
away  at  Rowangowan?" 

"Pauper  lunatics,  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  rising. 
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"Won't  you  take  me?  I'm  not  a  pauper,  I  fear, 
but  I'm  a  lunatic.  There,  now  I've  told  you.  I'm  so 
glad." 

"For  God's  sake,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I  was  only  joking, 
of  course.  Why,  you  can  see  how  sane  I  am.  Every- 
body can  see  it  Nobody  would  guess,  unless  I  told 
them.  So  that  proves  it's  a  joke.  I'm  as  sane  as  the 
other  members  of  my  family.  No,  that's  James.  As 
sane  as  the  members  your  aunt  knew.  There's  no  saner 
family  in  Scotland." 

"Shall  we  join  the  others?" 

He  walked  beside  her.  "I  approve  of  your  project. 
I  think  it's  admirable.  There's  something  most  beauti- 
fully appropriate  to  me  in  the  idea  of  having  that  lunatic 
asylum  next  door.  Make  a  hole  in  that  stone  wall  of 
yours  that  won't  let  anybody  out,  but  that'll  let  some- 
body in.  It  ought  to  be  quite  easy,  with  our  modern 
appliances,  to  manage  that." 

"Let  us  hurry!  Even  Italian  tea  will  be  ready  by 
this  time,"  she  said,  to  create  a  diversion. 

"Oh,  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small,"  he  answered.  "No,  it's  coffee  wants 
grinding,  not  tea.  However,  the  sentiment  holds  good. 
There's  no  escaping  from  our  ultimate  fate,  Miss  Mac- 
Clachlin.  No  escape.  No  escape."  After  that  they 
walked  down  the  pathway  in  silence,  till  he  began,  hur- 
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riedly,  at  the  bottom:  "You  won't  say  anything  to  my 
wife  about  my  stupid  little  joke!  It  is  a  stupid  joke: 
I  oughtn't  to  make  it  I  pretend  sometimes  to  think  I 
am  going  out  of  my  mind,  but,  of  course,  that's  non- 
sense. And  I'm  most  especially  anxious  to  keep  my 
little  joke  from  her.  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up  on  that 
account." 

"The  sooner  you  give  it  up  the  better,"  said  Maria 
incisively.  "What  the  fun  can  be  of  talking  thus  to  me, 
as  you  did  in  Paris  once  before,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. You  keep  this  idea  about  your  going  mad  for 
me,  I  trust?" 

" Of  course,"  he  said  eagerly.  "Of  course.  Quite  right. 
Yes,  it  is  a  little  secret  between  you  and  me." 

"Well,  you  may  abandon  it  then,  now,  my  dear  friend. 
I  appreciate  your  motive,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  remaining  'M.  M.'"  She 
pointed  to  her  brooch,  as  she  concluded,  the  big  silver 
" Mise'ricorde  aux  Moutons"  badge.  And  with  this  final 
snub  she  left  him.  "Hortense!"  she  called.  The  widow 
came  bustling  up.  "Hortense  is  busy,"  she  said,  "with 
the  other  party's  'coshays.'  You  can  'ear  'em  laughing. 
But  'coshay  coshong,'  says  I."  Close  behind  her,  how- 
ever, followed  the  Frenchwoman.  "Ah,  you  say  coshong," 
cried  the  shrill  Hortense,  "but  what  you  mean  is  'pique/ ' 
She  jumped  with  joy  at  her  own  miserable  pun.  Maria 
sat  down,  sighing,  to  her  tea.  "You  are  both  late,"  she 
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said,  "for  I  told  you  to  be  here  at  five,  waiting.  But  I 
can't  fine  you  your  usual  centime  a  minute,  for  I  don't 
know  which  of  my  watches  has  the  correct  time."  She 
looked  down  helplessly  at  her  two  wrists.  "Go  and 
find  out,  Hortense,  please!"  "It  is  the  one  which  re- 
tards most,"  replied  Hortense  without  budging.  Maria 
laughed. 

She  greeted  Thomasine  with  real  affection.  Somehow 
or  other,  she  felt  slightly  responsible  for  the  young  Dutch- 
woman's married  happiness.  She  inquired,  in  a  tone 
which  cared  for  the  answer,  how  things  had  gone  with  the 
bride.  "I  am  happier,"  said  Thomasine,  "than  I  should 
ever  have  imagined  possible."  "You  deserve  it,  my  dear," 
replied  Maria  heartily.  "Happier  than  the  deserts  of 
any  creature  alive,"  said  Thomasine.  Maria  need  say  no 
more.  "And  Mr.  Graye  is  well?"  she  ventured.  "Quite 
well,  and  so  delighted  about  his  nephew;  thanks." 

"I  shall  come  across  you  again,  I  daresay,  before 
you  leave  for  home,"  said  Maria,  brushing  away  her 
crumbs. 

"If  all  goes  well  with  James,  we  shall  stay  in  Italy 
till  Christmas.  We  shall  travel  on  to  Florence  and  Rome," 
replied  Thomasine.  "I  am  going  back  next  week  to  my 
muttons.  Hortense ! " 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle!" 

"Tell  that  coshay  not  to  saw  his  poor  horse's  mouth 
like  that!" 
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"But  I  do  not  speak  Italian,  Mademoiselle!" 

"Nor  do  I,  as  I  have  told  you  before.  I  don't  know 
what  'saw'  is  in  French  or  I'd  tell  him  myself.  Coc- 
chiere!  Cocchiere!  non " 

"  Segare,"  suggested  Thomasine. 

"  Segare  la  testa  al  cavallo!" 

"Ma,  signora,  io  non  sego  niente!"  came  the  amazed, 
good-natured  reply. 

"Si!  Si!  Allora  non  pullere!  Oh,  that  can't  be 
right.  How  useless  you  are,  Hortense !  Non  fare  cost! " 
In  her  vehemence  she  caught  at  the  little  white- and-p ink 
table-cloth  and  pulled  it  towards  her.  It  was  a  flimsy 
thing,  it  went  very  lightly:  it  sent  the  tea-things  all  over 
her  in  a  shower. 

"Oh  dear  me,  what  a  mess!"  she  cried.  "What  a 
mess!  Venga  qui,  cocchiere!  Give  him  a  couple  of 
'leers,'  Hortense,  and  tell  him  to  be  good  to  his  horse. 
Cavaliere!  Christiano!  Buona  al  cavallo!  Si!" 

Hortense  gave  the  driver  one  of  the  two  francs,  with 
a  grin — a  "leer"  and  a  leer  make  two  leers,  Maria — and 
explained  to  him  that  he  was  a  cavalier  and  a  Christian. 
He  said  that  a  franc  wasn't  much  for  a  man  who  was 
all  that.  Maria  sat  demonstrating  to  Thomasine  that  a 
League  of  Mercy  amongst  Italian  drivers  would  be  as 
grand  a  mission  as  anyone  could  find  to  undertake, 
and  that  only  an  Englishwoman  could  work  it.  Thoma- 
sine agreed  with  her.  "If  I  live  a  twelvemonth  longer, 
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I  shall  start  it  myself,"  said  Maria.  She  gave  Thomasine 
a  packet  of  pamphlets  about  international  transport 
enormities,  and  three  dozen  copies  of  The  Cry  of  the  Cow. 
"All  dumb  creatures  may  count  on  my  sympathy,"  she 
said.  "I  cannot  resist  the  appeal  of  a  sheep  or  an  ass. 
And,  by-the-bye,  if  you  ever  stand  in  need  of  a  friend, 
Thomasine,  send  a  telegram  to  Maria  MacClachlin ! " 

Thomasine  repeated  this  kindly  meant  injunction, 
with  much  merriment,  to  Kenneth,  in  their  room  at  the 
hotel.  "And  why,  pray,  should  you  stand  in  need  of 
telegrams  to  Maria  MacClachlin?"  demanded  Kenneth 
uneasily. 

"Oh,  it  was  only  just  her  way  of  saying  something 
friendly." 

"She  might  have  chosen  something  more  reasonable 
to  say." 

"Surely  it  wasn't  quite  so  absurd." 

"Yes,  it  was,"  he  persisted. 

"For  instance,  you  might  fall  ill,"  she  said  gently,  to 
exculpate  the  other  woman. 

"Why  should  I  fall  ill?  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life! 
What  makes  you  think  I  should  fall  ill?"  He  stopped 
dressing,  excitedly.  He  turned  to  her.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  falling  ill." 

"I  was  only  suggesting  the  vague  possibility,"  she 
said,  "God  forbid  we  should  have  need  of  her  services. 
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She  is  the  sort  of  person  one  would  naturally  turn  to  in 
misfortune." 

"Poor  Maria!"  he  said,  brushing  his  hair.  And  he 
told  his  wife  about  Miss  MacClachlin's  projects  with 
Rowangowan.  Thomasine  tried  to  steady  her  features. 
"No,"  she  said,  "if  you  ask  me,  I  do  not  like  it  I  do 
not  like  it,  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

"You!  I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  approve!" 
he  cried,  astonished. 

"I  am  afraid  of  mad  people.  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
have  an  especial  aversion  to  mad  people.  I  know  it  is 
wrong." 

"By  Jove,  I  had  forgotten.   I  must  write  and  tell  her." 

"Oh  no,  not  that.  That  would  be  wicked!"  she 
cried,  much  upset 

"It's  a  pity  you  should  have  such  a  dislike  to  mad 
people.  I — I  rather  like  them." 

"Oh,  Kenneth,  you  cannot  mean  that" 

"But  I  do.  A  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin." 

She  puckered  her  brows,  endeavouring  to  follow  his 
meaning. 

"As  I  grow  older,"  he  continued  sagely,  tying  his 
tie,  with  firm  hand,  into  its  usual  perfect  bow,  "I  realise 
that  the  human  race  consists  of  fools  and  madmen.  Much 
better  be  a  madman  than  a  fool."  She  laughed  at  him, 
cheerfully.  "What  a  clever,  naughty,  untrue  thing  to 
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say!"  At  dinner  he  said  more  clever  things.  Some  of 
them  were  naughty,  but  by  no  means  all  untrue. 

In  the  smoking-room  he  found  the  chaplain.  He  was 
one  of  the  chaplain's  favourites.  The  poor  cleric,  him- 
self a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  had  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes he  was  not  expected  to  show.  The  twelfth  com- 
mandment forbade  him,  and  also  the  hotel  company. 
He  was  expected  to  be  amiable  at  two  guineas  a  week 
during  the  season.  He  had  known  better  days,  as  a 
successful  tea-merchant,  before  he  had  gone  honourably 
bankrupt  and  hurried,  half  educated,  into  the  church. 
His  preachings  were  paltry,  but  his  conversations  were 
full  of  sympathy,  without  much  insight,  and  of  help. 

"Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Huggins,"  asked  Kenneth 
straightway,  "that  a  man  has  done  a  thing,  if  he  didn't 
want  to  do  it?" 

"Suppose  we  put  the  case  more  clearly?"  suggested 
Mr.  Huggins,  amiably  sipping  his  coffee. 

"If  you  had  killed  a  man " 

"Yes,"  said  the  clergyman,  adding  a  third  lump. 

"Would  you  be  a  murderer?" 

"No!"  cried  the  little  old  chaplain  energetically, 
"for  I  am  quite  certain — God  forgive  my  presumption! 
— that  I  should  never  have  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  any  one  any  harm!" 

Kenneth  nodded  his  head  several  times.    "I  approve 
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of  your  answer,"  he  said.  "Still,  as  you  say,  you  speak 
presumptuously." 

"My  dear  sir,  do  I  look  like  a  murderer?" 

"Do  I?"  Mr.  Huggins,  mild-faced  and  faded,  gazed 
at  the  dark-complexioned,  dark-eyed  young  man.  "N-n-no, 
of  course  not,"  he  said.  Kenneth  noticed  the  momentary 
stutter.  "Of  course  not,"  said  the  chaplain,  over-empha- 
sising the  denial.  For  Mrs.  Huggins  held  a  frequently 
expressed  opinion  that  "all  Italians  looked  like  mur- 
derers," even  the  harmless  little  handful  of  native  Protes- 
tants (approved  of  and  patronised)  that  met  on  Sundays 
in  a  basement  room  of  the  Bellaria.  And  Mrs.  Huggins's 
secular  opinions  were  her  husband's,  just  as  his  religious 
convictions  were  hers.  Mr.  Graye  had  undoubtedly  a 
strong  look  of  an  Italian. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not,"  energetically  cried  Mr. 
Huggins. 

"You  know  nothing  of  business,  of  course,  bank- 
ruptcy; matters  of  that  kind?"  continued  Kenneth. 

"I — I  know  a  little,"  answered  the  chaplain  nervously. 

Kenneth  recalled  his  own  Free  Church  minister  at 
home,  who  had  once  asked  him  what  those  lines  were 
for  across  a  cheque,  and  he  smiled.  "The  bankruptcy 
you  know  about  is  moral  brankruptcy,"  he  said.  "Lord! 
what  a  lot  of  people  you  must  see  coming  into  court 
with  no  assets!" 

"They  don't  come,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
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"True,  you  are  not  a  father  confessor.  I  wish  you 
were." 

"My  dear  sir,  every  priest " 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  it's  different.  Protestant  priests 
have  wives,  and  we  all,  even  the  best  of  us,  want  to  tell 
our  wives  about  other  men's  faults." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  confession  is  sacred." 

"And  our  wives,  even  the  best  of  them,  want  to  tell 
other  wives  of  the  faults  of  other  men.  It's  inevitable." 
Kenneth  sighed. 

The  amiable  clergyman  echoed  the  sigh,  more  mildly. 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  priest  who  thirsts  after  casuistry. 
"But  we  hide  away  our  crimes,"  said  Kenneth  moodily, 
"and  they  come  to  the  surface  all  the  same."  "Ah,  true, 
true,"  the  clergyman  shook  a  responsive  head.  "Too 
true.  Like  Enoch  Arden!"  "Eugene  Aram,"  corrected 
Kenneth  irritably.  He  might  be  going  out  of  his  senses, 
but  this  was  outrageous.  "Eugene  Arden,"  admitted 
Mr.  Huggins  gently,  "you  are  right.  The  name  Arden 
so  easy  to  remember  too.  Shakespeare,  you  know." 
Kenneth  lounged  to  his  feet,  and  shook  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe.  "You  agree  with  me,  I  see,"  he  said.  "No 
man  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  an  action 
which  he  did  not  foresee." 

"Unless  he  might  reasonably  have  foreseen  them," 
amended  the  clergyman  quickly. 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub,"  answered  Kenneth,  going  out. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HE  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Thomasine 
was  sitting  chatting  with  the  chaplain's  wife.  He  caught 
the  words  "mothers'  meeting"  and  "calico  at  ninepence 
three  farthings."  Other  groups  were  in  the  big  room 
here  and  there,  reading,  playing  cards.  A  young  girl 
was  screaming  "Thine  eyes!" 

"I  am  going  out  on  the  water  a  bit,"  he  said. 

"Again,  dear?     Aren't  you  tired?" 

"No.     Won't  you  come  with  me?" 

"Mrs.  Graye  has  a  headache,"  put  in  the  chaplain's 
kindly  wife. 

"All  right.     I  shan't  be  more  than  an  hour  or  so." 

"It's  very  dark,  Kenneth." 

"I  shall  take  Giuseppe."  He  wandered  away  to  the 
landing-place,  found  his  boatman — in  a  trattoria — and 
shoved  off.  All  these  weeks  they  had  had  Giuseppe's 
boat,  mostly  without  Giuseppe.  The  latter  was  a  not 
very  talkative  northern  Italian,  middle-aged,  with  a  brown 
moustache  and  grizzly  hair.  He  was  a  philosopher,  as 
Kenneth  had  learnt  from  the  few  brief  talks  that  had 
taken  place  between  them,  and  he  evinced  a  rather  piti- 
ful interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  fellow-men. 
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They  rowed  away  slowly  into  the  darkness.  The  lights 
of  the  little  town  glimmered  small,  in  a  cluster  and  a 
long-drawn  crescent:  other  radiant  specks  shone  here  and 
there  round  the  far-away  circle  of  the  hills.  The  usual 
tinkle  of  mandolines,  the  faint  echo  of  "Santa  Lucia" 
sounded  from  distant  corners:  over  the  black  expanse 
of  water  brooded  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  heavily 
clouded  sky.  The  night  was  thick  with  silence,  weighed 
down  by  a  motionless  heat.  Kenneth  dropped  his  oars 
and  let  the  other  man  row.  The  exercise  had  done  him 
good,  as  always,  but  his  heart  was  beating  so  wildly,  he 
felt  he  must  stop.  His  thoughts  would  steady  down  for 
a  moment,  and  then  they  would  begin  dancing  again:  it 
was  that  whirl  which  no  mortal  could  stand,  a  persistent 
noise,  like  the  clatter  of  a  train  over  a  bridge,  going 
round  and  round.  And  your  only  escape  from  it  was 
talking,  talking  incessantly,  just  when  you  felt  that  the 
one  wise  thing  for  you  was  not  to  talk.  Yet  talk  you  must, 
to  escape  from  the  voices  inside  you:  you  would  go 
mad  with  those  voices,  unless  you  heard  yourself  speak- 
ing aloud. 

"Giuseppe!"     The  oarsman  started. 

"Are  you  married,  Giuseppe?" 

"I  have  not  that  advantage,  signore." 

"You  think  it  is  an  advantage?" 

Giuseppe  rowed  on  with  leisurely  stroke. 

"Well?     Speak  out!" 
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"To  you,  signore,  the  husband  of  the  charming 
signora,  what  else  could  one  say?" 

"Forget  about  the  charming  signora!" 

"For  me,  I  should  think:  happy  they  who  can  marry, 
if  they  wish.  Happier  they  who  wish  not" 

"True." 

"He  that  enjoys  with  another,  enjoys  doubly,  they 
say,  but,  when  sorrow  comes,  it  is  best  to  be  alone." 

"Yet  a  sorrow  we  share  is  but  half  a  sorrow,  they  say." 

"Ah,  signore,  who  say?  It  is  the  saying  of  the 
woman,  the  coward,  the  weakling,  the  fool!  A  man, 
when  his  grief  comes  to  him,  he  thanks  the  saints,  if  it 
strike  him  only.  There  is  no  more  terrible  misfortune, 
surely,  than  to  know  that  my  sorrow  is  the  sorrow  of 
the  woman  I  love." 

"Ah!"  cried  Kenneth.  His  cry  rang  across  the  dark 
water.  Giuseppe,  for  a  moment,  stopped  rowing.  This 
young  Englishman — his  was,  of  all  visitors  at  the  hotel, 
the  most  evident  perfect  felicity.  What  meant  such  a 
cry?  The  oars  sank  again,  languidly.  The  English — 
their  manners  are  always  eccentric!  There  is  not  a 
philosopher  among  them.  Giuseppe  rowed  on. 

Presently  Kenneth  began  talking  fast  and  loud.  He 
told  Giuseppe  a  lot  about  Dante,  especially  about  the 
Inferno:  he  got  down  into  the  seventh  circle  and  the 
river  of  blood.  He  even  said  the  whole  lake  was  blood — 
blood — blood,  and,  if  you  once  dropped  into  it,  you  would 
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never  be  able  to  get  out  again,  at  least,  if  you  had  murdered 
a  fellow-creature.  Centaurs  would  run  all  round  it  and 
shoot  at  you  with  their  arrows,  if  you  tried  to  escape. 
Giuseppe  approved  of  Dante — il grandissimo  poeta  italiano 
— but  though  he  had  not  read  any  of  the  poet's  writings, 
he  was  quite  sure  Dante  could  never  have  said  the  Lago 
Maggiore  was  all  blood.  Besides,  if  it  had  been,  you 
couldn't  have  seen  it  in  this  darkness.  And  as  for 
Centaurs — well,  well,  the  English  are  always  eccentric. 
There  is  not  a  philosopher  among  them.  If  the  Signore 
fell  in,  he  would  hold  himself  up,  he,  who  could  swim  so 
admirably,  and  Giuseppe  would  probably  pull  him  over 
the  side  again.  But  it  was  advisable  not  to  fall  in.  "Of 
course,"  said  Kenneth,  settling  down;  and  he  told  of  the 
usurers  who  were  in  hell,  and  that  Dante  had  not  under- 
stood, at  first,  why  usury  should  be  a  sin  at  all.  "And  it 
isn't  a  sin  worth  mentioning,"  he  concluded,  "nothing  like 
sending  an  evil  man  to  his  doom."  Giuseppe  was  a  philo- 
sopher, but  at  this  stage  he  crossed  himself.  Kenneth 
asked  him,  frankly,  who  he  thought  was  the  better  man 
of  the  two,  a  usurer  or  a  murderer?  Giuseppe,  from 
his  standpoint  as  an  Italian  peasant,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  for  the  murderer,  whereupon,  to  his  amazement, 
Kenneth  handed  him  a  gold  piece.  Under  such  en- 
couragement Giuseppe  was  emboldened  to  tell  a  magni- 
ficent story  of  his  own  youth,  how  a  cousin  of  his,  beyond 
the  mountains,  far  away,  yonder!  a  young  man,  hot- 
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headed,  had  shot  with  a  rifle  the  oppressor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  local  banker,  who  had  ruined,  through  a 
mortgage,  Giuseppe's  uncle — and  how  the  jury,  at  the 
assizes,  had  acquitted  the  son,  in  a  burst  of  triumph, 
and  evvivas,  a  halo  of  glory!  Kenneth  listened  to  this 
story  with  great  attention,  and,  when  it  was  quite  finished, 
he  asked  to  have  it  all  told  over  again.  Giuseppe  com- 
plied, though  he  wished  the  Englishman  would  leave  off 
muttering  to  himself  the  whole  time,  in  an  undertone,  while 
the  weird,  dead  old  tale  was  telling,  in  the  dark  on  the 
rippling  water.  From  what  part  was  this  cousin?  From 
near  Bergamo.  Ah!  Kenneth's  mother  had  lived — had 
been  born — he  believed — at  Bergamo.  He  did  not  speak 
of  his  Italian  blood  to  Giuseppe.  He  knew  nothing  of 
his  mother's  antecedents  or  connections.  She  had  never 
been  encouraged  to  refer  to  them.  All  that  proud,  per- 
plexed Scotch  family  had  deemed  silence  and  ignorance 
best.  The  name  had  been  Gardoni,  Emilia  Gardoni. 
Kenneth,  unwilling  to  inquire,  would  have  liked  to  know, 
what  the  name  was  of  Giuseppe's  hero-cousin;  he  wondered 
why  he  wanted  to  know.  The  lake  was  dark,  and 
crimson.  The  sky  was  slowly  crimsoning.  Surely,  the 
skies  and  waters  of  the  world,  at  night,  were  never 
crimson.  Only  the  waters  and  the  skies  of  hell. 

Slowly,  busy  with  his  own  reminiscences,  the  boat- 
man rowed  back  towards  the  shore.  A  long,  long  time 
he  glided  over  the  silent  water.  Kenneth  lay  muttering, 
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in  an  undertone,  never  ceasing  for  a  moment,  all  the 
time. 

"After  all,"  said  the  boatman,  at  last,  breaking  the 
oppressive  silence  between  them,  "my  cousin  enjoyed  his 
triumph  but  briefly.  There  is  a  certain  retribution  in 
these  things,  mysterious.  I  admire  his  deed,  yet,  of 
course  it  was  wrong.  From  all  points  of  view,  but  that 
of  blind  enthusiasm,  it  was  wrong." 

The  figure  in  the  stern,  whilst  muttering  on,  said 
scornfully,  "You  call  it  wrong?" 

"I  call  it  wrong.  Philosophy  calls  it  wrong.  And 
Fate.  Do  you  believe  in  Fate,  Signore?" 

"In  nothing  else,"  said  the  figure.  The  voice  was  no 
longer  Kenneth's.  Once  the  parched  lips  said,  "  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me!"  and  that  voice  was  Kenneth's  again. 

" II  fato  judged  him  guilty." 

"Did  he  die?"  asked  the  man  in  the  stern.  His 
question  fell  carelessly,  in  a  flood  of  eager  rubbish  that 
sounded  like  a  legal  defence  against  visionary  foes.  "My 
Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  will  certainly  ad- 
mit, if  you  examine  the  question  over  again, — if  only, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  examine  it  over  again,  my 
Lord " 

"No,  he  did  not  die.     He  lost  his  reason." 

"Aha!"  The  figure  stopped  mumbling.  "How  in- 
teresting! Unusual,  I  presume?" 

"It  was  not  so  very  unusual  in  his  family,  Signore. 

7* 
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And,  in  so  far,  perhaps,  we  are  wrong  in  ascribing  to  a 
special  judgment  of  fate  on  his  crime  in  slaying  the 
usurer — (yet  I  love  him  for  it!) — an  event  that  may  only 
have  been  a  natural  development  of  the  trouble  in  his 
blood.  There  was  a  hereditary  taint,  Signore.  The 
mark  was  upon  his  race.  There  had  been  many  mad 
among  the  Gardoni!" 

The  figure,  that  had  listened,  towards  the  close,  in 
breathless  silence,  rose  in  the  stem.  It  rose  to  its  feet 
and  stood  erect  for  one  moment,  without  sound  or 
speech.  Then  it  flung  up  its  arms,  and,  with  a  rocking 
movement  of  the  body,  in  the  darkness,  swung  the  light 
boat  to  and  fro.  It  was  all  done  in  ten  seconds. 
"Signore!"  shrieked  Giuseppe. 

.  The  boat  was  floating  bottom  up.  Giuseppe  had  an 
arm  around  it,  in  the  water.  Kenneth  was  swimming 
through  the  still,  black  night  to  the  shore.  And  as  he 
swam,  gasping,  he  cried  from  time  to  time:  "Forgive! 
Mercy!" — cried  it  into  the  black  and  silent  night. 

He  had  capsized  the  boat  not  far  from  land.  He 
soon  felt  the  shingle  beneath  his  feet  and  stood  up, 
dripping.  Of  Giuseppe  he  had  no  remembrance;  the 
man  righted  his  boat  and  came  back  to  the  town,  to 
give  the  alarm  and  spread  the  news  that  the  young 
English  Signore  was  mad! 

Long  before  that,  however,  Kenneth  had  reached  the 
hotel.  He  ran  all  the  way,  muttering  to  himself  and 
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crying:  his  one  thought  now  was  to  tell  Thomasine,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  she  was  not  married  to  him, 
that  she  was  free;  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  mistake. 
For,  surely,  the  condition  of  his  marriage  to  her  had 
been  that  there  was  no  madness  in  his  mother's  family, 
or  if  there  had  been,  that  it  didn't  matter,  and  now,  you 
see,  it  did  matter,  and  there  had  always  been  mad  people 
among  the  Gardoni,  and  therefore,  if  he  was  mad — as 
undoubtedly  he  now  was ! — then  Thomasine  wasn't  legally 
married  to  him  at  all — in  a  word,  she  was  free!  He 
shouted  aloud,  and  danced  and  sprang,  hatless,  drip- 
ping wet,  in  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  the  highroad, 
along  the  lake,  among  the  scented  groves  and  gardens. 
Sometimes  he  stumbled :  he  fell :  he  was  up  again,  shout- 
ing, and  shrieking,  "Thomasine,  you  are  free!"  It  had 
been  the  one  great  oppression  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  that  Thomasine's  pure  life  was  bound  to  his  guilty 
existence :  his  soul  had  lain  crushed  beneath  that  weight 
of  misery.  But  now,  she  was  free,  and  what  did  it 
matter  that  he  was  in  hell?  He  must  tell  her.  He  must 
tell  her  at  once.  Thomasine! 

He  stood  in  the  entrance  of  the  big  hotel  drawing- 
room.  Little  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there,  on 
the  parquet,  beneath  the  electric  light.  The  fair  Ameri- 
can was  playing  dance  music.  A  couple  of  substantial 
matrons  with  muslin  caps  and  spectacles  were  studying 
the  newspapers.  A  party  of  four  sat,  solemn,  round  a 
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card-table.  Thomasine  reclined  in  the  far  corner  of  a 
long  sofa,  reading  her  book.  Kenneth  saw  Thomasine 
only.  The  musician  stopped  her  gallop.  The  whist- 
players  looked  up,  all  four  annoyed. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  said  one  of  the  matrons  in 
a  loud  voice,  behind  her  paper,  "what  the  Government 
can  mean  by  allowing  Russia " 

"Thomasine!"  cried  Kenneth,  "I  bring  you  the  great 
tidings  of  your  freedom!  You're  not  married  to  me, 
dear  Thomasine,  at  all."  In  the  dead  silence  every  eye 
wandered  from  the  dishevelled  figure  at  the  door  to  the 
young  wife.  She  dropped  her  book;  she  bent  mechani- 
cally to  recover  it;  she  clutched  it  to  her  breast. 

"Kenneth!" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right!  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell 
you,  I  ran  all  the  way  across  the  water,  and  I  had  no 
time  to  change  my  clothes.  Giuseppe  explained  it. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  you  all  to  witness,  that 
Thomasine  Lisse  is  not  my  wife!" 

She  got  up  and  came  towards  him,  rocking  to  and 
fro:  the  ground  seemed  to  swell  and  sink  beneath  her 
feet 

"Dearest,"  she  said  aloud,  "oh,  dear  one!  My  dar- 
ling! Come  with  me!  Come  away!" 

But  he  motioned  her  back.  "No,  that  is  just  what 
we  mustn't  do,"  he  said  wisely,  "because,  if  we  do  that 
sort  of  thing  often,  then,  how  can  we  expect  people  to 
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understand?  All  the  same,  we're  not  in  Scotland:  no 
Scotch  marriages  here!  No,  no!" — his  eyes  travelled 
round  the  drawing-room — "I  take  you  all  to  witness  that 
we  are  not  in  Scotland!" 

"Oh,  dearest  one,"  she  said,  "oh,  my  darling,  come 
away!" 

"I  lost  my  hat,  but  that  doesn't  signify.  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  tell  you  that  I  jumped  from  the  boat. 
You  will  have  to  reward  Giuseppe.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men— no,  men  and  women,  note  that  I  am  in  the  full 
possession  of  my  senses.  I  belong,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  the  sanest  family  in  Scotland" — he  laughed  merrily — 
"and  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  this  dear,  darling 
creature  is  not  my  wife!" 

Before  he  could  stop  her,  she  had  thrown  herself 
upon  his  breast,  her  arms  were  around  his  neck,  her 
bosom  was  pressed  against  his  heart.  "My  husband!" 
she  said,  "oh,  my  husband!  My  husband!"  She  drew 
him,  by  the  sheer  force  of  her  love,  she  bore  him ;  for  a 
moment  he  held  back,  and  they  hung  in  the  doorway 
together.  Her  arms  were  around  him,  closer  and  closer; 
she  clung  to  him;  she  led  him  on.  And  suddenly  he 
sank  his  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  went,  crying  like 
a  little  child. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

IT  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  hardly  be 
feasible,  to  describe  the  full  horror  of  the  ensuing  days. 
As  usual,  in  a  crash  of  utter  catastrophe,  the  Church, 
the  poor,  neglected,  unthanked  Church  stepped  in  with 
ready  shoulders  and  willing  hands.  Mild  Mr.  Huggins 
went  with  Kenneth  to  the  little  semi-furnished  lodgings 
that  Mrs.  Huggins  had  hastily  dusted  and  somewhat 
pulled  to  rights.  The  hotel  manager  had  insisted,  after 
the  scandal  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  patient's  im- 
mediate departure  from  Bellaria;  fortunately  the  poor 
fellow  remained  quite  calm,  if  only  they  would  not  leave 
him  alone  with  Thomasine.  "It  is  most  important,"  he 
repeatedly  told  Mr.  Huggins,  "that  this  lady's  name 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  mine."  All  he  wanted 
was  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by  himself  and  ceaselessly  to 
address  his  judge  and  jury.  Alone  in  the  hotel,  in  the 
early  morning,  deserted,  the  young  wife  telegraphed  to 
Maria.  Edward  could  not  be  expected  before  the  follow- 
ing day.  Miss  MacClachlin  came  across  at  once.  She 
brought  Hortense  along  with  her — "who  is  most  eager 
to  make  herself  useful,  my  dear,  and  she  really  is  a 
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most  capable  woman."  "I  love  crazies.  I  have  much 
experience  of  them,"  said  Hortense.  Maria  cast  a  keen 
glance  at  her.  Hortense  did  not  blench.  "Poor  mutton!" 
said  the  smiling  maid.  "To  whom,  pray,  are  you  allud- 
ing?" demanded  Maria.  "Sir  Kennet — evidemment!" 

"Mr.  Graye,  you  would  say,"  corrected  Maria  ir- 
ritably. "These  eccentricities,  Mademoiselle,  they  are 
for  your  compatriots;  we  foreigners,  we  cannot  follow 
them.  Also  'Kennet,'  it  is  so  much  prettier  than  'Graye.' " 
Hortense  betook  herself  to  the  little  house,  to  make  the 
poor  gentleman  more  comfortable.  She  displaced  every- 
thing Mrs.  Huggins  had  put  down,  and  every  change 
was  an  improvement.  "  Ces  pretres  maries,"  she  muttered, 
"fa  me  tourne  le  cceur."  Mrs.  Huggins's  French  was  of 
the  vaguest;  she  felt  that  "turning  the  heart"  must  be 
connected  with  conversion,  so  she  smiled  most  benign  antly 
to  the  loud-ribboned  Hortense.  She  was  a  good  soul, 
was  the  chaplain's  wife.  One  of  her  chief  non-religious 
comforts  and  secular  beliefs,  in  this  world  of  ups  and 
downs,  was  a  pot  of  ointment  for  the  wart  on  her  chin; 
this  depilatory  she  brought,  with  many  nods  and  smiles, 
to  the  French  maid.  "Is  it  for  the  nerves?  I  have 
none,"  declared  Hortense.  The  chaplain's  wife  pointed 
to  her  companion's  upper  lip.  "Ah! — I  like  my 
moustache,"  said  Hortense.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
big  at  lies;  that  brave  lie  remains  her  biggest.  Mrs. 
Huggins  went  and  told  Maria  that  Hortense  was  much 
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impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  chaplain's  matrimonial 
felicity.  "No  doubt  she  has  seen,  in  her  own  Church, 
what  celibacy  leads  to,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins.  "She  seems 
very  well  disposed.  Could  you  not  bring  her  into  the 
Anglican  Fold?"  "Plus  bete  que  tons  les  montons  du 
monde,"  opined  Hortense.  "Mademoiselle  devrait 
soigner  £a!" 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Thomasine  met 
Edward  at  the  station.  "You  must  give  me  back  my 
husband,"  she  said.  Mr.  Huggins  stood  beside  her;  he 
did  not  add:  "With  the  Almighty's  help."  The  poor 
little  bankrupt  tea-merchant  really  deserved  better  of 
his  church  than  a  season  chaplaincy  and  the  room  be- 
side the  kitchen  flue,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  hotel 
Bellaria. 

Edward  took  his  brother-in-law  away  with  him,  at 
once,  to  Bardwyk.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  that, 
for,  in  outer  appearances,  Kenneth  behaved  like  any 
other  human  being.  Hortense  went  with  them;  Maria 
accompanied  Thomasine.  The  patient — if  so  we  must 
call  him  for  the  time  being — expressed  not  the  slightest 
objection,  as  long  as  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  party 
would  not  pass  through  Scotland  on  their  way.  On  this 
point  he  demanded  to  be  repeatedly  reassured.  He  ex- 
plained to  Hortense  the  marriage  laws  of  his  country — 
what  little  he  knew  of  them:  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
most  Scotchmen  have  but  confused  hearsay  information 
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to  give.  Hortense  replied  that  it  was  the  most  awful 
country  in  the  world.  Not  for  all  the  gold  in  Glasgow 
would  she  go  within  sight  of  it!  "Were  it  like  that  with 
us  in  Paris,"  she  said,  "I  had  been  married  a  score  of 
times  already!"  She  added:  "At  a  time."  "What,  if 
you  speak  to  a  young  man  in  a  cafe  and  take  an  ab- 
sinthe together  (not  that  /ever  touch  absinthe!),  you  are 
married  to  him — fie!  And,  if  there  are  two  young  men, 
to  which  are  you  married — eh?"  To  this  reiterated 
question  Kenneth  could  supply  no  technical  response, 
but  he  eagerly  advised  her  to  read  Wilkie  Collins's  Man 
and  Wife,  then  a  recent  sensation.  Hortense  afterwards 
told  her  Paris  friends,  that,  in  Scotland,  half  the  popula- 
tion were  married  to  each  other  without  knowing  it. 
"Puisqu'on  ne  le  sait pas!"  said  the  Paris  friends. 

To  his  scientific  brother-in-law  Kenneth  explained 
the  situation  with  logical  persistence.  After  the  first 
shock  he  had  settled  down  to  his  usual  quiet,  pleasant- 
mannered  existence.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that 
suggested  insanity — outside  the  one  painful  subject  of 
his  anxiety  to  spare  Thomasine.  "We  were  married  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  she  ran  no  risk,"  he  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  "Therefore  there  has  been 
no  'consensus':  therefore  there  has  been  no  marriage.  I 
must" — the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — "I  must  try  to 
forget  her.  She  could  not,  you  know,  be  allied,  all  her 
life,  to  a  murderer — it  would  be  too  shocking.  Thank 
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Heaven,  it  is  not  true.  And  everybody  says  I  am  a 
murderer,  so  it  must  be  true,  though,  sometimes,  I  do 
not  quite  see  it  myself.  But,  when  I  try  to  argue  it  out 
from  the  other  side,  they  raise  such  a  din  that  it  is  far 
better  not  to  argue.  It  is  far  better  not  to  argue.  Be- 
sides, I  often  see  quite  clearly,  that  they  are  right." 

"Argue  with  him!  Make  him  see  what  nonsense  it 
is!"  cried  Thomasine,  as  we  all  cry,  when  first  brought 
into  contact  with  mental  derangement.  "Oh,  I  could  do 
it  in  ten  minutes,  if  you  would  but  let  me!"  Edward 
shook  his  head,  and,  indeed,  Kenneth,  left  alone  with  his 
wife,  could  but  beg  of  her,  finally  with  tears,  to  forgive 
him  and  to  go!  It  was  decided  that,  for  the  present, 
she  should  accompany  her  parents  to  Leyden.  They  had 
been  staying  with  Laura  at  Bardwyk,  when  Thomasine's 
summons  came.  Before  they  left,  however,  an  important 
event  occurred  in  the  Baroness's  life,  which  must  be  set 
down  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ON  the  morning  after  Kenneth's  arrival  the  old  Baron 
and  Baroness  might  have  been  seen  slowly  progressing 
through  Bardwyk  village  by  means  of  their  customary 
donkey-shay.  It  was  a  sunlit  September  morning,  fresh 
and  crisp;  most  things,  and  most  persons,  looked  cheer- 
ful. The  old  couple,  unusually  silent,  were  thinking  of 
the  daughter  they  had  so  sadly  welcomed,  of  the  son- 
in-law  who  held  aloof.  Silent,  in  the  literal  sense,  their 
advance  could  not  be  called,  although  they  shrank  from 
mutual  converse,  for  the  Baroness  sat  up  in  the  little 
carriage,  persistently  urging  the  donkey,  who  stopped  as 
soon  as  he  no  longer  heard  the  "Hoo!  hoo!"  of  her  voice, 
or  felt  the  flap  of  her  reins.  And,  in  fact,  he  would  have 
stopped  even  then — the  use  of  the  whip  being  ruled  out 
in  the  game  as  an  unfair  advantage — had  not  the  Baron 
walked  ahead,  with  persuasive  tones,  and  an  extended 
carrot.  The  Baron  was  a  picturesque  figure  in  any  case, 
with  his  cloud  of  grey  hair  and  fluttering  habiliments: 
the  bright  carrot  added  a  pleasant  touch.  "Come  along! 
come!  come!"  said  the  Baron.  The  Baron  pleaded; 
the  Baroness  prompted.  "Get  along,  do!"  cried  the 
Baroness.  "Do!  do!"  said  the  Baron  in  a  very  different 
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tone;  and  held  the  carrot  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  donkey's  advancing  nose.  Thus  they  slowly  crept 
along  the  winding  lane  between  the  still  green  hedges. 
By  the  cottage  at  the  farther  end  two  fair-haired  children 
stood  watching,  motionless,  serious,  intent. 

"You  are  tiring  yourself,  dear  love!"  said  the  Baroness 
presently,  "and,  besides,  Atalanta  has  long  ago  found  you 
out"  At  her  birth,  in  a  hoary  antiquity,  the  ass  had  been 
christened  thus,  as  a  sort  of  inducement  to  fleetness;  she 
had  never  even  attempted  to  live  up  to  her  name.  "No! 
no!"  contradicted  the  Professor.  "Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  donkey's  breast.  The  name,  otherwise,  is  really 
too  unsuitable;  it  was  the  golden  fruit  which  caused 
Atalanta  to  go  more  slowly  and  to  lose  the  race."  "The 
name  was  an  extravaganza,"  said  the  Baroness.  "Surely 
nothing  is  so  deteriorating  as  an  absolutely  unachievable 
ideal."  "For  a  donkey,  I  grant  you,"  admitted  the  Baron. 
"Not  for  a  strong  man."  And  he  threw  out  his  breast, 
and  thought  of  the  Semicolon:  the  seductive  carrot  he 
pushed  under  the  donkey's  nose.  It  was  done  with  less 
than  his  usual  precision:  Atalanta  leaped  forward;  only 
a  stump  remained  in  the  Professor's  hand.  The  donkey 
stood  still. 

"Hoo!  hoo!"  cried  the  Baroness,  slapping  the  reins 
up  and  down.  The  donkey  munched. 

"Now  you've  done  it,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"She  won't  budge  another  inch,"  said  the  Baron. 
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"Unless  we  turn  her  head.  She'll  trot  home  fast 
enough." 

"Well,  you'd  better  wait  for  me  here,  my  dear. 
Domper's  cottage  is  only  at  the  other  end  of  the  lane. 
I  sha'n't  be  gone  ten  minutes." 

"Ten  minutes!  And  you  want  to  persuade  a  pious 
Dutch  peasant  to  disinfect  the  room  in  which  his  son 
has  died  of  typhus!  To  persuade  him,  when  he  thinks 
disinfection  is  a  devil's  trick  for  intruding  on  God  Al- 
mighty!" 

"Well,  you  can  wait  here  just  as  well  as  there!"  re- 
plied the  Baron,  a  little  put  out. 

"So  be  it  But,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  shouldn't  let 
myself  be  mastered  by  a  brainless  she-ass ! " 

"If  you  were  a  man,  you  would,"  said  the  Baron, 
enigmatically  gazing  at  the  pale-blue  sky.  "It  has  been 
man's — there,  never  mind.  Come  after  me,  if  she'll  let 
you." 

The  Baron  stalked  on,  waving  the  forgotten  carrot 
stump.  Atalanta  watched  him  complacently.  But  hardly 
had  the  old  man  disappeared  round  a  bend  in  the  long 
green  vista,  when  a  sudden  amazement  befell  Atalanta. 
A  loud  thud  descended  on  her  unexpectant  haunches. 
The  Baroness,  rising  in  the  cart,  smote  the  ass  with  the 
rolled-up  manuscript  of  Balaam. 

"The  Professor  is  wrong!"  she  cried  aloud.  "If  so 
good  a  man  as  Balaam  struck  his  donkey,  surely  we 
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may!     I  promised  not  to  whip  the  beast,  but  this  isn't 
a  whip." 

Atalanta,  however,  felt  the  indignity.  She  started 
off  in  an  angry  little  run,  a  sort  of  "no,  you  don't"  jerk, 
until,  suddenly,  round  the  corner,  she  shied. 

"Exactly  like  the  other  one,"  exclaimed  the  Baroness. 
A  tall  black  figure  in  knee-breeches  occupied  the  middle 
of  the  road.  It  swerved  to  the  right,  but  the  Baroness 
had  pulled  the  ass  in  that  direction;  for  a  moment  ass 
and  priest  played  catch. 

"The  angel  of  the  Lord!"  said  the  Baroness  under  her 
breath.  The  priest  took  off  his  hat  and  again  attempted 
to  pass.  He  and  the  lady  knew  each  other  by  sight  and 
no  more;  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  Dutch  vil- 
lages, a  great  gulf  is  fixed.  The  Protestant  scorns,  too 
indifferent:  the  Catholic  hates  with  unresting  hate. 

"Wait  a  moment!  Don't  pass!  I  have  long  wanted 
to  meet  you,"  cried  the  Baroness,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  agitation.  The  parish  priest  drew  nearer,  in  sur- 
prise. He  supposed  that  she  wished  to  speak  of  some 
case  among  his  poor,  but  even  that  was  a  very  unusual 
step.  He  glanced  round  anxiously.  If  someone  were  to 
note  their  converse?  The  lane  was  empty — a  few  yards 
off  stood  his  own  parsonage,  with  the  little  old  Roman 
Catholic  church  beyond.  The  scene  was  very  peaceful 
and  silent.  Atalanta  drooped  her  ears. 
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"The  ass  turned  aside  in  the  path,"  said  the  Baroness 
softly. 

"I  did  not  hear  it  speak,"  smiled  the  priest. 

"I  hear  it  now!"  replied  the  Baroness.  "I  mean — 
I  mean,"  her  voice  trembled,  "it  is  as  if  I  heard  it.  It 
is  as  if  it  spoke  to  me:  Behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord." 

The  priest's  face  changed.  He  was  a  tall,  stern- 
looking  man,  with  the  air  of  an  intellectual  athlete.  His 
wide  nostrils  stiffened  for  a  moment;  his  eyes  cleared. 
"No,  no,"  he  said  at  once,  as  if  to  oversee  the  situation. 
"I  am  a  servant  of  the  devil,  madam.  Every  Protestant 
donkey  is  afraid  of  me." 

"Do  not  speak  so,"  said  the  poor,  fluttering  Baroness. 
"I  have  been  wanting  to  meet  with  you  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  very  unhappy." 

Again  that  stiffening  of  the  priest's  nostrils  and  that 
movement  in  his  eyes. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  madam.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use " 

"Yes,  you  can  be  of  use!  This  meeting  is  provi- 
dential. A  woman,  Mr.  Priest,  wants  more  than  philo- 
sophy, or  dogma — especially  an  old  woman — she  wants 
religion." 

"Yes — ah  yes!"  said  the  priest. 

"You  have  heard  of  this  fresh  great  trouble  that  has 
befallen  us?" 

"No" — for,  in  Dutch  villages,  to  an  almost  incredible 
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degree,  the  two  sections  remain  unconscious  of  each 
other. 

"My  new  English  son-in-law  has  lost  his  wits.  We 
trust  it  will  be  only  temporary,  but " 

"But  what,  madam?" 

She  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy.  Trouble 
comes  to  us,  and  we  have  nothing  to  meet  it  with.  I  do 
not  believe  in  science.  I  have  trusted  to  it,  and  waited 
for  it  to  come  true  all  my  life,  but  it  doesn't.  What  can 
the  doctors  do  for  us?  Nothing.  My  daughter-in-law, 
with  her  devil's  tricks,  can  do  more  than  all  the  doctors ! 
Ah,  Mr.  Priest,  in  my  old  age  my  daughter-in-law  has 
taught  me  to  believe  in  the  devil.  I — I  always  thought 
he  must  be  there,  but  I  never  was  quite  sure.  Now  I've 
seen  him  at  work.  I  can  see  him  daily.  But — but  I've 
seen  the  other  thing,  too,  all  my  life,  if  I  only  would 
admit  it.  If  the  devil  helps  those  that  ask  him,  there 
are  saints  that  do  the  same." 

"There  are,  indeed,"  said  the  priest.  Atalanta  put 
back  her  ears. 

The  agitated  Baroness  fumbled  at  her  breast  and 
drew  forth  her  amulet. 

"It  was  this,"  she  said,  "not  Laura,  that  saved  James 
Graye.  And  now  the  demented  Kenneth  will  not  wear  it." 

"He  is  demented,"  said,  pityingly,  the  priest. 

"But  the  others  sympathise  with  him.  And  yet,  how 
often  have  I  seen  its  efficacy.  In  the  critical  moment  of 
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the  fearful  operation  it  reached  the  house  just  in  time. 
All  through  my  life  it  has  brought  me  good  fortune. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  wonderful  it  should  do  so,  in  the 
house  of  a  heretic?  " 

"The  Blessed  Virgin,"  said  the  priest,  "is  good,  even 
to  heretics.  She  follows  the  precept  of  her  Son:  Bless 
them  that  curse  you." 

"We  do  not  exactly  curse  her,"  suggested  the  Baroness. 

The  priest  saw  his  mistake.  "I  was  not  thinking  of 
good  Christians  like  your  Nobleness,"  he  said  adroitly. 

"I  am  not  a  good  Christian.  I  am  one  of  those 
whom  Renan  and  Strauss  have  led  astray."  The  priest 
shuddered;  he  saw  that  this  impressed  her,  so  he 
shuddered  again.  "My  husband  is  a  great  scientist — 
the  greatest  scientist  living:  you  know  he  is  that?" 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  the  priest. 

"He  is  a  religious  man,  also,  an  intellectual  believer. 
Some  day  he  will  discover  the  cure  of  all  physical 
disease:  that  will  suffice  him.  But  for  mental  ailments 
no  microbe  will  bring  a  remedy.  Meanwhile,  my  son 
believes  in  Charcot;  my  daughter-in-law  in  magnetism. 
But  these  things  are  either  a  delusion  or  they  are  tricks 
of  the  evil  one." 

"They  are  not  a  delusion,"  said  the  priest. 

"I  know  they  are  not.  Have  I  not  seen  them  work? 
They  are  tricks  of  the  evil  one.  And  I  am  afraid  of 
him" — she  clutched  her  little  image — "Science  cannot 
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combat  him.  I  want  help.  I  am  frightened.  I  am 
miserable.  I  want  help!" 

"The  Church  gives  it,"  said  the  priest.  She  gazed 
at  him  as  if  eager  to  say  much  more,  held  back. 

"Surely  even  your  Church,"  continued  the  priest 
"can  give  some  sort  of  help  in  such  need  as  yours." 

She  did  not  answer,  and,  as  her  silence  lengthened,  the 
pleased  expression  of  his  eyes  spread  out  across  his  mask. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "your  religious  teacher — your 
spiritual  and  apostolic  guide "  He  paused. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "the  little  minister!"  She  slopped 
the  reins  down  on  the  donkey's  back.  Atalanta  lifted 
up  her  head  and  brayed. 

"I  should  not  think,"  she  continued,  "of  going  to  him 
for  advice.  He  preaches  on  Sundays,  and  he  pays  us 
visits  on  week-days,  and  calls  me  'your  Nobleness'  all 
the  time." 

The  priest  took  the  hint.  "My  daughter,"  he  said, 
"you  need  spiritual  guidance:  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  where  to  look  for  it.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
your  sect:  my  Church — the  Church — has  many  ways." 

"I  have  thought  of  it  over  and  over  again,"  replied 
the  Baroness.  "I  have  thought  it  out  for  months — for 
years.  There  can  be  but  one  true  Christian  Church, 
and  so  it  must  be  yours." 

The  priest  jumped,  inwardly,  so  to  speak.  Outwardly, 
he  only  said:  "These  things  cannot  be  discussed  like 
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this,  in  the  public  road,  by  a  donkey-shay."  There  was 
seeming  vexation  in  his  tone,  and  she  hastened  to  an- 
swer: "But  I  am  very  much  in  earnest.  I  say  again,  this 
meeting  is  providential.  This  morning  my  trouble 
seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear.  Oh,  Mr. " 

"My  name  is  Winx,"  said  the  priest. 

"Mr.  Winx " 

The  priest  smiled.     "That  sounds  stranger  still." 

She  blushed.     "What  do  people  usually  call  you?" 

"Father  Winx."  He  laid  a  fat  white  hand  on  the 
fat  grey  donkey. 

"Ah,  that  in  itself  sounds  like  all  the  comforts  of 
religion!  I  have  long  wanted  fatherly  help,"  cried  the 
old  Baroness.  "I  feel  orphaned  in  a  world  of  sadness 
and  wonder.  Oh,  Father  Winx!" 

"I  think  that  is  the  Baron  in  the  distance,"  said  the 
priest. 

"Is  it?"  replied  the  purblind  Baroness.  Well,  I  am 
glad  he  should  see  us  together.  I  shall  tell  him.  We 
must  soon  meet  again." 

"I  am  always  at  your  service."  The  priest  stood  away. 
"This  night — in  the  middle  of  it — if  you  realise  your 
state " 

"I  must  have  time,"  breathed  the  Baroness.  "Give 
me  time.  My  Virgin — do  you  think  she  would  be  more 
efficacious  if  she  hung  on  a  Catholic  breast?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  priest. 
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"  So  I  feel.  Yes,  I  feel  that  also,"  said  the  Baroness. 
"Would  you  mind  turning  my  donkey's  head  in  the 
right  direction?" 

"It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Father 
Winx.  Atalanta,  however,  proved  very  rebellious.  The 
unwonted  gentleman  in  black  knee-breeches  evidently 
disconcerted  her.  She  kicked  at  his  sable  calves.  And 
when  he  exhorted  her  to  be  obedient — oh,  my  daughter ! 
— she  lifted  her  liquid  eyes  to  the  heavens  and  brayed 
that  she  was  no  daughter  of  his. 

The  hot  priest  saluted  the  Professor.  To  the  latter's 
voice  and  touch,  now  that  they  guided  her  whither  she 
was  desirous  to  go,  Atalanta  immediately  showed  herself 
amenable:  the  old  couple  drove  away  homewards:  the 
thoughtful  priest  wandered  into  his  church. 

"You  were  having  a  talk,  my  dear,  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest?"  began  the  Professor  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  my  dear.     Did  you  convince  your  man?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  no.  He  is  absolutely  certain  that 
disinfecting  is  tempting  the  Almighty." 

The  Baroness  smiled  grimly.  "I  thought  as  much. 
Who  ever  convinced  a  Dutch  Protestant?  They  all 
know  better  than  each  other.  And  each  of  them  has  a 
different,  the  only,  truth." 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"Would  it  vex  you,  my  dear,  if  I  became  a 
Catholic?" 
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The  Baron's  jump  was  by  no  means  inward.  It 
very  nearly  took  him  out  of  the  cart. 

"My  dear!"  he  said,  "are  you  speaking  in  joke?" 

"By  no  means.  Is  it  a  subject  to  joke  about?  I 
never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"Indeed!  Indeed!  I  presume  you  have  realised  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Papists  in  this  country?" 

"Socially,  you  mean?  I  have  never  minded  that." 
"No,  no!" — the  Baron  was  a  little  testy — "of  course 
not.  I  mean  historically.  You  understand  what  an 
anomaly  they  are  in  the  development  of  Holland?  It  is 
that  I  object  to  in  them.  The  great  wars  of  the  religion 
were  a  disease  they  ought  never  to  have  survived.  Those 
wars  were  fought,  amid  the  most  horrible  persecutions, 
for  religious  liberty,  by  the  Protestants  against  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Protestants  won.  Now,  surely,  speak- 
ing physiologically — physiologically,  mind  you — from  that 
moment  the  Dutch  Catholic  became  an  anomaly!  He 
has  no  part  in  the  greatness  of  his  own  country.  His 
heroes  are  Alva,  the  pious  Catholic,  Philip,  the  beloved 
of  popes — fiends  in  human  form  to  every  other  Dutch- 
man, Christian  saints  and  soldiers  to  him.  My  dear,  the 
position  is  palpably  an  absurd  one.  A  Catholic  may 
prosper  in  any  other  country;  in  Holland  he  must  feel 
ashamed  to  be  a  Dutchman." 

"I  want  a  religion  that'll  give  me  something  to  hold  on 
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by,"  said  the  Baroness.     Atalanta  scurried  homewards, 
with  a  clatter  of  impatience  along  the  stony  road. 

The  Professor  extracted  a  little  tin  box  from  his 
waistcoat-pocket  and  took  one  of  his  Jenkin's  pills.  "You 
talk  about  the  unreasonableness  of  our  Protestants  as 
regards  science,"  he  said,  "but  people  are  much  worse 
in  Catholic  countries.  At  Naples,  during  the  recent 
cholera,  the  populace  stoned  the  doctors.  All  they 
wanted  was  that  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  should 
liquefy." 

"Well,  that  was  something  to  hold  on  by,"  said  the 
Baroness. 

"Not  if  it  liquefied,  Jane." 

"Do  not  be  profane,  Thomas,"  said  the  Baroness. 

Her  husband  eyed  her  curiously.  "You  see  nothing 
un — unusual  in  the  two — or  is  it  three? — holy  coats, 
both  genuine?"  he  said. 

"I  want  a  religion  that'll  comfort  me,"  replied  the 
Baroness. 

"Or  in  the  true  wood  of  the  cross,  that  the  Pope 
distributes — enough  to  build  a  Noah's  ark?" 

"I'm  unhappy.  I  want  to  get  away  from  all  the 
microbes  of  body  and  soul,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"Or — forgive  me,  my  dear:  remember  I  am  a  scien- 
tist— in  the  bit  of  Jacob's  ladder?" 
"No,"  said  the  Baroness. 

The  Professor  alighted,  at  his  own  door,  or,  rather, 
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at  Laura's.    "After  that,"  remarked  the  Professor,  "there 
is  no  more  to  be  said,  my  dear." 

Father  Winx  stood  in  his  Lady  Chapel  and  sur- 
veyed the  dilapidated  walls.  His  young  curate  stood 
beside  him:  the  young  curate's  face  was  sadder  than 
the  priest's. 

"We  shall  have  to  tell  the  people  some  plain  truths," 
said  the  young  curate,  "about  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven." 

"Poor  things,"  answered  the  priest,  scratching  his 
chin.  "Some  of  them  have  very  nearly  brought  their 
last  penny  to  that  bank." 

"Well,  it's  a  good  investment,"  said  the  young 
curate,  "and,  after  all,  while  we  build  churches,  the 
heretics  have  to  support  our  poor."  He  smiled.  Father 
Winx  smiled  also. 

"There  may  be  more  money  some  day,"  he  said. 

"To  restore  the  Lady  Chapel?" 

"Who  knows?    To  restore  the  whole  church." 

"Father!" 

"Or  build  a  new  one." 

"Holy  Mother,  have  we  come  into  a  fortune?" 

"The  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine,  my  son.  The 
silver  and  the  gold  are  mine." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Baroness's  resolve 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  to  her  little  community. 
In  England,  where  secessions  to  Rome  are  so  frequent, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  realise  what  this  defection  from 
Calvinism  meant  The  first  thing  that  happened,  of 
course,  was  that  the  maid  Eliza  gave  notice.  This  every- 
one had  expected.  As  also  that  she  would  presently 
offer,  with  bitter  tears,  to  remain.  "One  Corinthians, 
five,  nine,  twelve,"  said  Eliza,  "and,  really,  that'll  make 
it  much  easier  for  me  now  than  it  was  before.  Of  course 
I  never  thought  my  mistress  was  one  of  us,  but  now  she 
can't  even  pretend  to  be."  The  Baroness  read  one 
Corinthians,  five,  nine,  twelve,  and  did  not  feel  pleased. 
But  the  real  surprise  was  Eliza's,  when  she  found  her 
resignation  definitely  accepted.  Father  Winx  had  pro- 
vided, it  appears,  a  Catholic  Paragon.  When  that 
wooden-visaged  female  took  possession  of  the  store-cup- 
board and  linen-press,  Eliza  earned  the  martyr's  crown. 
There  are  moments  when  art  can  do  no  better  than  to 
fling  a  napkin  over  the  face  of  the  sufferer.  "These 
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preserve-pots  are  very  old-fashioned,"  said  the  Paragon. 
Let  the  rest  be  silence! 

"Do  you  mind  very  much,  Thomasine?"  asked  the 
Baroness.  "I  should  be  sorry  to  cause  you  grief,  when 
you  have  so  much  already.  But — ah  me!  I  am  so 
forlorn.  I  want  a  religion  that'll  be  cleverer  than  my- 
self!" 

No,  Thomasine  said  her  mother  must  of  course  follow 
her  own  conscience.  "I  am  sure  you  are  quite,  quite 
wrong,  dear,"  she  said,  "if  a  daughter  may  say  that  to 
her  mother.  People  don't  really  get  nearer  to  God  by 
using  a  number  of  go-betweens.  But  I  understand 
what  you  mean,  and — oh,  mother,  life  is  very  difficult!" 
Thomasine  turned  away,  hastily.  She  was  absolutely 
alone.  She  felt  that  between  her  and  God  any  human 
word,  almost  any  human  look,  would  feel  like  a  blow 
in  the  face. 

Jane,  the  second  daughter,  not  a  very  attractive  girl, 
going  out  a  great  deal  at  Leyden  and  the  Hague,  and 
concentrating  her  energies  on  a  personal  "good  time," 
Jane  openly  and  shrilly  proclaimed  her  annoyance. 
From  a  social  point  of  view  entirely  she  condemned  her 
mother's  ill-considered  action.  "Mamma  might  have 
taken  into  account,"  she  cried,  "how  ridiculous  it  makes 
us  all!  Nobody  has  ever  done  it  before,  except  they 
were  half-witted  or  wanted  to  marry.  Everybody  knows 
it  isn't  the  second  with  mamma,  and  so !"  she 
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shrugged  her  shoulders!  "It  won't  do  my  prospects 
any  good  either.  Everybody'll  fight  shy  of  us  now." 
In  this,  like  so  many  anxiously  egotistical  people,  she 
caused  herself  unnecessary  distress.  It  was  true  that 
society  fell  away  a  bit  from  "the  really  too  eccentric 
Baroness" — "but  I  daresay  her  husband's  perpetual 
microbes  are  to  blame!" — it  became  all  the  kinder, 
however,  to  her  gay,  gad-about  daughter.  "Poor  thing, 
she  has  no  longer  a  home!"  The  Baroness  dedicated 
the  third  daughter — at  the  strictly  Calvinistic  Geneva 
school — especially  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  insisted  on 
her  wearing  only  white  and  blue.  She  was  actuated  by 
the  fierce  hope  that  this  one  child,  at  least,  would 
"come  right."  Like  all  converts,  she  became,  in  a  few 
weeks,  more  fanatical  than  any  of  her  Catholic  acquaint- 
ances. She  insisted  that  the  house  should  not  contain 
a  scrap  of  butcher's  meat  on  a  Friday  morning.  The 
Protestant  servants  were  all  replaced  by  proteges  of  the 
Paragon.  The  Professor  (having  quietly,  and  hand- 
somely, pensioned  Eliza)  minded  none  of  these  changes, 
as  long  as  his  laboratory  was  left  untouched.  Besides, 
Friday's  fish-dinners,  thanks  to  the  Paragon,  were  soon 
the  most  luxurious  of  the  whole  week.  Even  the  simple 
Professor  noticed  that.  But  the  effect  was  the  extreme 
contrary  of  what  the  Paragon  expected.  "A  religion  of 
fools,"  said  the  Professor.  Personally  he  regretted  "the 
Pivot,"  who,  soon  bored  to  death  by  attempts  to  play 
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the  independent  lady,  the  futility  of  which  she  herself 
fully  realised,  presently  declined  the  continuance  of  the 
pension — "While  I  live,  I  can  work,"  she  said — and 
passed,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  Laura.  Even  a 
heathen  witch  was  better  than  a  papist.  "We  must 
take  the  wicked  world  as  we  find  it,"  said  Eliza.  "At 
the  best,  there's  no  more  than  a  remnant.  And  Hol- 
land's a  very  little  country,  we  can't  expect  to  find  more 
than  a  remnant  of  the  remnant  there.  It's  lucky  I'm 
one,"  said  Eliza.  "I  prefer  authentic  lunatics,"  she  de- 
clared after  a  week  or  two  at  Bardwyk.  "My  poor, 
poor  Mistress!"  Then  she  devoted  all  her  spare  mo- 
ments to  the  conversion  of  Hortense.  For  Hortense  had 
remained  on  with  Kenneth,  while  Maria  was  doing  a 
holiday  douche  at  Dr.  Ducrot's. 

The  two  maids  were  of  course  unable  to  exchange  a 
single  word.  This  initial  difficulty  might  have  daunted 
a  less  determined  female  than  Eliza,  but  that  heroic 
enthusiast  bravely  met  it.  As  she  sat  over  her  needle- 
work, and  Hortense  over  the  French  comic  papers,  in 
the  quiet  servants'  room  at  Bardwyk,  Eliza  discoursed 
volubly,  in  her  own  language,  on  the  mysteries  of  Re- 
formed metaphysics,  discoursed  by  the  half-hour  together, 
almost  without  a  break.  When  the  French  maid  seemed 
not  to  be  attending,  Eliza  raised  her  voice.  Once  or 
twice  as  she  bent  over  a  highly-coloured  illustration, 
Hortense  laughed,  but  that  may  have  been  emotion. 
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After  three  evenings  she  begged  Laura  to  inform  the 
Dutchwoman,  that  she,  Hortense,  entirely  agreed  with 
her,  was  quite  sure  she  was  right  "Tell  her,  I  entreat 
of  you,"  she  said,  "that  she  has  entirely  convinced  me. 
Entirely,  or  I  shall  die."  As  an  unexpected  outcome  of 
this  surrender,  Eliza,  to  the  poor  Parisian's  discomfiture, 
destroyed  all  the  comic  papers,  and  gave  Hortense  a 
bird-and-nest-illuminated  Dutch  text.  The  text  Hortense 
adroitly  passed  on  to  Kenneth,  who  angrily  ordered  her 
to  take  it  away,  as  it  taunted  him  with  the  home  he 
had  lost 

Thomasine  dwelt,  for  the  present,  with  her  parents 
on  the  Leyden  canal  and  supported  the  religious  zealotry 
of  the  Baroness,  who  divided  her  time  between  reading 
little  books  about  the  immorality  of  Luther  and  com- 
posing odes  to  her  latest  discovered  saints.  Thomasine 
went  and  helped  her  father  in  the  laboratory.  "My 
dear,"  he  asked  on  the  second  day,  "would  you  like  me 
to  say 'mind'?"  "Yes,"  she  answered,  "if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble,  father."  He  looked  up  at  her,  laid  down 
his  lancet.  "I  wonder  people  mind  about  causing  pain," 
he  said,  "in  a  world  where  God  causes  so  much." 
"Don't,  father,"  said  Thomasine.  Jane,  persistently 
staying  with  friends  and  relations,  wrote  home  scrappy 
accounts  of  perennial  success. 

In  the  household  at  Bardwyk  Kenneth  had  received 
#n  easy  welcome.  Only  James  Graye  fought  a  little  shy 
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of  him,  for  James  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  impression 
that  Barton  and  Kenneth  had  told  him  untruths.  But, 
more  and  more,  James  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
what  he  thought  untruths  were  often  misunderstandings. 
On  his  limited  horizon  the  ups  and  downs  were  begin- 
ning to  show  a  little  less  dimly.  In  his  quiet  way  now, 
learning  daily  from  Laura,  as  an  unintelligent,  gentle- 
natured  child  of  six  might  learn,  he  lived  a  peaceful 
round  of  placid  existence,  happy  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  little  kindnesses,  of  petty  charities,  gladdened,  above 
other  gladnesses,  by  a  passing  "thank  you,"  a  grateful, 
or  even  only  a  friendly,  smile.  Many  of  his  kindnesses 
were  infantile — a  cake  saved  from  his  own  tea  for  Hor- 
tense — a  flower  culled  in  a  thunderstorm  (which  he 
dreaded)  for  Laura — but  in  all  there  was  always  the 
sublime  desire  (so  rare  in  children)  to  make  sacrifice  of 
self, — not,  however,  an  altruistic  sacrifice.  His  whole 
little  soul-existence  was  built  up  upon  gratitude.  He 
wanted  to  be  good  to  the  people  who  were  good  to  him. 
Goodness  was  kindness,  being  nice.  He  adored  Edward, 
who,  more  by  accident  than  design,  had  never  caused 
him  conscious  suffering.  It  was  Edward  who  had  taken 
away  the  pain  from  his  eyes,  the  stress  from  his  head. 
He  could  look  into  the  sunlight  now  and  see  the  birds 
flash,  twittering,  among  the  flowers.  They  wanted  to  give 
him  pets,  but  he  said  "No."  The  whole  wide-open 
world,  it  appeared,  was  pets  to  him  now.  And,  unable. 
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to  distinguish  as  yet  between  wild  animals  and  domestic, 
he  could  not  understand  the  captivity  of  anything  that 
might  run  about  in  his  sight.  Most  "innocent"  and 
different  from  other  human  beings  he  remained  in  that 
he  could  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  value  of  personal 
possession.  "But  a  dog  for  your  very  own,  James.  A 
dog  that  you  may  order  about  and  teach  to  obey  you. 
A  dog  that  nobody  else  may  play  with."  Of  all  this  he 
comprehended  nothing.  But  the  first  time  he  saw  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  outside  a  cottage,  he  burst  into  tears.  He 
bought  its  freedom — so  eagerly,  that  birds  were  hung  up 
in  cages  all  along  his  road.  The  Burgomaster  had  to 
interfere:  a  trade  was  rapidly  developing  round  Bardwyk 
of  birds  for  ransom  at  two  hundred  per  cent  Edward 
strove  ceaselessly  to  make  the  boy  realise  the  conception : 
"I  must  keep  something  I  don't  want  for  myself."  "As 
long  as  he  doesn't  grasp  that,  he  is  a  natural,"  said 
Edward.  "Civilisation  consists  in  the  acquirement  of 
superfluities.  But  James,  even  before  he  is  satisfied, 
gives  away."  In  all  these  slow  developments  of  his 
nephew,  Kenneth  was  greatly  interested.  In  fact,  Edward 
and  he  frequently  discussed  the  lad's  case  together.  "He 
will  never  be  a  clever  man,"  said  Edward,  "but,  at  least, 
he  can  be  a  happy  and  an  honest  one." 

"That  is  more  than  most  of  us  achieve,"  said  Ken- 
neth, and  he  sighed.  In  all  matters  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  certainly  in  all  questions  of  abstract  argument,  Ken- 
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neth  remained  the  sensible,  right-hearted  fellow  he  had 
always  been.  Only — suddenly,  without  visible  prepara- 
tion— the  terrible  fits  of  depression  would  fall  on  him 
when  he  accused  himself  of  having  caused  an  innocent 
death.  "I  am  a  murderer!"  he  would  cry,  starting 
to  his  feet.  "What  business  have  I  here  sitting  talking, 
among  you,  as  if  I  too  were  a  decent  man?  I  am  a 
criminal !  If  the  laws  were  not  so  inadequate,  men  would 
come  and  lock  me  away?"  "I  could  have  borne  my 
guilt,"  he  confided  to  Edward,  "if  the  law  had  turned 
upon  me.  I  could  even  have  found  various  palliations, 
I  think,  for  of  course  there  are  palliations:  there  always 
are.  But  now  that  nobody  attacks  me,  I  cannot  but 
accuse  myself.  After  all,  the  man  died.  I  killed  him. 
Had  I  not  done  what  I  did,  he  would  be  alive  to  this 
day.  And  I  did  it,  because  I  was  mad,  you  see.  Yes, 
I  was  mad.  I  had  always  been.  That  has  been  the 
great  sorrow  of  my  life,  far  worse  than  the  looking  after 
James.  The  knowledge  that  sooner  or  later  I  must  lose 
my  reason,  because  it  is  in  the  blood." 

"You  know  you  are  not  mad,"  Hortense  had  said  to 
him,  but  that  had  brought  on  the  single  paroxysm  of 
fury.  "And  quite  right  too,"  said  Hortense  to  herself 
afterwards,  thinking  it  out.  "There's  so  many  mad 
people  wanting  to  be  thought  sane,  that  surely  it's  hard 
on  a  sane  person,  if  we  refuse  to  think  him  mad."  She 
wrote  full  accounts  to  Maria  MacClachlin,  who  was 
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always  asking  for  later  news.  Yet,  of  course,  there  was 
never  really  any  later  news  than  the  first  It  is  no 
use  reasoning  about  a  delusion  such  as  Kenneth's  that 
Thomasine  was  still  free.  "You  cannot  marry  unless 
there  is  a  consensus,"  he  said  over  and  over  again,  "and 
a  madman  cannot  give  his  consensus  —  surely,  that 
is  a  law  among  all  nations — you  do  not  deny  that, 
Hortense?" 

"No,"  replied  Hortense,  "it's  nonsense,  so  I  daresay 
it's  law." 

"Send  for  Dr.  Lisse,"  cried  the  indignant  Kenneth. 

Edward  agreed  with  Kenneth.  His  great  theory,  on 
which  all  his  well-known  successes  are  built  up,  is  that 
you  must  accept  the  unreason  of  the  patient  you  are 
treating  entirely  as  if  it  were  your  own  idea  of  common- 
sense.  Having  thus  got  into  his  confidence,  you  can 
then  influence  him  by  suggestion,  hypnotic  or  otherwise. 
He  was  trying  all  the  Salpetriere  methods  of  psychic 
"determination"  on  Kenneth,  confident  that  at  present, 
in  any  case,  there  was  no  organic  deterioration  of  the 
brain.  "You  mustn't  tell  an  insane  person  that  you 
want  to  bring  him  round  to  your  way  of  thinking,"  says 
Edward,  "you  must  travel  round  with  him,  or  rather 
you  must  travel  him  round,  so  to  speak,  unconsciously. 
That's  the  only  chance  —  Krafft-Ebing  is  right  as  far 
as  he  goes,  but  I  go  farther.  I  know  I  can  succeed  by 
animal  magnetism,  in  many  cases  where  his  mere  hypno- 
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tism  failed.  It  was  my  wife  taught  me  that.  Even 
functional  disease  of  the  brain  is  curable  by  imparting 
new  life-energy.  I  have  frequently  cured  it.  Only 
organic  deterioration  is  hopeless,  as  with  the  heart  or 
the  kidneys,  or  anything  else."  "Of  course,"  said  the 
Professor,  "find  the  microbe." 

"So  it  is  an  understood  thing,"  wrote  Hortense  to 
her  mistress,  "that  Sir  Graye  is  not  to  be  conscientiously 
(the  right  word  was  "consciously")  influenced.  He 
wishes  to  believe  his  relations  were  mad,  and  he  there- 
fore also,  and  nobody  may  say  him  nay.  I,  mon  Dieu! 
when  I  said  to  my  little  brother  ten  times  a  day:  'Thou 
art  an  idiot!'  never  did  I  understand  that  then  I  must 
be  an  idiot  too!"  "Stuff  and  rubbish!"  cried  Maria 
MacClachlin,  indignantly  crumpling  up  the  letter  in  a 
shapely  hand.  "The  whole  world  is  going  mad  with 
doctordom.  The  doctors  are  the  microbes  of  the  race. 
Stuff  and  nonsense!  The  doctors!  They  torture  the 
dumb  creation  and  the  sentient  human  soul.  That's 
what  they  call  anaesthetics."  Then  she  rang  for  the 
sporting  Chantilly  widow,  who  appeared  with  a  long- 
drawn  pale  face  and  a  hoarse  cough.  The  pale  face 
Miss  MacClachlin  cannily  ascribed  to  nature,  the  hoarse 
cough  to  art 

"Pack!"  said  Maria.  The  widow  started:  she  thought 
some  of  her  peculations  must  have  been  found  out. 

9* 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am?"  she  stammered  inter- 
rogatively. 

"I  said:  pack!"  replied  Maria,  who  disliked  the 
widow  so  intensely,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
she  could  get  herself  to  speak  to  her — fewer  words  than 
necessary,  generally  looking  the  other  way.  "Pack;  I'm 
going." 

"Oh,  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  the  widow  much 
relieved,  with  that  maddening  cough  of  hers,  "and  which, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  as  my  poor  dead  husband 
used  to  say — 

"Half  a  franc!"  said  Maria.  The  Chantilly  widow 
began  to  cry — her  other  weapon,  less  efficacious  than 
the  cough.  The  cough,  as  we  know,  had  been  con- 
tracted (or,  rather,  the  throat)  by  appealing  to  the  fleet- 
ing "booshay;"  the  whine  was  the  widow's  im-  and 
opportunity.  The  frequent,  and  always  incongruous, 
allusions  to  the  departed  stable-boy  (largely  aids  to  com- 
miseration) had  compelled  the  good-natured  Maria,  in 
self-defence,  to  institute  a  heavy  fine  on  the  mention  of 
his  name.  For  Maria  MacClachlin's  good-nature  had  its 
commonsense  limits;  she  was  aware  you  could  turn  it 
sour,  so  she  did  her  best  to  keep  it  sweet.  In  accord- 
ance with  her  own  system  of  precautions  she  knew  she 
ought  long  ago  to  have  dismissed  the  widow,  but  the 
widow  called  heaven  to  witness  against  such  monstrous 
wickedness  as  turning  her  adrift.  Once  indeed  the  poor 
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forlorn  female  in  a  foreign  country  had  feebly  suggested 
alimony,  but  Maria  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  wealthy 
philanthropists  who  consider  it  a  sin  to  pauperise  the 
poor.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  a  life's  repose 
than  that  conviction.  It  can  only  subsist  satisfactorily 
on  a  heart  of  granite:  anything  a  little  more  porous  it 
eats  away. 

"Hortense  never  mentions  her  dead  affections  to  me!" 
cried  Maria  with  the  asperity  of  a  mind  distraught. 

"No,  indeed;  she  wouldn't  know  where  to  begin," 
retorted  the  Chantilly  widow. 

"Don't  assert  more  than  you  can  prove,"  admonished 
Maria,  who,  like  most  old  maids,  was  consumed  with  a 
longing  to  hear  something  of  the  amiable  frailties  of  her 
entourage. 

For  only  reply  the  Chantilly  widow  started  coughing 
till  Maria  fairly  stamped  her  foot. 

"Hortense  doesn't  cough,"  exclaimed  Maria.  She 
was  powerless  against  the  terrible  Chantilly  widow,  but 
she  had  discovered  one  way  of  punishing  her,  and  she 
mercilessly  employed  it. 

The  widow  stopped  coughing  and  resumed  her 
tears.  "Nor  weep,"  cried  Maria.  For  a  moment  the 
widow  stared,  baffled.  Then  she  said:  "Not  weep? 
You've  never  seen  her,  ma'am,  in  her  cups  and  her 
hiccups,  as  my  dear  departed " 

"Half  a  franc!"  cried  Maria,  who  never  exacted  her 
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fines.  She  rose.  "It's  no  use,"  she  said,  "you  may 
just  as  well  give  it  up.  Hortense  is  coming  back  to  me, 
whatever  you  may  say."  The  Chantilly  widow  clasped 
her  hands  and  waggled  her  long  face  for  several  seconds. 
"Well,  they  du  say,"  she  spake,  as  if  to  herself,  "that 
the  Scotch  is  less  parti-cular  than  the  English,  where 
whisky's  concerned,  but  I  have  known  English  high-class 
families  where  the  mere  mention  of  a  servant's  drinking 
caused  the  lady  to  fall  down  two  flights  of  stairs.  '  Cook's 
drunk,  ma'am,'  says  Parkins,  and  at  them  awful  words 
Mrs.  'Arcourt " 

"Go  and  pack!"  exclaimed  Maria. 

"But  in  this  country,  where  everything's  as  ordinaire 
as  the  wine,  as  my  poor  husband  used  to  say,  which 
you  won't  let  me  mention  him,  ma'am,  though  he  was  as 
humoursome  a  man  as  ever  rode  a  horse,  as  good  as 
takin'  Punch — not  the  beveridge  I  don't  mean,  for  a 
soberer  never  stepped,  but  the  idiotical"  (she  meant 
periodical)  "joke-paper  with  the  huntin'  pictures  that  he 
used  to  say  was  the  best " 

"If  everything  isn't  packed  to-morrow  at  twelve,  I 
leave  you  behind  with  a  month's  wages,"  said  Maria. 

"To-morrow  at  twelve,  ma'am,  and  might  I  know — 

"Ask  at  the  Bureau  for  a  time-table.  I'll  look  out  a 
train.  And  mind  I  have  my  douche,  as  usual,  at  ten- 
thirty." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  it  earlier,  if  we  are 
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to  start  at  twelve?"  said  the  Chantilly  widow.  "And 
perhaps,  ma'am,  you  would  kindly  let  me  know " 

"I  think  I  shall  telegraph  to  Hortense  to  meet  me  at 
Basle,"  replied  Maria.  Then  she  turned  round  with  a 
rustle  of  her  silks  and  immersed  herself  in  an  enormous 
armchair  and  the  International  Cry  of  the  Cow. 

But  Hortense  remained  unmolested  at  Bardwyk,  and 
it  was  Hortense  who  first  saw  the  char-a-bancs  coming 
up  the  avenue  with  the  whole  party,  three  weeks  later, 
and  who  gave  the,  too  tardy,  alarm. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

KENNETH  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  with  his 
account-books  and  papers,  for  he  kept  up,  of  course,  the 
administration  of  his  nephew's  large  property,  and  he  did 
it  as  firmly  and  as  clearly  as  ever.  He  had  just  written 
a  letter  to  his  agent  in  Scotland,  pointing  out  very 
courteously  but  decidedly,  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  if  two  cottages  wanted  re-thatching,  the  roofs  of 
which  had  not  lasted  two-thirds  of  what  the  others  did. 
When  that  letter  arrived,  "Why,  I  thought  his  own  roof 
wanted  thatching!"  said  the  agent,  annoyed. 

Kenneth  leant  back  in  his  chair,  looking  moodily  at 
the  envelope:  all  the  craving  of  his  hungry  heart  was  for 
Thomasine.  The  separation  was  causing  him  agonies — 
alternately  aglow  and  aflame — which  he  did  not,  because 
he  could  not,  confide  to  anyone.  In  his  own  heart, 
despite  all  his  make-believe  arguments,  he  did  not  believe 
that  Thomasine  could,  or  would,  marry  again.  He  was 
trying  to  tell  himself  so,  and  everybody,  in  the  mad  hope, 
that  somehow,  by  sheer  force  of  insistence,  the  thing 
might  come  true.  We  have,  all  of  us,  even  the  sanest, 
had  that  sort  of  feeling  at  times.  And,  if  it  did  not  come 
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true,  if  he  and  Thomasine  remained  man  and  wife — well, 
then  she  was  not  in  a  different  position  from  other  un- 
fortunates, on  whom  the  cruel  fate  has  fallen  of  finding 
themselves  wedded  to  the  insane.  It  was  an  awful  fate: 
he  had  tried  all  in  his  power,  in  his  wild  love  of  her,  to 
annul  the  wrong  he  had  done  her — if  the  law,  the  church, 
all  the  false  paraphernalia  of  civilisation  mocked  his 
efforts,  then  the  injury  became  no  longer  his  but  society's. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  monstrous  thing,  that  the  law  should 
condemn  the  wife  of  a  madman,  carrying  him  away  from 
her  for  ever,  to  inexorable  solitary  celibacy.  There  is 
only  one  thing  more  terrible,  and  that  is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  hereditary  curse. 

Reflecting  on  these  merciless  realities  with  a  heart 
that  was  gradually  bleeding  itself  sick,  Kenneth  lay  back 
in  his  chair.  Close  by  he  heard  the  voice  of  Laura,  teaching 
James  from  a  highly-coloured  popular  science-book,  to 
distinguish  between  the  best-known  varieties  of  singing- 
birds.  Nothing  interested  the  boy  more,  or  as  much. 
Abstract  things,  like  history — or  even  like  fairy  tales — 
left  him  indifferent:  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never 
understand  why  anyone  should  wish  to  read  or  write. 
What  he  saw  was  what  he  cared  about,  even  an  abstract 
God  dropped  away  from  his  comprehension.  About 
birds,  beasts  and  flowers, — aye,  and  fishes — he  would 
soon  know  more  than  his  mistress.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  about  Bardwyk;  one  morning,  by  Laura's  instruc- 
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tions,  the  head-gardener  had  shown  James  how  you  put  a 
worm  on  a  hook  and  hung  it  in  the  shallow  water.  The 
lad  watched  intently  the  wriggling  creature  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  saw  it  disappear,  saw  the  roach  flash  out  of  the 
water,  on  to  the  grass,  with  the  naked  hook  right  through 
its  throbbing  throat  Then  suddenly,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  he  lurched  heavily,  in  all  his  rough  strength, 
against  the  unexpectant  peasant  and  toppled  him  right 
over  into  the  dirt  and  duckweed  of  the  ditch.  He  ran 
home  and  told  Barton  he  had  killed  the  "Deevil,"  for  to 
this  personage  he  had  been  introduced  by  Hortense,  who 
que  diable'd  and  diable'd  every  accident  of  her  daily  life. 
"Ah,  the  deevil!"  says  Hortense,  whenever  anything 
happens  that  she  doesn't  like.  Sir  James's  tiny  vocabulary 
with  its  unlooked-for  extension  on  the  natural  history 
side,  was  of  course  confined  to  the  English  language; 
he  was  unable  to  express  to  the  evil  one,  when  next  he 
encountered  him,  the  regret  he  openly  evinced  at  his 
resuscitation.  The  common  people  about  the  place  set 
down  his  action  to  the  pure  malignity  of  the  idiot  They 
listened,  with  a  semi-deferential  smile,  to  Edward's  ex- 
planation. "He  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  go  loose," 
they  said  amongst  themselves.  In  fact,  when  shortly 
afterwards,  Tommy,  the  coachman's  child,  hanging  over 
forbidden  water  for  apples,  fell  in,  he  had  the  wit,  as  he 
scrambled  out,  to  avoid  a  whipping,  by  laying  the  blame 
on  Sir  James.  "The  idiot,"  he  sobbed,  "he  comes  be- 
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hind  me,  as  I  was  standing  looking  up  at  the  swallows, 
and  he  shoves  me  in!  I — I — wasn't — I  mean,  I  was 
thinking — and  he — he  frightened  me  dreadfully — hi — 
hi — hi!"  A  deputation  waited  upon  Edward  about  see- 
ing that  the  idiot  always  had  a  companion  in  his  walks 
abroad.  Which  was  agreed  to.  James,  unable  to  un- 
ravel the  psychical  entanglement  of  a  cock  and  bull 
story,  declared  his  willingness  to  explain  why  he  had 
pushed  the  little  boy  into  the  pond,  if  only  he  could 
remember  having  done  it.  Edward  began  to  compare 
this  most  interesting  case  of  automatic  unconscious  action 
with  similar  indications  in  the  rarer  forms  of  criminal 
epilepsy.  He  was  grieved  that  the  boy,  who  had  always 
been  such  a  good  boy,  should  develop  these  symptoms, 
although  he  fully  realised,  of  course,  as  a  doctor,  the 
passivity  of  the  patient.  His  clever  article  in  the  Neue 
Medizinische  Jahrbiicher  rests  entirely  on  the  presump- 
tion that  James  was  really  quite  unconscious  of  his  action, 
both  before  and  after,  and  at  the  time,  when  he  pushed 
in  the  coachman's  little  boy.  Rottenkofer's  reply  admits 
the  before  and  even  the  after  (if  you  grant  the  sub- 
conscious or  latent  perceptivity),  but  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  allow — and,  after  all,  that  is  the  really  important 
issue  —  the  automatic  objectivity  of  the  actual  deed. 
Everybody  nowadays,  in  the  scientific  world  at  any  rate, 
is  convinced  that  Rottenkofer  was  wrong. 

"There's  a  car- full  of  trippers  driving  up  the  avenue!" 
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called  Hortense,  out  of  breath.  "If  I  could  speak  a  word 
of  the  language,  which  is  like  coughing,  I'd  have  warned 
one  of  the  gardeners.  I  did  try  a  lot  of  coughing  once 
on  Eliza,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
it,  she's  so  stupid,  and  she  only  cooked  me  some  nasty 
herb-tea!"  Hortense  laughed  shrilly,  and  turned,  by  the 
window,  to  see  the  carriage  draw  near.  "It's  a  bean- 
feast," she  said,  "no,  it's  Neapolitan  singers,  no,  it's — 
diable!"  Her  breath  failed  her.  A  char-a-bancs  came 
wheeling  round  the  gravel  drive — one  of  those  many- 
seated  conveyances  which  the  Dutch,  in  remembrance 
of  happy  days  in  the  country,  call  "Johnny  Pleasures," 
— it  can  never  have  contained  a  more  motley,  though  it 
often  may  have  carried  a  gayer,  company.  Most  promi- 
nent among  the  collection  of  odd  accoutrements  and 
outlandish  appearances  was  the  touzled  gold-red  head, 
under  its  blue  veil,  of  the  buxom  Maria  MacClachlin. 
That  lady,  bigger  than  ever  in  a  light  yellow  dust-cloak, 
peered  out  anxiously  behind  a  curtain  of  the  overloaded 
vehicle.  She  waved  a  hand  with  a  long  white  musketeer 
glove — was  it  a  symbol  of  peace  or  an  improvised  flag 
of  truce?  Kenneth  and  Laura  came  out  at  the  French 
windows.  The  van  drew  up,  and  Maria  descended — a 
difficult  operation — down  a  wheel.  "Well,"  she  said, 
with  a  long-drawn  whiz,  "here  we  are  at  last."  There 
was  much  exhaustion  in  her  manner.  She  cast  a  rather 
nervous  glance  along  the  double  line  and  mixed  jumble 
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of  figures  and  faces,  eagerly  craning  or  apathetic,  of  her 
cargo;  then  she  pulled  herself  together  and,  in  a  resolutely 
bright  voice,  "My  dear  Laura,"  she  cried,  "I  am  delighted 
to  see  you" — a  pause — "now  do  say  the  same."  Laura 
was  horror-struck  by  the  thought  that  the  energetic  and 
compassionate  Scotchwoman  had  probably  collected  a 
supply  of  afflicted  ones  to  "stock"  Bardwyk.  "I — I 
don't  think  we — we've  room,"  she  stammered,  "I  must 
go  and  ask  Edward."  Immediate  measures  seemed  called 
for.  The  cart  must  not  be  unloaded  at  the  door.  "  Oh 
yes,  please,  call  your  husband,"  said  Maria.  "Ah,  Hor- 
tense?  I  trust  you  are  well.  Would  you  let  the  old 
lady  out?"  Like  a  shot,  the  French  maid  saw  her  op- 
portunity. "Ah,  Meessis,"  she  called  to  the  Chantilly 
widow,  whose  long  face  was  protruding  over  a  big  clerical 
shovel  hat,  "Mademoiselle  says  I  am  to  assist  you  to 
descend!"  Maria  turned  sharply.  "Open  the  door,"  she 
said,  "for  the  poor  old  Italian,  and  don't  play  the  fool!" 
When  Maria  put  on  that  accent,  Hortense  hastened  to 
pacify  her.  She  turned  a  handle,  and  the  chance  of 
exit  thus  once  having  been  offered,  the  whole  covey 
slowly  and  solemnly  staggered  forth  out  of  the  coop 
which  had  confined  them,  and,  in  spite  of  Laura's  mur- 
mured and  muttered  protests,  spread  itself  in  a  con- 
glomeration of  bundles,  human  and  otherwise,  around 
the  central  figure,  the  impresaria  of  the  show. 
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"My  dear  Mr.  Graye,"  said  Maria.  "My  dear  friend, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

"Thanks,"  said  Kenneth.  "Physically,  my  health  is 
excellent.  Psychically,  of  course — 

"Of  course,"  said  Maria,  more  nervously  still.  "That 
is  just  what  we  have  come  to  talk  about.  These  friends 
of  mine  are  very  tired  with  their  long  journey;  do  you 
think  they  might  go  in  and  sit  down?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  by  all  means!"  exclaimed  the  ever- 
courteous  Kenneth,  hastily  stepping  aside.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  uncertain  opposition  of  Laura,  while  the  gardens 
were  still  being  scoured  for  Edward,  the  travellers  trooped 
through  the  window  and  distributed  themselves  in  varie- 
gated attitudes  of  picturesque  clumsiness  all  over  the 
large  old-fashioned  room.  "None  of  my  friends  speak  a 
word  of  English,  except  the  interpreter,"  said  Maria. 
The  Chantilly  widow,  thus  ignored,  started  coughing. 
Maria  took  no  notice.  Hortense  said:  "Tchah!" 

The  company,  indeed,  did  not  look  as  if  it  would 
prove  conversant  with  the  English  language,  or  with 
Englishry  in  any  form.  It  was  supremely,  southernly 
foreign.  Manifestly  its  components  must  be  located 
amongst  the  Italian  peasant  class.  There  were,  first,  in  a 
corner  by  themselves,  seemingly  apathetic,  but  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  dignity,  two  blear-eyed,  rather  broken  old 
men,  with  parchmenty  faces,  lean,  grizzled,  in  a  black- 
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stockinged  country  dress,  and,  in  company  with  them,  a 
bright-visaged,  restless  old  spinster,  as  lean,  as  parch- 
menty,  but  with  a  rainbow-coloured  scarf  and  a  brilliant 
red  bundle.  Not  far  from  these — to  the  spinster's  evident 
satisfaction — was  seated  a  portly,  perspiring  village  priest, 
bucolic,  black-habited,  in  buckles  and  a  hat  like  a  boat. 
The  priest's  eyes  were  brown  beads,  and  he  betrayed  a 
benevolent  interest  in  everybody  and  everything.  More 
consciously  authoritative,  with  a  profession  to  assert,  a 
lanthorn-jawed,  yellow-cheeked  individual,  probably  an 
attorney,  had  taken  up  a  position  where  everyone  could 
notice  him,  fussing  with  blue  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments, in  and  out  of  a  shiny  leather  bag.  Inert  and 
intentionally  unconcerned,  sat  beside  him  another  gentle- 
man, a  fat  one,  middle-aged,  in  a  loose  suit  of  shabby 
grey  clothes,  much  the  worse,  like  the  gentleman  himself 
and  his  limp  linen,  for  the  heat  and  exhaustion  of  the 
journey.  This  gentleman  spread  his  fat  hands  on  his 
fat  knees,  and  all  the  ten  greasy  fingers  stood  out  against 
the  grey  cloth,  black-rimmed.  The  smart,  polyglot  inter- 
preter-courier, a  young  man  with  a  yellow  moustache, 
had  evidently  found  imperative  diversion  in  an  ironical 
courtship  with  the  smirking  Chantilly  widow:  it  seemed 
manifest  that  the  latter  lady  was  building  up  an  airy 
edifice  on  a  pin's  point,  destined  to  An  inexorable  fall. 
Within  two  minutes  Hortense  had  realised  the  full  delight 
of  this  discovery — que  diable!  she  said  under  her  breath; 
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for  once  she  regretted,  now  the  widow  had  come,  her 
inability  to  converse  with  Eliza. 

"These,  then,  are  my  little  party,"  said  Maria,  with 
an  all-comprehensive  sweep  of  the  long  musketeer  glove. 
"Ah,  Dr.  Lisse!" — for  Edward  had  entered,  breathless 
— "I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  thus  sweeping  down 
upon  you,  for  my  object  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  you 
will  see." 

"Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is?"  said  Edward. 

"Mr.  Kenneth  Graye  here,  as  I  understand,"  replied 
Maria,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  her  head,  "is  an- 
noyed by  some  information  which  has  reached  him  re- 
garding the  health  of  his  mother's  relations  in  Italy. 
Quite  right,  too,"  she  continued,  nodding  to  Kenneth, 
and  to  everybody  else,  all  round,  but  especially  to  Kenneth. 
"Most  natural  in  these  days  of  heredity.  Formerly  all 
we  cared  about  was  to  know  that  our  ancestors  were 
well-born,  but  now  we  are  especially  anxious  to  know 
that  they  were  born  well." 

Kenneth's  face  had  been  clouding  over,  like  a  tempest- 
covered  sky,  but  now,  suddenly,  he  laughed — laughed 
brightly.  The  sound  of  his  laugh  stopped  the  protest 
on  Edward's  lips. 

"In  all  my  long  experience  of  charity  work,"  Maria 
hurried  on,  "there  is  one  rule  that  never  fails  and  that 
never  must  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  'Verify  evidence.' 
Whatever  you  undertake,  make  up  your  mind  to  verify 
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evidence.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  there  comes  to  me 
some  heart-rending  appeal  for  compassion;  the  facts  are 
seldom  quite  so  heart-rending"  (she  glanced  at  her 
widow)  "as  the  appeal.  As  for  the  number  and  size  of 
the  falsehoods  in  daily  fabrication"  (she  glanced  at  her 
French  maid)  "all  the  world  over,  nobody  can  form  the 
faintest  conception  of  that,  until  he  has  tried  a  little 
verifying  of  evidence.  Kenneth  Graye,  you  are  a  Scots- 
man; you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  all  things,  a  man 
should  ca'  canny.  Hoot,  man,  ca'  canny!  See  me 
make  you  sit  up!" 

This  last  exclamation,  called  forth  by  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  thrilled  Miss  MacClachlin  with  horror  whilst 
she  uttered  it.  It  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  Kenneth, 
who,  indeed,  had  sunk  down  in  an  attitude  of  collapse. 
"Miss  MacClachlin,"  said  Edward,  trying  to  draw  her 
aside,  "may  I  have  a  word  with  you?"  He  added 
hastily  in  an  undertone:  "I  do  not  believe  in  heredity, 
but  Mr.  Graye  does.  There  is  the  difference — he  does 
in  defiance  of  argument,  and  that  is  what  you  sane  people 

can  never  understand "     She  broke  away  from  him 

impatiently.  "I  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,"  she  said, 
"why  didn't  you  do  that?  Yes,  my  dear  friend  Graye, 
we  all  agree  with  you.  If  there  is  madness  in  your 
mother's  family,  then,  of  course,  you  are  hopelessly  lost." 
Kenneth  shuddered.  "Hopelessly.  But  is  there?  That 
is  the  question.  I  knew  a  family" — she  glanced  round 
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her  audience,  most  of  whom  could  not,  of  course,  under- 
stand a  single  word  she  said — "I  knew  a  family,  where 
was  an  estimable  gentleman,  as  sane  as  you  or  I,  ap- 
parently saner.  He  wouldn't  and  couldn't  go  out  of  his 
mind,  he  said.  But  he  had  to.  There  was  a  hereditary 
taint." 

Kenneth  looked  up.  "What  family  was  that?"  he 
demanded. 

Miss  MacClachlin's  eyes  leaped  about.  "It  was  my 
— my  French  maid's,"  she  said.  "You  remember, 
Hortense,  the  case  I  am  referring  to " 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  cried  Hortense,  delightedly 
catching  at  this  unexpected  cue.  "It  was  my  brother, 
my  own  poor  brother,  Alfonso.  Ten  times  a  day  would 
I  say  to  him,  'Tu  es  fou.  Tu  es  idiot,'  and  always,  most 
vigorously,  he  denied  it  But  it  was  no  use;  he  had  to 
give  in.  It  was  the  family — how  calls  Mademoiselle  it? 
— rot?  Ah,  my  poor  brother!" 

"Brother-in-law,  Hortense,"  prompted  Maria. 

"Brother-in-law,  yes,  of  course,  or  else  I  too  should 
be  crazy — que  diable!  Ah,  ce  pauvre — Jouquin.  Yes, 
that  was  his  name;  I  have  often  thought  that  his  must 
have  been  the  same  family  as  yours,  Meessis" — she 
nodded  to  the  Chantilly  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Judkins,  as  she  was  incessantly  informing  everybody,  on 
account  of  the  well-known  importance  of  the  Judkins 
connection  at  Biddlecombe  (where  Josiah  Judkins,  the 
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grocer,  has  twice  been  Mayor).  The  widow  bridled. 
"All  my  relations  were  Church  of  England,"  she  said. 

Maria  intervened.  "That's  right,"  she  cried.  "Verify 
evidence.  If  all  your  family  were  Church  of  England, 
then  a  Roman  Catholic  Frenchman  can't  be  a  relation. 
And  if  there  never  was  a  deranged  person  among  your 
ascendants,  then  you  can't  have  a  hereditary  taint." 

Kenneth  nodded  his  head.  "True!"  he  said.  Im- 
mediately, he  relapsed  into  the  same  seemingly  apathetic 
position  as  before.  One  of  the  old  Italians  took  snuff; 
the  other  made  a  little  querulous  noise,  and  moved  his 
hand  for  the  snuff-box.  Their  sister  intervened,  con- 
ciliating them.  It  was  quite  a  little  incident  in  the  long 
silence  of  the  lay  figures,  sitting  there,  impassive  as  a 
waxwork  show. 

"And  so,"  burst  out  Maria,  "I  travelled  to  the  place 
itself,  and  found  out  about  the  family,  and  here  they 
are!"  She  flung  out  her  hand.  The  courier  stopped 
grinning  at  the  widow  to  tell  the  strangers  that  they 
were  being  referred  to.  The  whole  semicircle  of  Italians 
got  up  and  bowed. 

"I  like  that!"  exclaimed  Laura,  always  enthusiastic, 
carried  away  despite  herself. 

"Thanks.  I  went  for  facts  from  the  first.  I  got  facts, 
After  all,  that  remains  the  important  point.  And  here 
are  my  facts.  I  knew  it  wouldn't  make  any  impression 
on  your — on  Mr,  Grave,  if  I  came  and  told  them  to  him, 
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or  brought  them  in  writing.  You  mightn't  have  be- 
lieved me,  dear  friend,  or  you  might  have  thought  I  was 
misinformed.  So  I've  brought  the  facts  with  me.  Here 
they  are!"  Again  that  fling  of  the  glove.  The  younger 
of  the  two  old  men,  having  got  possession  of  the  snuff- 
mull,  here  sneezed  with  a  distressing  explosiveness. 
"Santa  Maria!"  said  the  priest  "Here,"  repeated  Maria 
MacClachlin,  "they  are!  You  can  examine  them  for 
yourself,  at  your  leisure,  Mr.  Kenneth  Graye."  Her  voice 
was  slightly  ironical,  and  yet  very  tender.  "Permit  me," 
she  continued,  "to  present — where  are  you,  Antoine?" 
(this,  with  a  turn  of  the  head  to  the  courier,  who  was 
pinching  the  Chantilly  widow's  finger-tips) — "  Signer  Luigi 
Campodolci" — the  flabby  grey  man  rose  and  bowed — 
"Sindaco  of  Valguicciola,  Signor  Marcantonio  Manchi- 
potti,  Notary  Public."  "Reale!"  said  the  yellow  gentle- 
man, rising  pompously  and  dropping  the  leather  bag — 
"his  Reverence,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Valguicciola" — the 
priest  smiled  and  waved  his  shovel  hat — "and  last,  but 
assuredly  not  least,  the  brothers,  and  the  Signorina,  Gar- 
doni!" 

"But  what  have  you  brought  all  these  people  here 
for?"  demanded  Edward. 

"I  have  told  you,"  replied  Maria  coolly.  "They  can 
prove  to  my  friend  here,  indubitably,  as  nothing  else 
could  ever  prove  it,  that  mental  derangement  is  unknown 
in  his  mother's  family." 
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Kenneth  leaped  in  his  chair.    "Giuseppe?"  he  cried. 

"Si,  Signore,"  said  one  of  the  older  brothers,  rising 
to  his  feet.  Kenneth  stared  at  him  wildly.  "No,  I  don't 
mean  you,"  he  said.  "But  there  was  a  boatman,  Miss 
MacClachlin ,  at  the  Bellaria,  who  knew  all  about  the 
Gardonis  of  Bergamo,  and  who  told  me  definitely — de- 
finitely— you  understand,  that,  sooner  or  later  they  all 
went  mad." 

"Do  you  speak  Italian?"  replied  Maria. 

"No.     I  can  understand  a  little." 

"Well,  that's  better  than  nothing.  Dr.  Lisse,  let  us 
leave  Mr.  Graye  here  alone  with  these  people.  He  can 
then  find  out  everything  for  himself  without  believing 
them  influenced  by  me." 

Edward  hesitated.  He  did  not  believe  the  experi- 
ment could  do  any  good,  but,  then,  neither  did  he  see 
in  it  much  risk  of  harm.  His  own  attempts  at  hypnotic 
determination  had  remained  entirely  ineffectual  with  Ken- 
neth. 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best,"  said  Kenneth  Graye.  Left 
alone  with  the  Italians,  he  remained  sitting  some  time, 
motionless,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  The  tension  was 
becoming  unendurable,  when  the  old  woman  said: 
"Ahime!" 

Kenneth  looked  up  quickly.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said  in  English.  "You  must  excuse  me;  my  mind  is 
apt  to  wander. — Tell  me,"  he  turned  to  the  interpreter, 
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and  his  eyes  swept  the  semicircle,  "what  the — Notary 
has  got  to  say." 

"  C'est  fa/'  replied  the  courier  briskly.  He  gave  a 
twist  to  his  fair  moustaches  and  called  on  Signor  Manchi- 
potti.  The  yellow  gentleman  in  rusty  black  gathered  up 
and  let  fall  his  documents  all  around  him,  as  he  began 
reading  rapidly,  with  splendidly  sonorous  vowels,  long 
sentences,  in  which  the  word  reale  alone  seemed  to  roll 
forth  into  prominence — reale — ale — ah! 

None  of  the  others  listened.  Kenneth  plucked  at  his 
own  knees,  perplexed. 

"If  I  were  to  explain  first,"  said  the  bored  interpreter 
suddenly.  Kenneth  jumped  at  the  idea;  the  Notary, 
much  put  out,  sat  down. 

"In  the  district  of  Bergamo,"  began  Antoine,  enunciat- 
ing very  slowly  and  clearly,  and  selecting  the  simplest 
Italian  words,  "there  have  long  been  two  families  of 
Gardoni,  and  one  of  them  is  not  Gardoni  at  all;  though 
few  nowadays  know  that.  At  Valguicciola,  in  the 
mountains,  live  the  original  Gardoni" — the  three  old 
people  nodded — "honest  cultivators" — they  nodded  more 
vigorously — "you  follow  me,  Signore?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Kenneth  impatiently. 

""  Va  bene.  Early  in  this  century,  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  a  daughter  of  their  race  was  led  astray  by  a 
French  soldier  called  Dupuy.  She  followed  him  to 
Bergamo;  he  deserted  her  there.  Her  descendants  live 
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in  the  town  to  this  day;  they  are  well-known  drinkers 
and  brawlers.  One  of  them,  some  years  ago,  committed 
a  murder  under  dramatic  circumstances,  which  gained 
great  notoriety.  They  call  themselves  not  Dupuy,  but 
Gardoni.  They  are,  as  I  said,  well  known  for  their 
recklessness  and  for  the  strain  of  madness  that  is  in 
them.  And,  because  of  the  noise  they  make,  'Mad  as 
a  Gardoni'  has  become  a  saying  among  the  common 
people  of  Bergamo." 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?"  exclaimed  Kenneth, 
his  great  eyes  flaming.  "I  have  always  avoided  learning 
it.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Lisse  knows  it;  I  have  asked  him 
once,  but  he  did  not  reply." 

"He  does  not  know  what  we  know,"  answered  An- 
toine  in  English;  then  he  resumed  his  slow  Italian.  "The 
original  Gardoni  live  in  their  valley  unknown  and 
ashamed."  "No!  No!"  protested  one  of  the  old  men; 
he  waved  his  skinny  fingers.  "Peace!"  commanded  the 
flabby  Sindaco,  pulling  himself  together.  "Not  ashamed," 
corrected  Antoine,  "but  unknown.  They  avoid  Bergamo. 
Yet  one  of  them,  tired  of  poverty  among  the  mountains, 
settled  there  some  fifty  years  ago  as  a  tavern-keeper. 
His  brothers  were  angry  with  him  for  doing  so — eh?" 
The  interpreter  turned  to  the  three  old  peasants.  "St ! 
Si!"  they  all  said  with  animation. 

"It  was  this  man's  only  daughter,  Lucia,  Mr.  Graye, 
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whom  your  father  met,  at  his  little  osteria,  and  married." 
He  paused. 

"And  what  does  all  this  prove?"  asked  Kenneth  in 
the  silence. 

"The  Sindaco  and  his  Reverence  are  here  to  testify 
that  the  record  for  the  Gardoni  family  of  Valguicciola 
is  clear  of  all  noticeable  aberration  or  excess.  The 
Notary  Public  and  Royal  of  Bergamo" — Signor  Marc- 
antonio  bowed — "will  prove  to  you  by  documentary 
evidence,  obtained  at  great  trouble  and  cost — but  Made- 
moiselle said  she  minded  not  these — that  the  same  can 
no  wise  be  said  of  the  Dupuys  of  Arresy-le-D6me  in 
Auvergne.  Dupuy  is  the  commonest  name  in  France, 
Signore;  it  has  not  been  easy  to  trace  the  runaway 
soldier.  It  was  done  through  the  French  ministry  of 
war.  Once  his  village  discovered,  a  very  small  one,  the 
rest  was  soon  known.  The  soldier  came  of  a  wild  race; 
he  had  run  away  to  the  wars  without  awaiting  the  con- 
scription. His  name  was  notorious  in  the  region  for 
poaching  and  drinking.  His  father,  a  red-hot  republican, 
had  led  the  sack  of  the  Chateaux  in  the  vicinity,  and 
had  gone  mad  over  his  own  theories.  The  name  occurs 
repeatedly  on  the  books  of  the  public  asylum  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. The  taint  of  drink  and  madness  in  the 
Pseudo-Gardonis  of  Bergamo  is  the  taint  of  the  French 
Dupuys."  He  stopped. 

"Evviva  I' Italia!"  said  the  Sindaco,  smiling. 
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Kenneth  had  sat  listening  intently,  straining.  His 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  courier's  face.  Now  without 
moving  them  he  said: 

"You  have  all  this  in  evidence?" 

"The  documents  are  waiting,  in  French  and  in  Ita- 
lian." 

"And  these,  if  I  understand  her  aright,  are  two 
uncles,  and  an  aunt  of  my  mother's?" 

"Exactly." 

Kenneth  rose  and  went  up  to  them,  taking  their 
hands,  one  by  one. 

" lo  le  ringrazio  tanto,"  he  said.  "Grande  viaggio. 
Malta  stanchezza.  Grazie." 

" Niente,"  said  the  old  people,  greatly  confused. 

The  old  woman  would  have  dropped  a  curtsey  to 
her  grand-nephew;  he  held  her  up,  clasping  her  withered 
hands,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Mi  hanno  fatto  molto  bene,"  he  struggled  on. 
"  Grazie.  Mi  hanno  servato.  Mia  moglie  ringraziara." 

Thereupon  the  old  woman  began  to  cry  piteously, 
and  even  Antoine,  who  had  been  smiling  to  hear  the 
comic  Italian,  gravely  left  off. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

"WELL?"  said  Maria  MacClachlin.     "Well?" 

Kenneth  sat,  with  all  the  papers,  blue  and  yellow, 
spread  out  before  him,  between  the  Sindaco  and  the 
Notary.  In  his  own  painstaking  manner  he  was  going 
through  the  evidence,  now  that  it  had  been  brought 
home  to  him,  an  odd  figure,  had  it  not  been  so  pathetic, 
of  a  man  proving  to  himself  that  he  needn't  be  mad. 

"You  see,"  replied  Kenneth,  looking  up,  "how  irre- 
sistibly right  I  was.  I  cannot  understand  the  Professor 
and — and  Edward.  Look  at  the  line  down  from  this 
obscure  little  French  village,  down  into  Italy.  There  is 
no  escape  from  it.  The  race  is  doomed." 

"I  admit  it,"  said  Maria. 

"Absolutely  condemned,  from  the  first,  against  its 
will.  There  is  no  so  certain  heredity  as  madness.  Fifty 
years  hence  the  law  will  forbid  such  races  to  marry." 

"It  will,"  said  Maria,  "but  the  very  heredity  of  it 
proves  you  are  free." 

He  got  up,  and,  excusing  himself  to  his  companions 
led  her  into  another  room.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
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looking  out  of  the  window;  then  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  "Did  you  think  I  was  mad?" 

"No,"  she  replied  energetically,  "only  the  victim  of 
error." 

"That  is  the  fault  of  the  mad-doctors.  Once  they 
get  hold  of  you,  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  You  must 
either  think  exactly  like  everybody,  or  else  you  are  ab- 
normal, deranged."  Maria  took  good  care  not  to  point 
out  to  him  how  unreasonable  he  was,  as  we  all  are  with 
our  physicians.  Why,  it  was  he  who  had  insisted,  till 
yesterday,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  commonsense  to  look 
upon  him  as  sane. 

"I  must  go  to  Thomasine,  if  she  will  have  me,"  said 
Kenneth. 

"Ah!"  said  Maria. 

"You  think  she  will  not?"  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"I  was  smiling  at  your  'if.' " 

"Because,  you  know,  even  now  I  am  by  no  means 
what  Edward  Lisse  would  call  'sane.'" 

"She  will  take  you — she  would  always  have  taken 
you — as  you  are." 

"But  I  was  right  to  stay  away  from  her,  as  long  as 
I  believed  that  curse  to  be  upon  me,"  he  persisted;  "you 
admit  that?" 

"Yes,  I  admit  it,"  said  Maria. 

"The  fear  has  been  upon  me  all  my  life.  It  was  a 
vague  horror  at  home.  A  thing  never  to  be  mentioned; 
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I  don't  know  how  I  first  heard  of  it.  As  a  small  child, 
I  suppose,  before  people  thought  I  understood.  My 
mother  knew;  it  made  her  miserable;  she  died  young — 
in  the  cold  Scotch  home  where  no  one  understood  her. 
It  seems  that  her  father  had  quarrelled  with  the  others, 
when  he  left  them — they  say  so — she  deemed  herself  of 
the  shameful  race,  those  of  Bergamo.  And  I  never  in- 
quired, for  dread  of  discovering  yet  more." 

"Edward  Lisse  inquired  and  found  out  all  wrong, 
about  the  crazy  ones  only,"  said  Maria  triumphantly. 

"In  later  life  my  father  and  my  brother  used  to  dis- 
agree. I  think  my  father  soon  repented  of  his  romantic 
marriage.  My  mother  was  never  mentioned,  but  when 
my  brother  did  things  my  father  didn't  like,  my  father 
would  say  to  him,  'You're  mad,  like  all  your  mother's 
family.'  I  have  several  times — oh,  too  often — heard  him 
say  that.  Yet  the  things  my  brother  did  were  far  from 
insane;  he  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  while  my  father  was 
a  Tory;  he  married  a  poor  girl,  pretty,  and  exceedingly 
pious.  But  he  was  sane  enough,  except  at  the  end." 

"I  know,"  said  Maria. 

"Then  James  was  born."  Kenneth  shuddered.  "My 
life  has  been  a  gloomy  one,"  he  said  simply. 

"But  it  is  going  to  be  brighter  now."  He  let  this 
pass.  "You  are  the  kindest  woman  in  the  world,"  he 
said  brusquely.  "You  will  kill  yourself  for  others,  if  you 
don't  mind." 
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"I  shall  mind." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can  help  it.  You  can't  see  man 
or  beast  in  pain  without  flying  to  the  rescue.  There  is 
nothing  you  wouldn't  do  for  sheer  pity." 

She  knew  what  he  was  referring  to,  and  she  hastened 
to  say:  "Yes,  for  sheer  pity." 

"Fancy  offering  to  tie  yourself  down,  from  sheer  pity, 
to  the  care  of  an  idiot  and  a  monomaniac " 

"Don't,"  she  interrupted  him.  "That  is  long  ago. 
It  was  merely  an  impulse  of  pity." 

He  checked  himself  at  once.  "You  are  as  noble  a 
woman  as  ever  lived,"  he  said.  "Blessed,  blessed  are 
the  pitiful,  for  they  too  shall  find  pity." 

"God  grant  it  be  so,"  said  Maria;  and  with  that  she 
had  to  rest  content. 

Such  contentment  would  have  been  easier,  had  all 
things  henceforth  gone  well  with  Kenneth,  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  With  inherent  courtesy  he  had  turned  the 
bright  side  to  Maria,  for  he  realised,  and  was  most  un- 
willing to  underestimate,  the  great  service  she  had  ren- 
dered him.  That  comedy  he  could  not  keep  up  towards 
his  wife. 

At  the  first  summons,  Thomasine  hurried  across  from 
Ley  den.  She  arrived  that  night.  "I  have  always  said 
you  ought  to  go,"  said  the  Baroness.  "A  wife's  place  is 
at  her  husband's  side.  I  should  never  have  deserted  your 
father."  This  reiterated  reproach  had  not  been  the  least 
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of  Thomasine's  trials  during  the  last  dull  weeks  at 
Leyden.  Her  appeals  to  Edward  had  been  met  by  the 
invariable  reply  that  Kenneth  himself  entreated  her  "to 
forget  him."  Her  one  attempt  to  speak  with  her  hus- 
band, to  plead  with  him,  had  gone  down  in  a  heart- 
broken failure  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  "For  God's 
sake,  have  pity  on  me!"  Kenneth  had  moaned.  The 
Professor  told  Thomasine,  gently,  she  must  be  thankful 
her  husband  still  remembered,  and  loved  her.  "As  a 
rule,"  he  said,  "in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  is  filled 
with  aversion,  declares  that  'he  does  not  know  the  lady,' 
insists  that  he  is  married  to  someone  else."  "Is  that 
worse?"  asked  Thomasine. 

The  Baroness,  unspeakably  comforted  by  all  the 
resources  of  her  new-found  religion,  went  about  saying 
all  sorts  of  prayers  in  all  sorts  of  places.  She  searched 
for  the  right  kind  of  saint,  as  some  people  go  through  a 
succession  of  pills.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  being 
herself  attacked  about  this  time,  by  a  persistent  and  in- 
curable toothache,  she  sneaked  away  to  a  somnambulist, 
who,  to  her  great  indignation,  advised  her  to  have  the 
tooth  out.  Now,  that  was  a  source  of  much  perturbation 
to  the  Baroness.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  she  was  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  clairvoyante's  having  discovered 
what  was  the  matter  with  her  (although  she  had  held  her 
palm  to  her  swollen  cheek,  imperceptibly,  as  she  fancied, 
all  the  time  during  her  visit);  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
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firmly  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  her  few  remaining 
molars,  and  yet  did  not  see  her  way,  at  present,  to  under- 
taking the  necessary  pilgrimage  to  Barenbach,  "where 
the  teeth  of  the  most  aged,  my  dear,"  said  her  most  recent 

friend,  the  Catholic  Baroness  C ,  "have  been  actually 

observed  to  grow  out  of  their  gums."  "I  should  not  like 
that,"  said  the  Baroness  rather  tartly.  "Oh,  my  dear, 
can  you  doubt  the  saint's  wisdom?  They  stop  in  time." 
The  Baroness,  by  her  persistent  church-going,  at  such 
hours  as  were  most  inconvenient  to  her  surroundings, 
by  her  frequent  fasts,  falling  lucklessly  on  other  people's 
birthdays  and  holidays,  by  all  her  paraphernalia  of 
different  rights  and  wrongs  from  her  Protestant  neigh- 
bours, was  rapidly  making  herself,  not  despised — that, 
perhaps,  she  would  hardly  have  minded — but  ridiculous. 
For,  affect  what  we  will  of  large-minded  toleration,  we 
all  scorn  a  piety  which  we  do  not  comprehend.  And  the 
Baroness,  by  her  former  intellectual  eccentricities,  had 
aroused  a  good-humoured  banter,  to  which  she  had  by 
no  means  objected;  besides,  her  undeniable  cleverness 
and  knowledge  had  carried  her  through.  But  Dutch 
Calvinism,  with  its  hard  intellectuality,  can  see  in  a 
relapse  into  the  old  Roman  Catholic  symbolism  only  a 
softening  of  the  brain.  This  the  Baroness  learnt,  with 
dismay.  It  was  a  deeply  humiliating  trial  to  her.  But 
she  held  on.  "My  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband  pathetic- 
ally, "you  don't  think  I'm  a  blethering  idiot?"  "No," 
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said  the  Professor.  "Pasteur,  you  know,  believes  all  I 
believe,"  continued  the  poor  lady.  "Yes,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. Presently  he  added,  "Pasteur  is  the  supreme 
intellect  of  his  age.  "I  wish — oh,  how  I  wish — that  / 
could  believe  that  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  when  it 
liquefies,  stops  the  cholera,  and  that  twenty  masses  at 
eight  francs  each  are  good  for  thirty  days  of  Purgatory ! " 
The  Baroness  shook  her  head.  "You  haven't  got  the 
figures  right,"  she  said  sadly.  But  the  old  man  lay  with 
his  cloud  of  grey  hair  on  his  dusty  writing-table.  "If 
only  I  could  believe  all  that  you  believe!"  he  said. 
"For  a  man  of  science  our  Protestant  religion,  it  is  too 
little,  and  not  enough!" 

"If  only  you  could  become  as  a  little  child,"  wailed 
the  Baroness. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  Professor  humbly. 

"Pasteur  believes  it  all,"  repeated  the  lady,  a  little 
fretfully. 

"He  had  not  my  starting-point,  dear;  you  must  take 
that  into  account." 

"But  I  had!"  The  Baroness  dropped  a  tear  on 
Balaam,  She  was  obliged  to  rewrite  the  whole  work, 
from  the  beginning,  changing  altogether  her  point  of 
view.  Whole  passages  had  to  come  out  in  which  the 
Ass  talked  as  a  Protestant.  The  animal  now  swore  "by 
St.  Joseph,"  and  spoke  prophetically  of  his  favoured 
descendant  (in  the  direct  line)  who  should  convey  the 
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Holy  Family,  along  the  identical  road,  into  Egypt. 
What  with  this  rewriting,  and  all  her  Odes  and  Hymns, 
and  her  interminable  church-goings,  the  poor  Baroness 
had  less  time  for  household  duties  than  ever.  The 
Paragon  cheated.  It  was  the  one  joy,  the  fierce  joy  of 
Eliza's  bleeding  heart,  that  she  did.  Half  the  night,  on 
her  sleepless  pillow,  Eliza  would  weep  to  think  of  the 
Paragon,  making  arrangements  with  the  butcher  for  a 
daily  half-pound  of  meat,  written  down  but  undelivered, 
and  the  profits  divided — ah  me!  "She  will  never  notice 
it,  poor  old  dear!"  sobbed  Eliza.  "See  what  comes  of 
deserting  the  religion  of  your  fathers!  Half  a  pound! 
And  meat  up  a  whole  halfpenny  again!"  Here  her 
feelings  got  altogether  the  better  of  her;  she  lighted  her 
candle  and  reached  out  for  her  little  book  of  devotion. 
She  opened  it  and  read:  "The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  a  bay-tree."  Eliza  smiled.  She  did  not  know  what 
a  bay- tree  was;  she  fancied  it  to  be  a  Hortensia.  The 
Hortensia  is,  in  appearance,  a  soft  and  delicate  pink 
(when  not  a  rather  ghastly  blue).  So  Eliza  blew  out 
the  candle  and  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  and  slept. 
Thomasine  had  been  very  pleasant  in  the  house  and 
a  great  comfort  to  the  troubled  Professor.  Also  she  had 
done  much  to  smoothe  over  the  Baroness's  social  ruptures 
and  philanthropic  upsets.  But  now  Thomasine  was  going 
back  to  Kenneth.  The  second  daughter  Jane  refused 
to  return  home,  clinging  angrily  to  her  worldly  acquaint- 
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ances  and  relations  at  the  Hague.  "Maman  s'est  faite 
impossible,"  she  wrote  to  her  father,  in  the  slipshod 
French  of  her  surroundings.  "Je  nc  veux  pas  qu'elle 
gate  man  avenir.  I  have  already  told  Billy"  (Billy  was 
the  name  of  a  young  officer  that  frequently  turned  up 
in  her  letters  of  late)  "how  I  mock  myself  of  the  re- 
ligious ups  and  downs  of  maman."  The  Baroness,  then, 
built  her  hope  on  the  youngest  daughter,  still  at  Geneva. 
She  would  return,  to  lift  some  of  the  weight  of  literary 
labour  off  her  mother's  drooping  shoulders — in  other 
words,  to  undertake  the  copying  of  the  converted  Balaam. 
Meanwhile  the  Baroness  wrote  to  her,  eagerly  urging  her 
to  wear  only  the  white  and  blue  clothing,  to  which  she 
— the  Baroness — attached  so  much  value.  "Send  me 
a  photograph !  you  will  feel  the  blessing  of  it,"  she  wrote. 
The  young  girl,  unable  to  bear  the  ridicule  of  twenty 
Calvinist  school-fellows,  secretly  sent  a  photo  in  which 
an  ecru  dress  with  fawn-coloured  ribbons  came  out  white 
on  white.  "My  dear  child!"  said  the  Baroness,  point- 
ing to  the  framed  picture.  "My  youngest!  Dedicated, 
.you  see,  to  the  Virgin.  It  must  have  its  effect?"  This, 

imploringly,  to  the  Baroness  C .     "Indeed,  it  must 

have  its  effect,"  said  that  lady  sympathetically.  "I  have 
often  wished,"  the  Baroness  went  on  in  meditative  ac- 
cents, "and  wondered,  if  I  could  do  it  to  the  Professor, 

would  it "  she  paused  and  sighed,  "have  its  effect?" 

The  other  lady  smiled.    Really  this  new  convert  was  too 
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fatuously  ignorant.     "My  sweet,"  she  said  mellifluously, 

"you  surely  know  it  is  only  the  very  young "     "I 

know,  I  know,"  interrupted  the  Baroness  hastily,  "but  it 
has  often  seemed  to  me  his  soul  is  very  nearly  like  that 
of  a  little  child.  And  he  is  so  anxious  to  believe."  She 
got  up  and  went  and  stood  in  front  of  the  portrait  of 
her  daughter  in  ecru  and  fawn-coloured  ribbons.  The 
tears  coursed  down  her  worn,  old  cheeks.  "Oh,  blessed 
Virgin!"  she  whispered,  "Mother  of  Pity,  like  the  soul  of 
a  little  child." 

Thomasine  found  her  husband  alone  on  the  green- 
sward, that  stretches  down  to  the  water,  in  front  of  the 
house.  Evening  was  falling:  the  shadows  of  the  great 
beeches  and  chestnuts  lay  long  across  the  grass.  A 
crowd  of  white  ducks  were  about  his  feet,  and  he  was 
feeding  them.  He  had  given  up  expecting  her;  the  train 
was  late;  he  was  weary  with  waiting.  She  came  softly 
over  the  grass,  behind  him.  "Kenneth,"  she  said.  He 
turned  and  flung  forward,  grasping  her  in  his  arms;  that 
was  all.  As  he  turned,  he  dropped  his  basket  of  bread, 
and  a  great  fluttering  and  cluttering  of  the  ducks  rose 
all  around  it.  Their  turmoil  sounded  violent  in  the  still 
night-air.  The  husband  and  wife  held  each  other  em- 
braced 

"We  must  never  part  again,"  said  Thomasine,  at 
length. 

n* 
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She  stepped  aside,  and  a  great  sadness  swept  over 
his  face.  "You  cast  in  your  lot  with  a  murderer,"  he  said. 

"Dear  Kenneth!" 

"Hush!  Let  us  understand  each  other  clearly.  Let 
there  be  no  mistakes.  This  discovery — or  proof,  call  it 
what  you  will — this  fact  that  my  mind  is  not  deranged, 
that  I  have  no  right  to  think  my  mind  deranged" — he 
spoke  with  strange  incisiven.ess — "it  is  a  blessing,  Thoma- 
sine,  and  it  is  not." 

"Kenneth!" 

"I — oh,  Thomasine,  I  was  not  sorry  to  think  myself 
insane.  Now  that  I  look  back,  I  see  it  all  too  clearly. 
But  I  felt  it  all  the  time.  It  was  a  relief  to  escape  to 
that  thought.  I  fled  to  it.  I  hugged  it  I  clung  to  it 
They  have  taken  it  from  me.  And  they  have  done  well. 
In  so  far  as  it  kept  me  away  from  you,  it  was  agony, 
God  alone  knows  what  agony — but,  but" — his  voice  broke 
down;  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — "I  could  only  come 
back  to  you  a  murderer,  and  so  I  come  back  now." 

"But,  Kenneth,  darling,  surely " 

Then  he  told  her,  in  short,  swift  sentences,  of  the 
letter  that  Abrahams  had  written,  of  the  blood  that  was 
on  his — Kenneth's — head.  "Innocent  blood,"  he  said. 
"It  was  almost  a  relief — nay,  it  was  a  relief  to  think 
that,  when  I  thus  compelled  Abrahams,  when  I  drove 
him  by  sheer  force  of  terror  to  obey  me,  it  was  the  deed 
of  a  man  possessed.  Madness  was  my  one  escape  from 
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guilt,  and  my  mind,  unconsciously  but  eagerly,  snatched 
at  it.  Now,  I  know  it  was  otherwise.  I  am  responsible 
for  my  actions.  I  am  responsible."  He  broke  down 
completely  for  a  moment;  then  he  steadied  himself.  "I 
am  a  murderer,"  he  said.  "Is  it  better  to  live  with  a 
murderer  than  a  madman?  Speak." 

"I  will  live  with  the  murderer,"  she  answered. 
"But  you  would  have  lived  with  the  madman  too?" 
"I  think  not" — and  even  in  the  gathering  shadows 
she  saw  his  face  flush  up  with  relief — "not  if  the  doctors 
had  forbidden  it.     You  see,  even  to  you,  who  were  not 
mad,  I  did  not  come,  as  long  as  you  wished  me  not." 
"It  was  for  love  of  you  I  wished  you  not." 
"I  know,  dearest.     And   it  is  for  love  of  you,   for 
love  of  you,  that  now  I  come." 

"But  see,"  he  persisted,  "the  blot  is  on  my  soul.  Oh, 
I  have  dreaded  this  moment,  the  awakening!  how  often 
have  I  dreaded  it,  through  the  sleepless  hours,  have 
dreaded  it  and  put  it  off,  and  rejoiced  to  know  that  I 
was  only  mad.  Only  a  poor  madman!  You  cannot 
condemn  a  madman.  Even  when  the  rope  is  round  his 
neck,  someone  runs  up  and  says:  'You  mustn't  hang 
him:  he  is  mad!'  —  and  they  detain  him  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure." 

"Oh,  Kenneth,  do  not  speak  like  this." 
"Dearest,  I  cannot  deceive  you.     Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
could!    I  cannot    I  dare  not.    It  would  be  useless.    We 
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cannot  start  to-night  to  live  a  lie.  The  weight  is  on  my 
soul.  The — the  veil  is  before  my  eyes.  The  world  is 
dark.  I  killed  the  man.  And  I  robbed  him  first.  If 
you  think  it  out,  it  was  deliberate  robbery.  He  had  paid 
the  money  which  I  made  him  pay  again.  And  the  rob- 
bery led,  as  it  so  often  does,  to  murder.  And  he  was 
innocent  He  told  me  so  with  his  dying  breath." 

She  drew  her  husband's  arm  through  hers.  Slowly 
they  walked  down  to  the  silent  water.  The  ducks  only 
rustled  and  paddled  and  quacked.  The  moon  hung,  a 
narrow  crescent,  in  the  deep-blue  water,  and  in  the 
deep-blue  sky. 

"You  and  I,  we  will  face  it  together,"  she  said. 
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BUT  an  hour  later,  alone  with  Laura,  she  broke  down 
and  flung  herself  sobbing  on  a  couch.  Her  sister-in-law 
drew  close  to  her.  It  was  not  in  Laura's  character  to 
evince  inarticulate  sympathy.  "Poor  thing,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you,"  she  said. 

Thomasine  sat  up  and  dashed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  "Why?  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  me?"  she 
said.  "It  is  nothing.  I  am  only  nervous." 

Laura  shook  her  handsome  head:  she  stood  there, 
looking,  as  ever,  too  modern  and  too  fashionable  for  her 
surroundings,  in  her  light  evening  wear  with  diamonds 
about  her  arms  and  neck.  Yet  no  specialist  husband, 
whatever  his  specialty,  could  have  had  a  more  helpful 
helpmate.  Besides  his  regular  work  at  the  great  Govern- 
ment Lunatic  Asylum,  so  strangely  called  "Wits-End," 
Edward  had  recently  started  a  small  home  for  pauper 
Idiots  on  whom  his  operation  could  be  performed,  in  the 
village.  The  villagers  were  not  particularly  pleased  at 
this.  Preparations  were  also  being  made  at  Bardwyk  for 
the  reception  of  three  suitable  patients  belonging  to  the 
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higher  classes,  as  soon  as  Kenneth  should  be  able  to 
leave,  patients  fitted  neither  for  the  public  asylum,  nor 
for  that  perhaps  still  more  hopeless  prison,  the  expensive 
private  home.  Applications  Edward  of  course  had,  but 
as  yet  they  were  only  from  the  relatives  of  clinical 
patients,  from  the  very  poorest,  and  even  these  mostly 
conditioned  that  there  should  be  no  tinkering  at  their 
dear  ones'  heads.  In  fact,  Edward  Lisse's  position  was 
a  very  difficult  one.  A  persistent  wind  of  antagonism 
against  his  discovery  had  gradually  arisen  in  all  the 
medical  centres  of  Europe.  In  America  they  were  more 
tolerant,  open  to  conviction,  but,  as  yet,  unconvinced. 
As  a  rule,  the  medical  is  the  least  conservative  of  the 
professions,  for  in  their  utter  incertitude  and  tomfoolery 
of  ineffective  nostrums  the  doctors  naturally  snatch  at 
any  new  chance  of  an  accidental  success.  It  is  that 
which  so  enrages  them  against  patent  medicines,  the 
thought  that,  possibly,  here  might  be  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something,  only  the  other  quack  will  not  tell  how 
it  is  done.  Edward,  however,  fell  between  two  schools. 
The  surgeons,  while  fascinated  by  every  form  of  "sec- 
tion," turned  in  scorn  from  the  methods  of  the  Salpe- 
triere,  and  openly  proclaimed  even  the  immortal  Charcot 
a  three-quarters  humbug.  The  school  of  Nancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  probably, 
with  care  and  patience,  Edward's  effect  might  have  been 
obtained  without  any  "section"  at  all.  For  this  they 
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could  never  adduce  any  proof,  and,  in  medicine,  after 
all,  results  are  more  important  than  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, because  the  world  looks  out  for  them  more  eagerly. 
The  theologian  who  maintains  that  wrong  is  right  can 
find  few  to  gainsay  him;  the  lawyer  who  proves  it  to  be 
so  meets  with  general  commendation,  but  the  physician 
finds  his  fallacy  unexpectedly  exposed  by  death.  A 
couple  of  learned  Germans  tried  Edward's  operation,  but 
without  the  genius  of  his  touch,  and  certainly  without 
the  "magnetic"  after-treatment.  Both  subjects  suc- 
cumbed. Thereupon  began  that  great  and  reverberative 
onslaught  which  was  so  ably  and  voluminously  sustained 
by  Schlagenbach  and  Dumpfmayer.  It  proved,  ultimate- 
ly, that  Sir  James  Graye  was  dead.  That  was  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  make  this  egregious  trickery  palpable  to 
all.  German  scientific  argument  easily  supplied  it. 

To  the  poor  Professor  these  immense  international 
squabbles — the  storm  in  the  little  medicine-pot — were  a 
source  of  great  affliction.  He  was  pleased  with  his  son's 
success,  so  far  as  it  went,  but  his  sympathies  were  with 
Dumpfmayer  and  Schlagenbach.  He  appreciated  their 
scientific  basis.  He  wished  Edward  would  see  the  value 
of  microbic  investigation — a  hopeless  sigh! — the  whole 
dispute  might  have  been  avoided,  had  James  Graye 
been  semicolonised  at  the  time. 

"You  are  looking  quite  fagged  again,",  says  Laura  to 
her  father-in-law,  "Is  it  your  old  sleeplessness?  Don't!" 
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— with  extended  hand  she  stops  the  Jenkins'  pill — "Let 
me  put  you  to  sleep  once  more!" — and  to  sleep  she 
puts  him,  protesting. 

"It  is  absolutely,"  stammers  the  Professor,  "unsci-sci- 

sci "  and  he  sighs  himself  away,  peacefully,  into 

oblivion. 

So  Laura,  having  finished  her  day — one  of  unusual 
weariness — with  James,  and  having  done,  with  Eliza's 
aid,  all  she  could  for  the  numerous  Italians,  now  laid 
down  the  French  novel  she  had  just  taken  up,  laid  it 
down  beside  the  box  of  chocolates,  and  the  great  vase 
full  of  brown  oak-leaves  and  lemon-coloured  chrysanthe- 
mums. "Thomasine,"  she  said,  "I  know."  She  took 
out  one  of  the  big  silver-paper  bonbons  and  began  de- 
liberately peeling  it.  But  that  was  to  hide  her  nervous- 
ness, for  her  slender  fingers  trembled.  The  box,  by-the- 
bye,  was  the  great  link  between  her  and  James  Graye 
— its  "magnetic"  influence  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  was,  in  its  manifold  developments,  a  sort  of  under- 
religion,  a  supplementary  "Law  and  the  Prophets," 
teaching  James  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
"You  know?"  exclaimed  Thomasine,  alarmed.  "What 
do  you  mean?  What  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  Kenneth's  misery 
— of  all  his  mental  trouble." 

Thomasine  felt  her  heart  stand  still.  "I  think  you 
are  mistaken,"  she  faltered. 
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"No,  I  am  not,"  Laura  sank  down  beside  her  sister- 
in-law  on  the  sofa.  "I  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  wickedness  to  one 
who  replies:  'I  am  mad?'" 

"What  do  you  know?  What  do  you  think  you 
know?"  whispered  Kenneth's  wife. 

"I  know  that  he  has  done  something  which  is  a 
great  evil.  It  will  not  let  him  rest.  Hush,  do  not  start. 
I  do  not  say " 

"You  accuse  my  husband!"  cried  Thomasine,  start- 
ing to  her  feet.  "The  best!  The  noblest!" 

The  other  drew  her  down.  "I  do  not  say,"  con- 
tinued Laura  soothingly,  "that  it  is  a  wicked  thing,  but 
he  thinks  it  so.  In  any  case  it  is  a  great  evil.  It  has 
brought  about  great  evil,  great  sorrow.  And  the  thought 
of  that  will  not  let  him  rest." 

"You  know  much,"  said  Thomasine,  annoyed. 

"I  have  kept  it  to  myself,"  replied  Laura.  "No  one 
else  suspects.  All  his  half-mad  talk  about  murder 
proves,  according  to  the  medical  theories  of  our  day, 
that  he  never  did  anything  of  the  kind.  As  soon  as  a 
man's  mind  becomes  deranged,  the  one  thing  he  per- 
sistently accuses  himself  of  is  the  one  thing  he  never  by 
any  chance  can  have  done.  They  are  all  agreed  on 
that,  and  my  own  husband  with  them.  Some  day  he 
will  learn  better,  but  I  would  not  have  him  learn  it  of — 
me,  through — Kenneth."  . 
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"You  believe  Kenneth  to  be  a  murderer?"  cried 
Thomasine;  and  her  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 

"I  believe  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  so.  I  need 
know  no  more." 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  stopped  there,"  said  Tho- 
masine bitterly. 

Her  words  stung  the  hot-blooded  Sumatran.  "I 
need  not  have  stopped,"  said  Laura. 

"No.  You  might  have  probed  the  poor  delirious 
brain." 

"I  have  not  exchanged  a  word  with  Kenneth  on  the 
subject  You  wrong  me.  I  have  simpler  and  surer 
means."  And,  as  Thomasine  stared,  in  troubled  wonder- 
ment: 

"Only  my  poor  old  little  planchette,  that  anyone  can 
buy  in  a  toy-shop  for  a  shilling.  And  so,  I  daresay, 
you  can  buy  a  divining-rod  cheap,  and  then  you  can  go 
out  and  find  water  with  it!  Or  perhaps  not  If  not,  the 
safest  thing  is  to  laugh  at  those  who  do.  But,  however 
much  you  laugh,  you  can't  deny,  unless  you  won't  ex- 
amine, that  the  divining-rod,  in  some  hands,  does  find 
water.  And  the  little  planchette,  in  some  hands" — she 
dropped  her  voice  unconsciously — "  is  a  thing  to  be  afraid 
of.  I  am  afraid  of  it,  in  my  own."  Her  accent,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  over  the  concluding  sentence,  checked 
Thomasine's  irritated  protest  In  subdued  tones  the 
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Dutchwoman  asked:  "Do  you  mean  to  say  it  tells  you 
things  you  do  not  know?" 

"Shall  we  ask  it?"  replied  Laura,  in  a  whisper. 

Unwillingly  Thomasine  pressed  closer  against  her 
companion's  side.  "Ask  it  what?"  she  murmured. 

"I  asked  it,"  continued  Laura  in  the  same  breathless 
voice,  "what  was  Kenneth's  self- accusation,  and  it  wrote 
'Murder.'  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  you  will 
say:  he  himself  told  us  as  much  all  day — my  own  fingers 
shaped  the  words.  But — but  the  next  question — I  did 
not  dare  to  put  it — I  would  not  put  it — shall  we  put  it 
together, — now?  " 

"Why  not?"  replied  Thomasine  loftily,  yet  shaking 
from  head  to  foot.  "I  know  the  answer.  I  would  know 
it  in  spite  of  a  hundred  planchettes." 

"The  thing  is  but  the  paltry  means,"  said  Laura 
earnestly.  "In  all  Bible  prophecy  the  simplest  articles 
of  daily  use  are  chosen.  This  little  running  pencil" — 
she  had  taken  it  from  a  drawer — "is  only  just  a  little 
running  pencil.  Let  us  take  another  pencil — shall  we? 
— and  put  it  into  the  board."  She  turned  suddenly, 
while  at  work.  "Do  you  believe,"  she  said,  "or  don't 
you.?  that  Swedenborg  saw  his  house  burning,  that 
night  when  at  dinner  with  his  friends,  and  wrote  down 
all  the  facts,  in  their  presence?" 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  replied  Thomasine. 

"There  is  not  a  fact  better  attested  in  all  history. 
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What  bigots  men  of  science  are!  Even  Edward.  'I 
wasn't  there,'  he  says."  She  had  fixed  the  pencil;  she 
motioned  Thomasine  to  draw  near.  "Let  us  ask  it," 
she  said,  "if  Kenneth  is  really  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  Jew." 

"The  Jew!"  screamed  Thomasine. 

"Hush.  Yes,  I  asked  it  that  one  question  more.  I 
should  have  warned  you.  I  am  nervous.  Forgive  me; 
no  one  told  me.  I  asked  whom  he  accused  himself  of 
killing,  and  it  said  'the  Jew,'  so  of  course  I  knew  it  was 
Abrahams." 

Thomasine  pressed  her  white  lips  together.  With 
faltering  fingers  she  drew  Laura's  hands  down  upon  the 
board.  For  a  long  time  they  stood  there  together.  "Is 
Kenneth,"  they  had  written,  "responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  Jew?"  In  the  silence  of  the  dimly-lighted  room 
their  breath  could  be  heard  irregularly  rising  aud  falling. 
At  last  the  crazy  pencil  started  and  ran  scrawling  across 
the  paper:  "No." 

In  spite  of  her  own  reason  and  conscience,  Thomasine 
drew  a  great  gasp  of  relief.  "Of  course,"  she  said, 
"that  was  what  we  wished  it  to  say.  There  is  surely 
no  great  wonder  in  that" 

"Did  I  wish  it  to  say  about  the  Jew?"  replied  Laura 
fiercely.  "Did  I  know  anything  to  connect  the  Jew's 
name  with  Kenneth?  " 
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"You — might  have  guessed,"  suggested  Thomasine 
timidly. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  so  clever  as  all  that.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  there's  none  so  superstitious  as  they  who 
won't  believe."  And,  gathering  the  board  and  pencil  to 
her  injured  bosom,  the  Sumatran  swept  indignantly  from 
the  room.  Not  so  quickly,  but  that  she  had  to  stand 
aside  for  Maria,  who  smiled  sweetly  upon  her,  as  she 
went  by. 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  said  Maria  MacClachlin.  "Your 
brother's  wife  and  I  were  not  created  to  understand 
each  other.  Not  that  that  matters,  Thomasine;  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  world  for  a  lot  of  people  besides 
myself." 

"Oh,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you?  How  shall  I  ever 
thank  you?"  said  Thomasine.  Her  voice  was  broken; 
she  could  hardly  get  out  the  words. 

"Tut,  tut!  Are  you  beginning  again?  I  haven't 
come  to  talk  about  that" 

"To  think  that  you  should  have  done  all  that  for  a 
stranger!" 

"Oh,  well!"  Maria  MacClachlin  did  not  easily  look 
taken  aback.  "I  don't  think  that's  the  prettiest  way  to 
put  it.  Let  us  say " 

"I  mean,"  interrupted  Thomasine  hastily,  "for  one 
who  could  have  no  manner  of  claim — 

"Quite   so.     I   know   exactly  what  you  mean.     No 
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claim  of  any  kind  but  friendship.  In  fact,  I  would  have 
done  the  same  for — for  Hortense." 

"I  know  you  would,  dear  Miss  MacClachlin,"  assented 
Thomasine  heartily,  "or  for  a  sheep,  for  the  matter  of 
that — one  of  your  moutons.  You  are  goodness,  and 
kindness,  and  charity  itself." 

"Yes,  charity  is  a  good  word,"  said  Maria.  "It  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins."  Then  she  burst  out  laughing;  her 
eyes  were  looking  full  into  Thomasine's.  "  Oh,  I'm  terribly, 
terribly  charitable,"  she  said,  "and  you  can't  think  what 
a  trial  it  is.  Especially  to  one's  temper.  Now,  I'm  off  to- 
morrow morning,  and  there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay — may  I 
just  say  that  once? — about  getting  all  these  Italians  back 
to  their  native  Valguicciola.  For  I  suppose  Kenneth 
Graye  will  hardly  want  to  carry  his  grand-uncles  to  Scot- 
land? Not  that  they'd  go  with  him.  They  wouldn't 
stir  from  their  village,  unless  I  brought  their  cure'  along 
with  them.  Thank  Heaven  he  was  willing  to  come,  for  a 
consideration.  And  do  you  know  what  that  was?  A  new 
image  of  the  Virgin  for  his  altar,  in  bright  blue  and  gold 
— such  an  ugly  thing:  we  had  to  get  it  at  Milan,  coming 
through.  And  I  too,  who  have  all  my  life  warred  against 
Mariolatry,  or  any  -olatry!  I  wonder  what  the  Kirk- 
session  of  Rowangowan  would  say?"  She  laughed,  rather 
shamefacedly.  "But,  as  for  the  aunt  and  uncles,  they 
don't  say  much,  over  and  beyond:  Quando  ritornaremo? 
which  means,  I  believe,  When  are  we  going  back?"  She 
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looked  interrogatively  at  Thomasine.  "I  suppose  so," 
said  the  latter. 

"Well,  ritornarello ,  or  however  you  say,  'they'll  go 
back,'  and  the  sooner  the  better.  They  were  dreadfully 
upset  by  the  dinner  in  the  dining-car.  I  ought  to  have 
realised  that  you  can't,  at  that  age,  suddenly  begin  tak- 
ing an  unaccustomed  repast  in  bumps." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Thomasine,  smiling  feebly. 
"What  trouble  you  have  had,  and  are  still  having!  And 
what  expense!  You  said  something  just  now,  dear  Miss 
MacClachlin,  about  paying  the — the  devil,  and,  indeed, 
before  you  go,  we  must  speak  about  this  matter  of  pay- 
ing you.  I  am  afraid  Kenneth  is  hardly  able  to  discuss 
— and  yet,  I  don't  know.  He  manages  all  James's 
money  matters,  I  hear,  as  admirably  as  ever." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  burst  out  the  indignant  Maria. 
"It  is  you  that  are  not  able  to  discuss !  See  what  comes  of 
having  to  talk  one's  mother-tongue  to  a  foreigner.  Say 
another  word  about  payments,  and  there  will  be  the — 
oh,  dear,  dear,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  But 
so  ought  you,  a  thousand  times  more.  And,  my  dear, 
while  we  are  about  it,  let  a  rough  old  Scotchwoman  tell 
you  a  fact,  and  don't  you  be  too  angry  with  her  for  stat- 
ing it  Kenneth  Graye  hasn't  more  golden  guineas  than 
he  can  find  a  use  for,  though  he  has  enough  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  charity  from  anyone.  But  I  shouldn't  think 
there  was  a  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  painfully 
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conscientious  about  keeping  his  poor  nephew's  big  for- 
tune distinct  from  his  own  little  patrimony." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  Thomasine,  for  no  woman 
likes  to  hear  another  woman  volunteer  information  of  this 
kind. 

"Yes,  you  know,  but  not  as  much  as  I  do,  because, 
you  see,  I  am  from  his  part  of  the  world,"  persisted 
Maria.  "However,  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  the  Chantilly  widow? 
Antoine  is  going  to  take  her  off  my  hands." 

"Antoine?" 

"The  courier  I  picked  up  at  Milan  to  manage  this 
business.  The  widow  has  asked  him  to  marry  her,  and 
I  haven't  the  heart" — Maria's  bright  eyes  twinkled — "to 
be  selfish  about  it.  But,  dear  me ! — he  says  I  must  buy 
them  a  little  hotel — that  seems  to  be  my  fate! — and  in 
his  native  country  too,  in  Belgium,  where  every  other 
house  is  already  an  estaminet.  All  I  feel  is,  it  can't  be 
so  very  wicked  in  a  place  where  there  are  as  many  as 
all  that  already — what  do  you  say?" 

"Wouldn't  he  take  a  temperance  hotel?"  suggested 
Thomasine. 

"Oh  dear  no,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  And  besides, 
you  know,  I  have  a  sort  of  sneaking  idea — I  hardly 
dare  to  give  it  utterance — that  those  can't  be  very  cheer- 
ful places.  Oh,  it's  so  hard  to  do  good  conscientiously!" 
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Miss  MacClachlin  sighed  heavily.  "How  often  I  have 
wished  I  was  a  Jesuit!" 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  because  then  you  can  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it!  Oh,  what  a  lot  of  nice  bright  evil  I  could 
do  to  my  poor  booshays!  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
forgot  your  mother  was  one." 

"I  don't  think  my  mother  is  exactly  a  Jesuit,"  ob- 
jected Thomasine  mildly. 

"Oh,  a  Catholic:  isn't  it  the  same  thing?  Well,  I 
must  leave  my  poor  widow  with  you,  if  you'll  let  me, 
while  Antoine  takes  the  party  back  to  Valguicciola.  I 
start  for  Paris  to-morrow  with  Hortense.  Hortense  will 
miss  the  widow." 

"I  thought  she  hated  her  and  quarrelled  with  her 
all  day,"  exclaimed  Thomasine. 

"Yes,  that  is  why  she  will  miss  her,"  replied  Maria 
grimly.  But  such  computations  were  entirely  outside 
Thomasine's  nature.  She  fancied  Maria  must  be  wrong. 

"I  wonder  whether  your  sister-in-law  would  mind 
keeping  my  widow,"  said  Maria  pensively.  "I  ought  to 
have  asked  her,  but  she  flew  by  me  in  such  a  hurry.  I 
daresay  she  prefers  to  avoid  me.  Likings  are  almost 
always  mutual." 

"No,  no,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted.  Besides, 
who  of  us  could  refuse  you  anything?  I  will  go  and 
find  her."  Thomasine  moved  to  the  door.  "I  really 
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can't  take  the  widow  back  with  me,"  said  Maria.    "Some- 
thing might  occur  to  upset  her  plans." 

Laura,  however,  had  betaken  herself  to  her  own 
small  room,  and  thither  no  one  ever  followed  her  but 
her  husband.  He  found  her  there,  later  on,  her  face 
blotted  with  the  traces  of  one  of  her  rare,  passionate 
bursts  of  tears. 

"Laura!     Dearest!     What  is  this?" 
"Oh,  nothing,"  she  said.     "Nothing  at  all." 
"Nothing?     You  expect  me  to  believe  that?     And 
what  am  I  to  answer?     Of  course,  Madam:  excuse  me 
for  disturbing  you!     And  to  come  away?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  she  broke  into 
fresh  tears.  "Ah  no,  Edward.  It  is  not  nothing.  I  am 
in  very  great  trouble.  Some  months  ago  I  already  told 
you:  my  mother  no  longer  speaks  to  me.  Ever  since 
the — the  affair  of  the  money  she  no  longer  speaks.  She 
used  to  come  to  me  daily  in  my — my  trances :  it  was  the 
happiness  of  my  life:  she  would  speak  to  me  sweet 
things,  endearing  things.  They  would  have  meant  no- 
thing to  you:  you  have  known  love  all  your  life;  to  me 
they  meant,  oh  so  much!  And  when  I  gave  you  my 
money  and  we  married,  it  stopped.  See,  the  pencil — it 
writes  only  angry  scribblings.  I  have  asked  her  whether 
she  was  angry  with  me  for  marrying,  she  does  not  an- 
swer. I  have  never  dared  to  tell  you  all  this,  but  to- 
night I  am  so  wretched  I  can  no  longer  keep  it  back." 
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"My  dear  child!  my  dear  Laura!  What  folly  is  this?" 
"Oh,  do  not  call  it  folly,  my  husband!  If  you  knew 
what  it  meant  to  me!  When  I  was  lonely  and  wretched, 
at  Palembang,  without  a  mother,  and  when  my  sister 
died,  and  all  that  dreary  year  at  Brussels,  when  I  was 
waiting,  oh — there  was  always  my  sleep — my — my  call  it 
what  you  will,  to  look  forward  to.  It  was  the  daily  joy 
of  my  life.  I  know  she  didn't  tell  me  anything  im- 
portant, no  deep  secrets,  no  great  prophecies.  But  that 
was  because  she  was  alive.  By  that  I  knew  she  was 
alive.  I  know  of  other  girls  whose  mothers  have  told 
them  wonderful  mysteries  of  other  worlds,  but  they  had 
gone  there,  to  learn  them.  And  now  she  is  only  silent, 
only  silent.  When  I  ask  her,  if  she  is  alive,  she  is  silent. 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  is  angry  with  me,  she  is  silent 
too."  Laura's  tears  flowed  abundantly. 

"Dear,  dear  creature,  stop  weeping,"  pleaded  Edward. 
He  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  neck.  It  was  a  beautiful 
neck.  The  passionate  Southerner  leant  against  him,  with 
cheeks  of  loveliest  carmine  under  the  black  masses  of  her 
hair.  "Oh,  why  did  you  come  in?"  she  sobbed,  "and 
surprise  me?  In  half  an  hour  I  would  have  been  myself 
again.  It  isn't  fair!"  Her  tone  was  so  sincere  that  she 
hurt  him,  and  with  her  abnormal  sensitiveness  she  at  once 
felt  she  had  done  this.  The  consciousness  drove  her  to 
complete  confession.  "Fresh  misfortune  is  coming  upon 
me,"  she  said  shudderingly.  "It  is  coming  nearer  and 
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nearer.  Ah  no,  beloved!"  she  put  up  her  hand,  "if  I  am 
certain  of  anything  in  my  life,  beside  your  love!  it  is  of 
my  so-called  second  sight — my  horrible,  horrible  second 
sight!  Would  to  God  I  did  not  possess  it!"  She  stopped 
suddenly,  and  half  lifting  herself  on  one  elbow,  looked 
him  in  the  eyes.  "Edward,  tell  me,  before  God,  you  who 
have  seen  all  the  Salpetriere  could  show  you,  you  know 
this  thing  exists  as  well  as  I?  Can  you  deny  it?" 

"I  have  not  denied  it,  child,  but  it  is  so  uncertain, 
so  entirely  beyond  scientific  control.  Nine-tenths  of  it  is 
delusion." 

"The  other  tenth  suffices.  Edward,  a  woman  is 
coming  here;  she  is  coming  soon:  she  will  bring  us  mis- 
fortune!" 

"My  dear  girl " 

"Well,  this  is  prophecy.  There  is  nothing  more  dif- 
ficult to  prove  than  prophecy.  I  take  my  chance.  She 
has  come  over  sea.  I  have  seen  her  repeatedly,  stand- 
ing on  deck.  I  have  seen  her  in  my  trance  only,  never 
else,  never  in  my  dreams.  I  never  see  anything  in  my 
night-dreams.  She  wears  an  Indian  shawl,  of  many 
colours,  a  Cashmere  shawl,  and  a  green  bonnet  I  have 
never  seen  her  face.  I  have  tried  again  and  again,  but 
she  will  not  let  me  see  her  face." 

"Laura,  if  you  give  way  like  this,  I  shall  take  you  to 
Charcot" 

She  clung    to   him.      "She  is  coming  nearer    and 
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nearer.  She  is  no  longer  on  the  boat.  And  a  horrible 
man  is  with  her.  His  face  I  can  see  quite  plain." 

"Perhaps  Uncle  Frank  will  bring  her,"  said  Edward, 
trying  to  joke.  "I  have  just  heard  from  him  that  the 
Government  has  stopped  him  at  Suez  and  ordered  him 
to  come  back  for  further  instructions.  Just  like  the 
Government" 

"My  man  is  not  a  bit  like  Uncle  Frank." 

"But  Uncle  Frank  may  have  sailed  with  your 
lady." 

"Edward,"  she  said  very  gravely,  "who  warned  your 
father  not  to  go  skating?" 

"That  was  a  fluke,"  he  answered  quickly,  "a  very 
explainable  fluke." 

"Who  told  you  what  James  Graye  felt?" 

"Oh,  that  was  direct  communication — a  recognised 
and  scientifically  controllable  phenomenon." 

"What  long  words  you  use!  And  yet  only  to-night 
my  planchette  yonder "  she  stopped  dead. 

"Surely,  Laura,  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  the 
pencil  only  writes  your  own  thoughts." 

"Sometimes  I  wonder,"  said  Laura,  musing,  "that 
you  ever  devoted  yourself  to  the  study  of  the  mind 
at  all." 

"I  have  you  to  thank  for  that,  Laura,  and  I  thank 
you  every  day  of  my  life.  We  are  groping  forward  to 
magnificent  discoveries  in  mysteries  of  which  the  earliest 
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Egyptians,  to  our  lasting  humiliation,  seem  to  have  known 
much  more  than  we." 

"And  meanwhile  you  deny  the  possibility  of  tele- 
pathic perception?" 

"I  do  not  say  that,  dear.  I  cannot  say  that. 
Only " 

"And  my  Chinaman?" 

"Well— I  wasn't  there,"  said  Dr.  Lisse. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

NEXT  morning  Thomasine  and  Edward  accompanied 
Maria  and  her  Italians  to  the  station.  The  party  was  to 
separate  at  Cologne. 

"I  have  given  up  my  idea  of  lunatics  at  Rowan- 
gowan,"  said  Miss  Clachlin  to  Thomasine.  "Although, 
really,  you  know,  I  am  in  danger  of  thinking" — she  cast 
a  sly  glance  in  the  direction  of  Edward — "that  I  was 
born  to  be  a  mad-doctor.  But  we  don't  want  any  mad 
people  about  there.  We  want  you  and  your  husband  to 
come  and  live  at  Invergraye.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  there,  and  we  want  you  to  do  it." 

"What  sort  of  work?"  asked  Thomasine. 

"You  will  see  fast  enough  when  you  get  there." 

"But  the  estate  is  not  Kenneth's.  As  you  were  say- 
ing last  night,  he  has  no  money." 

"Humph!"  replied  Maria.  "You  mustn't  remember 
all  the  things  I  say.  Well  no,  he  hasn't.  That's  the 
bother.  And  he  piles  up  James's  in  the  bank.  I  asked 
him  once.  'You  can  be  just,  out  of  another  man's 
purse,'  he  says,  'and  you  may  even  be  generous.  But 
not  charitable,'  I  suppose  he's  right.  Of  course  he's 
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right.  Well,  I  may  be  charitable.  If  you  call  it  chari- 
table to  give  away  what  you  don't  want  Rowangowan 
is  on  the  sea-coast,  you  know,  nine  miles  from  Invergraye. 
I'm  going  to  turn  the  big  empty  house  into  a  Ladies' 
Convalescent  Home, — that's  nothing,  but  I  want  to  build 
Rest-Houses  for  sick  operatives  round  the  corner  of  the 
bay.  I  can't  do  that  without  male  assistance;  you  must 
make  your  husband  come  and  help  me.  Oh,  and  a 
'country-change'  for  horses;  I've  set  my  heart  on  that, 
and  I'm  going  to  call  it  'The  Country  Change;'  don't 
you  think  that's  a  nice,  quaint  name?" 

"Very,"  said  Thomasine. 

"But  I  can't  give  up  my  booshays  and  my  muttons. 
I  thought  I  should  be  glad  to,  for  it's  uphill  work,  but  I 
find  I  should  miss  them  dreadfully.  I  can  divide  my 
time  between  Paris  and  Aberdeenshire;  I  like  travelling 
— it  was  a — pleasure  to  go  to  Bergamo;  it  was  really, 
believe  me!  But  you  and  your  husband  must  absolutely 
settle  up  yonder,  or  the  whole  plan  can't  come  off." 

Thomasine  looked  away.  She  could  not  damp  the 
brisk  Scotchwoman's  triumphant  ardour  by  stating  the 
truth. 

"He'll  come  all  right  now;  you  see  if  he  doesn't," 
said  Maria,  as  if  reading  her  thoughts.  "Dear  me,  that 
old  woman  will  certainly  get  tcrasee  before  she  reaches 
her  native  hills.  And  what  he  ought  really  to  take  up 
is  work  among  boys.  I've  always  said  so.  Among  rough 
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boys.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  James,  when  James 
was  in  a  bad  temper?" 

"Yes,"  said  Thomasine. 

"Well — no  wonder  you  fell  in  love  with  him.  I  say 
so,  and  I'm  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  At  least,  if 
we'd  lived  in  the  East.  Well  no,  not  quite.  In  fact, 
I'm  not  ten  years  older  than  he  is.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  You're  younger.  Oh,  is  that  the  train 
coming  in?  Well,  good-bye,  Thomasine,  and,  if  anything 
were  ever  to  happen  to  James — there,  now  I've  said  it — 
what  my  friend  ought  to  start  is  an  Agricultural  Colony 
at  Invergraye — there's  plenty  of  land  he  doesn't  want — 
for  Vagabond  and  Destitute  Boys.  Come,  Hortense:  in 
another  twenty-four  hours  you  shall  see  your  dear  Paris 
again." 

"Peut-on  vivre  ailleurs?"  said  the  Frenchwoman. 
"On  existe." 

"Don't  talk  French  to  me,"  cried  Maria,  laughing. 
"I  pay  you  for  your  broken  English." 

"And  my  argot,"  replied  Hortense.  "Ah,  Paris! 
Pourle  reste!  Chouette!" 

The  train,  with  its  unusual  load,  steamed  away.  At 
the  last  moment  a  little  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the 
cure's  enormous  boat  of  a  hat  falling  off  his  head  from 
the  window,  but  Edward  sent  it  spinning  forward,  like  a 
Japanese  kite,  and  it  easily  caught  up,  and  was  caught 
by,  the  occupants  of  the  next  carriage. 
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"Nothing  will  happen  to  James,"  said  Thomasine  to 
herself,  as  she  drove  back  by  her  brother's  side.  God 
forbid  it  should,  in  Miss  MacClachlin's  sense  of  the  word. 
The  boy's  health  had  improved  rapidly.  A  little  un- 
gainly in  his  movements,  he  was  yet  able  now  to  move 
about  with  ease.  He  even  played  a  sort  of  unscientific 
football  with  Edward;  he  was  not  equal  to  the  greater 
intricacies  of  cricket.  His  favourite  pastime,  however, 
was  rowing,  but,  since  the  affair  of  the  coachman's  child, 
he  would  allow  no  one  into  his  boat,  nor  would  he  even 
approach  the  water-side  with  a  companion.  "I  might 
want  to  throw  them  in  again,"  he  said.  He  had  a  horror 
of  his  uncomprehended,  unremembered  wrong-doing. 
And  Edward  naturally  disliked  his  being  much  alone,  a 
lad  with  that  epileptical  tendency  towards  unreasoned 
crime.  "I  don't  mind,  if  you  do  throw  me  in,  Sir  James," 
said  Barton,  "I  can  swim  like  a  fish."  This  was  not 
strictly  correct,  for  fishes  are  born  swimming,  and  you 
don't  learn  to  do  as  well  as  they,  when  you  go  secretly 
and  take  second-rate  lessons,  after  forty — still,  Barton 
could  doubtless  have  floundered  out  of  a  Dutch  canal. 
He  followed  his  charge  over  long  miles  of  meadow  and 
forest,  and  helped  to  carry  home  baskets  of  "the  most 
outlandish  weeds."  "You  may  say  what  you  like  about 
wildflowers,"  declares  Barton,  "but  /  say:  they  stink. 
Give  me  a  blooming — I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam — rose," 
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James  agreed  with  Barton  about  roses.  But  he  would 
have  thought  it  stupid  of  the  man — had  he  not  known, 
that  he,  James,  was  stupider  than  anybody — to  sum- 
marise all  uncultivated  nature  as  "a  tree,"  "a  flower," 
and  "a  bird."  "But,  Barton,  it  isn't  a  chaffinch;  it's  a 
bullfinch — hark!"  "I  didn't  say  it  was  a  chaffinch,  Sir 
James;  I  said  as  it  was  a  bird."  James,  wondering, 
crept  away  amongst  his  roses.  Yes,  certainly;  they  were 
his  favourites  also.  He  had  a  garden  of  them  for  him- 
self at  Bardwyk,  with  trellis-work  at  the  end,  and  an 
arbour,  and  even  a  little  hot-house  that  Edward  had 
given  him  on  his  birthday.  He  knew  the  names  of  any 
number.  Once  mentioned,  he  seemed  never  to  forget 
them.  There  were  hundreds,  but  he  could  never  be 
taught  to  count  those  on  one  tree.  He  said:  "One  and 
one  and  one,"  like  other  naturals,  in  South  Sea  Islands. 
Nor  could  he  ever  be  made  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
money,  or  of  buying  anything.  Ever  since  his  first  ex- 
perience with  the  tramp,  he  paid  in  roses,  when  he  had 
them,  one  for  a  golden  sovereign,  perhaps,  and  fifty  for 
a  kindness,  like  a  child  keeping  shop.  Of  any  effort, 
other  than  out-door,  he  soon  wearied,  but,  excepting  the 
muscular  strength  of  his  arms,  his  physical  health  was 
not  robust.  His  chest  was  peaked;  the  heart  and  lungs 
had  developed  badly;  these  things,  of  course,  nature 
could  no  longer  alter.  Edward  got  the  boy  a  turning- 
lathe  for  bad  weather,  and  Laura  read  to  him.  He  rarely 
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listened,  incapable  of  grasping  the  written  presentment 
of  anything.  "Oh,  a  butterfly!"  he  would  cry  suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  the  Children  in  the  Tower 
— or  even  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

"He  is  better  and  stronger  than  ever,  I  think,"  said 
Thomasine,  driving  through  the  flat  meadow-land  with 
her  brother. 

"Who  is?"  asked  Edward,  for  he  thought  she  must 
be  speaking  of  her  husband,  and  wondered  somewhat. 

"James." 

"Oh  yes,  James  is.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  my  success. 
I  wasn't  so  fortunate,"  he  smiled — "with  Kenneth." 

"You  couldn't  help  that.  Besides,  your  information 
from  Bergamo  bore  out  all  that  Kenneth  said." 

"Miss  MacClachlin  would  say  I  should  have  verified 
my  evidence.  And  that  could  only  have  been  done  by 
going  to  the  country.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should 
never  have  adopted  her  method  at  all.  I  admit  that 
It  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  treatment  to  reason 
with  anyone  labouring  under  a  'fixed  idea,'  and  to  prove 
to  him,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  his  facts  are  wrong. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Miss  MacClachlin  that  her  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  the  ocular  demonstration.  Even 
then  it  was  the  merest  chance.  But  I  am  ungenerous  to 
say  that,  now  it  has  succeeded.  I  admit  that  the  ex- 
periment is  marvellously  interesting  to  me;  it  opens  up 
an  entirely  new  field  of  possibilities.  But  they  are  only 
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possibilities,  without  any  scientific  basis.  However,  all 
treatment  of  the  mentally  deranged  has  been  empiric 
guesswork  up  till  now.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era.  Now  Kenneth's  case  is  a  purely  mental,  you 
might  almost  say  moral,  one.  There  isn't  any  organic 
disorder — thank  Heaven — hardly  even  functional,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  You  know  these  things  as  well  as  I  do, 
Thomasine;  haven't  you  studied  them  with  me?" 

"They  look  so  different,"  she  murmured,  "in  those 
we  love,"  She  gazed  out  at  the  placid  cattle,  languidly 
munching  their  food. 

"You  can't  take  Kenneth's  as  a  strictly  pathological 
case.  But  in  all  the  gradations  to  which  his  belongs 
Charcot's  is  the  new — how  shall  I  say? — gospel.  But  it 
is  a  scientific  gospel.  Charcot,  and  Bernheim  and  Krafit- 
Ebing  are  going  to  found,  in  our  century,  a  new  school, 
a  first  school  for  the  treatment  of  functional  cerebral 
disorder.  Of  course  my  father  is  right  that,  where  there 
is  actual  disease,  it  is  doubtless  a  question  of  microbes, 
but  of  that  as  yet  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  the  whole 
microbe  business  being  barely  begun." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  had  done  nothing,"  said  Thoma- 
sine. 

"Oh,  my  work  has  been  chiefly  surgical.  And  I  too 
am  only  just  beginning.  Yes,  Tommie,  they  must  come 
round  to  me  in  time,  and  then" — his  cheek  glowed — 
"there  will  be  no  more  idiocy." 
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"You  mean  that  if  James  Graye  had  been  operated 
on  in  infancy " 

"We  should  have  brought  him  on  a  great  deal  farther 
than  we  can  ever  bring  him  now." 

"And  yet  you  have  brought  him  so  far!  But  there 
will  always  be  dementia  senilis." 

"There  will  always  be  dementia  senilis,  and  there 
will  always  be  death.  Yet  I  don't  know — about  the 
dementia — when  our  father's  theory  of  the  Semicolon 
comes  true.  It  is  far  more  scientifically  plausible  than 
Brown-Sequard's  elixir,  yet  Brown-Sequard's  elixir  is  re- 
ceiving, at  this  moment,  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the 
whole  medical  world." 

"The  dear  father!"  said  Thomasine.  "The  Semi- 
colon the  great  life-principle,  the  destroyer  of  all  the 
destructive  bacteria  that  make  for  deterioration  and  old 
age.  Why,  if  only  it  could  be  introduced  properly  into 
the  system,  nobody  would  die!" 

"We  haven't  got  as  far  as  that  yet,"  replied  Edward. 
"And,  besides,  we  should  always  kill  each  other." 

"Oh,  why  doesn't  father  publish  the  whole  thing  at 
once ! " 

"Because  he  must  first  kill  a  human  being  to  prove  it" 

"I  know,  I  know.  At  least,  I  mean,  I  have  always 
half  known,  half  understood.  But  there  must  be  some 
other  way." 

"There   is   no   other  way.     And  father  knows  that, 
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whatever  he  may  try  to  make  himself  believe.  The 
whole  theory  is  valueless,  until  the  serum  has  been  tried 
on  a  human  being,  and  that  human  being — the  strength 
not  yet  having  been  properly  tested — would  almost 
certainly  die." 

"Almost  certainly?" 

"I  think  one  might  say  'certainly.'" 

"I  wonder,"  said  Thomasine,  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper,  "he  has  never  tried  it  upon  himself.  I  suppose 
he  couldn't.  Thank  God!" 

Edward  faltered  a  moment.  "No,  he  couldn't,"  he 
said.  "Why,  there  the  dear  old  fellow  is!  And  mother 
also!  They  must  have  come  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Italians ! " 

The  Baron  and  the  Baroness  stood  on  the  house- 
steps.  "We  have  come  to  find  out,  ourselves,  about 
Kenneth,"  said  the  Baron.  "And  where,"  asked  the 
Baroness,  "is  the  dear  old  Italian  cure?" 

Thomasine,  as  she  went  up  to  her  husband,  said  to 
herself,  between  her  set  teeth:  "If  this  stranger  woman 
did  all  that  to  help  him,  shall  I  not  do  the  rest?  God 
helping  me,  I  will." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

"I  AM  sorry  I  had  no  opportunity  for  meeting  and 
thanking  the  lady,"  said  the  ever-courteous  Baron.  No 
one  enlightened  him,  but  all  wondered  what  would  have 
happened,  had  Maria  MacClachlin  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  greatest  "physiologist"  of  the  century — after 
Pasteur.  As  it  was,  she  left  a  quantity  of  leaflets  scattered 
about  the  house,  in  odd  places.  The  Professor  found 
several  on  his  bedroom  table  and  in  the  soiled-linen 
basket — The  Cry  of  the  Cow,  and  the  far  more  pathetic 
Appeal  of  the  Rabbit  from  Man  to  Man's  God"  After 
reading  the  latter,  the  Professor  stood  for  a  long  time 
with  one  lean  finger  to  his  nose.  "Yes,"  he  said  at  last, 
"yes,  my  dear,  yes.  I  suppose  we  must  all  appeal  from 
each  other's  cruelty  to  the  Judge  who — who  made  life  so." 
But  the  Baroness  sat  lamenting  that  she  had  missed  all 
those  interesting  types  of  her  new  faith.  "I  feel  drawn 
to  them  on  that  account,"  she  said,  "I  can't  tell  why.  The 
dear,  pious,  innocent  souls ! "  She  was  greatly  grieved  to 
hear  that  Antoine,  being  a  Catholic,  was  going  to  marry 
a  Protestant.  "It  was  very,  very  wrong  of  him,"  she 
said,  and  she  eagerly  set  about  converting  the  Chantilly 
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widow.  Antoine  was  an  avowed  Atheist,  the  Sindaco  a 
Freethinker,  the  Notary  a  Voltairean.  The  widow  wrote 
to  Antoine  whether  he  would  like  her  to  change,  but  she 
begged  him  to  "consider  her  feelings."  He  replied,  in 
his  objectionable  manner,  that  her  feelings  might  be 
"blowed"  and  her  religion  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  be  done.  And  he  asked,  what  la  vieille, 
meaning  Maria,  had  said,  before  she  left,  about  the  hotel. 
The  widow  promptly  returned  the  little  books  (about  the 
immorality  of  Luther  and  the  seven  lean  kine  which 
prove  there  are  seven  sacraments,  not  two,  etc.)  to  the 
Baroness:  that  was  quite  right  of  her,  but  she  need  not 
have  returned  them  with  a  jerk.  "  Toujours  e'glise 
d' Angle ter re,"  she  said.  The  Baroness  sighed  heavily: 
she  had  no  idea  what  the  wicked  words  meant. 

The  old  lady  therefore  now  concentrated  her  ministra- 
tions on  Kenneth,  "who  needed  them,"  she  said,  which 
was  true.  The  Professor  turned  to  Sir  James.  Invariably 
considerate,  especially  to  women,  Kenneth  would  listen 
for  long  hours  without  replying  much.  He  went  his  own 
way,  as  a  rule,  getting  out  of  everybody  else's,  his  eyes 
downcast  or  uplifted  with  an  inward  look.  Constantly 
he  would  do  a  kindness,  endeavour  to  make  himself 
pleasant,  to  tear  himself  loose  from  his  reflections,  but 
soon  he  would  sink  back  with  a  sigh.  It  was  manifest 
that  the  blackness  of  his  thoughts  shut  out  from  him  the 
light  of  the  world  around  him.  The  weight  of  his  own 
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soul  was  bearing  him  down.  "You  are  too  good  to  me," 
he  burst  out  once,  to  his  all-tender  spouse,  "I  can't  bear 
your  goodness,"  and  he  sank  his  face  on  his  hands.  At 
such  moments  she  could  do  nothing  but  leave  him. 
Sleeplessness  came  upon  him,  that  most  horrible  of  all 
the  Erinyes.  She  heard  him  standing  by  the  window, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "Innocent  blood  is  on  my 
hands,"  he  was  saying,  "I  can  see  it  in  the  dark."  She 
called  him  gently.  "Go  to  sleep,  dear,"  he  said;  "I'm 
not  mad,  only  guilty.  Go  to  sleep." 

Once  he  asked  her  suddenly,  as  they  were  playing 
chess:  "This  man — do  you  think  he  had  a  wife  and 
children?  Oh,  what  does  it  matter?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  wrong  I  did  him,  his  soul  would  be  alive  to-day." 
Yet  he  won  the  game.  Perhaps  because  he  played  so 
well  (as  he  did)  or  because  Thomasine  played  badly 
(as  well  she  might).  She  must  set  herself  to  get  at 
the  whole  truth  about  this  Abrahams,  without  betraying 
her  husband  to  the  others.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
task:  she  had  no  idea  how  to  begin.  He  painfully 
guarded  his  secret:  since  his  partial  recovery  he  never 
even  alluded  to  the  vague  self-accusation  which  had 
constantly  been  on  his  lips  at  first  Only  to  Thomasine 
he  spoke  of  it.  "For  your  sake,"  he  said,  "no  one  must 
ever  know.  I  conjure  you,  do  not  say  a  word  of  it  to 
your  brother.  Let  him  think,  let  them  all  think,  it  was 
mere  mad  talk.  Thank  God,  you  say  I  never  mentioned 
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a  name."  Whenever  he  saw  Edward  he  would  laugh  and 
joke.  And  that,  perhaps,  was  saddest  of  all.  "I  can't 
make  him  out,"  said  Edward  frankly.  "His  mind  no 
longer  seems  deranged,  and  yet  you  might  call  him 
melancholy-mad.  He  is  manifestly  a  case  for  suggestive 
treatment.  I  entreat  you  once  more  to  let  me  try  that, 
Thomasine!"  "Oh  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Thomasine.  She 
was  so  agitated  that  her  brother  desisted  —  till  next 
time. 

When  the  Baroness  heard  of  suggestive  treatment, 
she  now  crossed  herself.  Father  Winx,  with  whom  she 
held  long  conferences,  commended  her  idea  of  getting 
Kenneth  to  wear  a  charm.  "His  long  fits  of  depression," 
said  the  Baroness,  "are  really  too  terrible  to  see."  Her 
heart  yearned  over  her  afflicted  son-in-law.  Always  more 
interested  in  men's  minds  than  in  women's,  she  could 
not  rest  till  he  first  of  all  (for  she  despaired  of  Edward) 
should  be  as  happy  as  she  was.  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy 
now,  so  happy,"  she  would  repeat  to  her  husband.  "My 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  always  Catholic.  If  I  had 
been  a  man,  I  should  have  loved  to  be  Pope!"  "And  I, 
then,  my  dear?"  queried  the  poor  Professor.  "Well,  I 
shall  never  be  a  man,"  said  the  lady  shortly. 

She  did  a  very  beautiful  thing.  For  with  intense  self- 
sacrifice,  she  loosened  her  own  especial  relic  from  her 
husband's  neck  (her  relic,  on  which  she  counted  for  their 
"dying  together,"  her  supreme  earthly  desire).  "Dearest," 
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she  said  tenderly,  "he  has  more  need  of  it  than  you! 
Shall  we  part  from  it,  dearest,  for  his  sake?"  The 
Professor  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead.  So  the  little 
sixpenny  Virgin  was  sewn  into  Kenneth's  coat  His 
clothes  were  made  on  a  different  plan  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's. He  discovered  it  that  same  day.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  whereby  it  could  be  secreted,  without 
falsifying  the  line. 

"It  will  keep  you,  at  any  rate:  it  will  preserve  you 
from  evil  spirits,"  said  the  Baroness.  Laura  looked  up 
from  James's  herbarium:  he  needed  her  neat  fingers  for 
that  work.  But  she  said  nothing,  though  she  knew  the 
"evil  spirits"  were  her  own  revered  "cosmic  energies." 
Laura  had  learnt  much  wisdom,  and  much  tolerance, 
since  those  first  days  with  the  Baroness  at  Leyden.  "My 
daughter-in-law  is  a  Buddhist,"  confessed  the  Baroness, 
with  tears,  to  Pastor  Winx.  "A  Buddhist,"  said  the  good 
father,  "dear  me,  that  is  very  dreadful.  They  are  the 
people — are  they  not? — who  worship  a  Cow?" 

While  Laura  was  steadying  her  fingers  for  the  her- 
barium, the  Professor  came  into  the  room.  "Uncle 
Francis  writes,"  he  said,  "from  Genoa,  that  he  will  be 
with  us  in  a  couple  of  days."  The  Baroness  no  longer 
talked  of  "Imphi-Boshek,"  for  her  confessor  had  told 
her  it  was  uncharitable.  But  he  remained  in  the  poem, 
where  he  ended  his  days  as  a  pre-Christian  anchorite. 
Through  the  final  canto  his  every  utterance  began:  "In 
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the  days  when  I  was  a  fool — in  my  own  wisdom."  "He 
adds,"  continued  the  Professor,  "I  am  bringing  with  me 
a  surprise  for  Laura.  Something  very  strange  is  going 
to  happen  to  Laura  very  soon." 

"Nothing  else?  Nothing  more  than  that?"  exclaimed 
the  Baroness.  "Oh,  how  like — Mary!  Joseph!  Laura 
has  fainted!" 

"No,"  said  Laura,  righting  herself.  "What  made  you 
think  so?"  But  she  had  dropped  a  great  splash  of  gum 
over  the  delicate  tissue-paper.  Sir  James  gave  a  cry  of 
rage.  "It  is  nothing,  James,  nothing:  I  will  put  it  right." 
But  James,  who  was  accustomed  to  find  Mammie  Laura 
only  "angel,"  started  up,  muttering  angry  gibberish,  and 
ran  away  into  the  woods.  "I  am  sorry  I  startled  you  so: 
of  course  it  is  only  my  brother's  fun,"  said  the  scared 
Professor.  "Of  course,  only  his  fun,"  echoed  Laura, 
agitatedly  occupied  with  the  herbarium,  and  only  making 
matters  much  worse."  Kenneth  lifted  his  eyes.  "What 
a  jolly  thing  is  fun!"  he  said.  "You  can't  have  too  much 
of  it."  "My  brother  is  always  full  of  life,"  said  the 
Professor.  "I'm  very  glad  he's  coming,"  said  Graye. 

But  when  the  Colonel  arrived,  he  proved  very  far 
from  lively.  "I  am  a  soldier,  not  a  sailor,"  he  com- 
plained, "by  no  means.  And  it's  cruelly  hard  to  fetch 
a  man  back,  who's  just  got  as  far  as  Suez.  And  why? 
All  a  question  of  buttons.  How  many  buttons  should 
go  to  a  sergeant-major?  Pooh!" 
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"Yes,  that's  how  they  waste  the  nation's  money," 
said  somebody. 

"How  they  waste! — how  they  waste  the  nation's 
energies!"  cried  the  Colonel.  "The  nation's  money  is 
nothing,  sir:  'tis  the  nation's  flesh  and  bones,  like  me." 
But  immediately  his  face  lighted  up  again.  "Flesh  for 
freaks,"  he  said,  "and  bones  for  buttons!  Well,  it  can't 
be  helped.  I  see  this  morning's  paper  declares  that 
other  countries  also,  thank  Heaven! — England  for  in- 
stance— are  going  to  the  dogs." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Professor. 

"Then  you  are  wrong,  Thomas,  but  you  were  always 
wrong  about  politics.  When  you  were  in  Parliament,  I 
never  could  agree  with  a  word  you  said." 

"I  was  much  in  the  same  position,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor mildly,  "except  when  I  talked  about  hygiene,  and 
everybody  walked  out" 

"Come  with  me,  Uncle  Francis.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  said  Laura  at  the  Colonel's  elbow,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  He  followed  her.  "What  is  this  going  to  happen 
to  me?"  she  said,  turning  to  him.  "Who  is  coming?" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  pursed  up  his  grinning  lips. 
"My  dear  Laura,  how  curious  you  ladies  are!" 

"Answer  me,  please!     Who  is  coming?" 

He  opened  one  eye  and  winked.  "I  do  not  think  I 
mentioned  anyone  coming.  How  astute  of  you!  What 
made  you  guess?" 
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"Answer  me.     Tell  me.     It  is  no  joke  to  me." 

"No  joke,  certainly.  But  a  very  delightful  and 
pleasing  surprise." 

She  clenched  her  hands.     "What  surprise?" 

He  laughed.  "A  surprise  loses  rather  by  being  told 
about,  doesn't  it?  O  Laura,  Laura!  'When  wicked, 
wily  woman  wants ' " 

She  came  close  to  him.  "You  have  no  nerves," 
she  said. 

"No,  indeed!  I,  a  King's  soldier!  'Stern,  stubborn, 
strong,  as  stone  they  stand ' " 

"Oh,  my  God!"  said  Laura. 

He  started.  "My  dear  Laura,  what  vehemence!  I 
have  passed  my  word.  A  few  moments'  patience,  I  beg 
of  you.  It  is  only  an  agreeable  little  joke." 

"Agreeable!" 

"If  I  hadn't  passed  my  word  not  to  betray  her" — 
he  continued  distressed — "you  know  how  I  hate  re- 
fusing anybody  anything.  And  especially  you,  my  dear," 
— he  pulled  out  his  watch — "she  ought  to  have  been 
here  by  this  time.  She  allowed  me  an  hour's  start  from 
the  station." 

"She!  she!"  repeated  Laura  passionately.  There  was 
a  loud  peal  at  the  front  door.  "Ah!"  Laura  blanched 
to  the  lips.  Loud  voices  were  heard  in  the  passage,  a 
sort  of  scuffle  ensued:  the  door  of  the  room  was  flung 
violently  open.  A  shrill  whistle  rang  into  the  room. 
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"  She  is  here :  I  saw  her  through  the  window ! "  cried  the 
whistler,  in  tones  that  were  almost  a  shriek.  A  big 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  a  mountain  of  fair 
hair,  grizzled  and  frizzled,  and  voluminous  arms  out- 
stretched. She  had  a  wild  and  roving  eye.  "If  I'm 
not  to  have  free  entrance  to  my  own  child ! "  shouted  the 
apparition,  "then  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  came 
to Go  away,  Colonel  Lisse!" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Francis,  "if  you  will  let  me — 
He  circled  apologetically  round  the  big  figure. 

"So  this  is — Lord  a  mercy,  the  child  is  ill!" 

Laura  had  stept  back:  she  was  leaning  against  a 
cabinet,  her  great  eyes  staring,  staring,  not  so  much  at 
the  woman,  as  at  the  woman's  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"Hold  up!"  said  the  visitor.  "Well,  I  admit,  it  is  a 
bit  sudden.  But  it's  all  right,  Laura.  I'm  your  mother, 
come  all  the  way  from — where  was  I  last? — to  say,  and 
see,  how  d'ye  do.  Whoop!"  Again  that  shrill  whistle. 

The  Colonel  had  slipped  out:  Laura  spoke  not  a 
word.  "Come  here,  child,"  exclaimed  the  new  arrival, 
whose  every  tone  was  a  cry,  "let's  sit  down  on  this  sofa 
together.  Now  the  man's  gone,  you  can  give  way  to 
your  feelings — there!"  She  drew  her  shrinking  com- 
panion down  beside  her  and  enveloped  her  in  the  folds 
of  the  big  shawl.  "There!  You  might  kiss  me  a  little 
more  energetically — in  fact,  that's  putting  it  very  mildly, 
for  you  haven't  kissed  me  at  all." 
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"It  is  so  sudden,"  said  Laura  dully,  "and  I  don't 
understand." 

"Of  course  not.     That's  half  the  joke." 

"But  my  mother  had  been  dead  for  years." 

"That's  the  other  half!  And  you  never  believed 
it,  minx!  Look  me  in  the  face  and  say  if  you  ever 
believed  it!" 

"My  father  did,"  said  Laura  markedly. 

But  the  other  was  in  no  way  abashed.  "I  intended 
him  to,"  she  replied  coolly.  "It  cost  money  and  pains 
enough  to  get  the  thing  done,  even  in  Texas.  Well,  he 
could  forget  me,  if  he  liked,  and  marry  again.  Whoop ! " 

"He  did  not,"  said  Laura. 

"I  know  he  didn't.  Had  enough,  I  suppose,"  she 
laughed.  "Well,  I  did  my  best  for  him.  /  haven't 
married  again.  And  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  is  dead." 

Laura  did  not  ask  who  that  man  was. 

"I  am  going  to  marry  now,  however,  but  we  haven't 
come  to  that  yet.  Well,  Laura,  you  might  give  me 
another  kiss,  or  a  hug,  or  something.  What  do  daughters 
usually  give  to  mothers  who  come  back  from  the 
grave?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Laura  lamely. 

"Unnatural  child!  Well,  I've  been  to,  and  come 
back  from,  a  good  many  places,  since  I  last  saw  you, 
that  high!  but  they  were  all  above  the  ground.  And  I 
was  last  coming  back  from  India,  to — to  have  a  talk 
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with  you,  when,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  that  always 
occur,  I  met  your  uncle  Francis  Lisse  on  the  boat" 

"You  have  not  come  here,"  asked  Laura  faintly,  "to 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Colonel  Lisse?" 

The  visitor  laughed  like  a  steam  whistle.  "No,  in- 
deed !  He  is  far  too  grand  for  me.  And  how  he  would 
bore  me  with  his  Pee — Po — Pots!" 

To  this  Laura  made  no  answer. 

"But  he  told  me  about  you  on  the  boat,  a  little.  He's 
not  communicative  to  strangers,  is  your  uncle.  Talks  a 
lot,  but  little  to  the  point.  About  the  country  going  to 
the  dogs,  and  things  no  rational  creature  can  care  about. 
However,  you've  made  a  great  match:  I  knew  that.  A 
Baroness  you  are — eh?  By  Gosh!" 

"No,  I  am  not  a  Baroness,"  replied  Laura  pettishly. 

"Huh?" 

"My  husband's  father  is  a  Baron." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  look  like  sense.  However,  it's 
all  one  to  me.  I  shall  be  grand  enough  in  my  own 
way,  soon." 

To  this  statement  again  Laura  could  find  no  fitting 
answer. 

Mrs.  Baleyne  had  risen  and  was  parading,  with  shawl 
outstretched,  about  the  room.  At  times  she  emitted 
shrill  whistles,  and  curtseyed  to  the  air. 

"You're  a  fine  lady  at  any  rate,"  she  said,  "and  a 
rich  one.  And  you'll  be  pleased  to  see  me  blossoming 
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out  as  a  ditto.  No  more  Sumatra  for  you  and  me,  Laura. 
And  so,  as  we  may  as  well  talk  business  at  once,  before 
your  relations  come  in,  how  about  that  money?" 

"The — the  money,"  faltered  Laura. 

"Yes.  You're  a  fine-looking  girl,  Laura,  and  I'm 
proud  of  you,  but  you're  not  over-affectionate  to  your 
mother  that's  yearning  over  you  with  all  a  mother's 
heart  You — you  might  say  something  nice  about  me, 
Laura:  I've  worn  well  for  forty-five.  And  such  a  full 
life  as  I've  had  too — plenty  of  movement.  And  you 
might  get  up  some  show  of  interest  in  the  man  who's 
going  to  be  your  step-papa." 

"Who  is  it?"  murmured  Laura,  her  eyes  full  of  the 
face  she  had  seen  so  ceaselessly  of  late. 

"His  name  is  Bitterbol.  He  isn't  a  fine  gentleman 
— a  little  fresh  and  breezy,  but  he's  got  it  in  him.  And 
he's  going  to  make  me  as  rich  as  Van  Houten's  cocoa. 
I  promised  him  I'd  speak  to  you  about  the  money  at 
once.  Have  you  got  it  anywhere  handy — ha!" 

"The  money  is  spent,"  said  Laura.  The  whistle  the 
new  comer  emitted  was  louder  than  any  that  had  gone 
before. 

"You  tell  him  that  when  he  comes  here  presently," 
she  said.  And  then  suddenly,  to  Laura's  horror,  the 
great  flaring  creature  seemed  to  double  up  and  dwindle, 
like  a  collapsible  tent,  and  settle  down  into  a  little  bundle 
that  disappeared  behind  a  big  chintz  sofa.  Over  the 
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tall  back  a  scared  face  looked  out  "You  tell  him  that 
when  he  comes!"  said  a  squeaky  voice.  "Whoop!" 

"He  isn't  coming  here!"  cried  Laura. 

"Coming  here?  Of  course  he's  coming  here.  To 
get  acquainted  with  the  family.  He's  waiting  in  the 
gardens  till  I  call." 

"Go  to  him,"  exclaimed  Laura  in  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. "Say  it's  spent!" 

The  head  dived  behind  the  sofa.  "Whoop!"  it  said 
from  somewhere  underneath.  "Not  I!  You  must 
manage  that,  my  dear.  Why,  he's  counting  on  the 
money  to  make  me  richer  than  Gracious!" — "Croesus" 
was  what  the  lady  meant  "You  had  no  business  to 
spend  it,"  she  piped,  still  hiding.  "It  was  my  money. 
You  must  get  it  back." 

"I  can't  get  it  back.  I  bought  this  house  with  most 
of  it.  It  was  mine  to  do  what  I  liked  with,  when  you 
died." 

The  big  face  rose  solemnly  over  the  bar  of  flowered 
chintz  and  stayed  there.  "You  are  not,  then,  one  of 
us?"  said  the  lips — low,  comparatively. 

"Wha — what  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  trembling 
Laura. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  You  didn't  believe  I  was 
dead,  though  I  wished  your  father  to.  I  knew  you 
needn't,  unless  you  chose.  You  could  find  out,  if  you 
desired  to  know  the  truth.  Your  father  laughed  at  all  I 
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held  most  sacred:  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
couldn't  endure  to  remain  with  him.  But  you,  and  your 
sister  that's  dead,  I  made  you  of  us  from  your  baby- 
hood. You  were  initiated.  You  could  speak  to  me  and 
with  me,  wherever  I  was — eh?" 

"Wh — what  do  you  mean?"  repeated  Laura,  lying 
staring,  half  swooning  on  her  couch. 

"You  know  what  I  mean" — the  odd,  big  face  grew 
portentously  solemn:  the  eyes  rolled  wildly.  "Could  you 
hear  me  speaking  to  you — say — or  could  you  not?" 

"Yes,"  gasped  Laura.  "I  could  hear  you  speaking. 
And  the  things  you  said  were  always  good  and  kind. 
And  you  told  me  I  might  use  the  money  for  my  own 
happiness." 

"Those  were  lying  voices!"  The  big  woman  rose 
and  leant  across  the  sofa-back,  with  outstretched  arm. 
"And  you  might  have  learnt,  at  any  time,  that  they  were 
lying!  Where's  your  ring?" 

Laura  steadied  herself  on  her  couch.  "I  have  no 
ring,"  she  said. 

"Your  ring!  Child  of  evil,  in  the  name  of  the  In- 
effable, your  ring!" 

"I  have  only  this,"  said  Laura,  and  her  fingers 
closed  on  Edward's  plain  gold  circlet. 

"Pshaw!  When  I  left  the  house" — the  woman  be- 
hind the  sofa  spoke  as  if  such  an  action  were  not  un- 
usual— "I  placed  upon  your  childish  finger,  as  you  lay 
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asleep,  a  ring,  and  I  whispered  in  your  ear  in  sacred 
words  the  dead  must  hear,  that  you  speak  to  me,  when 
in  doubt  of  lying  voices,  with  that  ring  upon  the  finger 
next  the  pen." 

"I  know  nothing  of  this,"  stammered  Laura.  "Often 
I  have  hesitated,  have  doubted,  have  wanted  to  get 
nearer  you.  And  for  many  months  you  have  not  replied 
to  me  at  all." 

"You  have  been  led  astray,"  said  her  mother  solemnly, 
"by  lying  voices.  It  is  your  father's  doing.  He  must 
have  drawn  the  ring  from  your  finger.  Probably  he 
threw  it  away.  It  was  like  him,  the " 

"Madam,"  cried  Laura,  springing  to  her  feet,  "my 
father " 

"The  child  of  earth.  He  was  that.  And  I  could  not 
live  with  him.  There  is  no  worse  term  of  reproach  from 
a  spirit-soul.  /  am  a  spirit-soul,  as  you  might  have 
been,  but  for  your  father!  But  you  couldn't  get  away, 
all  the  same,  from  the  mystic  words  I  spoke  in  your  ear. 
Without  the  ring  they  have  led  you  wrong!  Oh,  terrible 
powers  of  the  Unseen!  Your  father  has  turned  my 
blessing  into  a  curse!" 

"Do  not — do  not  speak  like  this!"  cried  Laura.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"See  here!" — the  woman  tore  off  her  glove — "the 
Mahatma's  ring!  And  you  had  its  complement.  The 
holiest  thing,  perhaps,  in  all  the  Indies!  Do  not  ques- 
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tion  how  I  came  by  it.  Together  they  annulled  time 
and  space!  And  now  where  is  the  money?  Where?" 

"Is  Mr.  Bitter — a  spirit-soul?"  asked  Laura  timidly. 

At  the  mention  of  this  gentleman  his  future  bride 
collapsed. 

"He  is  nearer  Theosophy  than  any  other  religion," 
she  said,  "and  that  is  a  great  thing  nowadays." 

"But  what  does  he  want  all  the  money  for?"  pleaded 
Laura. 

"He  shall  tell  you  himself,  for  by  the  great  god  Buddh 
— whoop! — here  he  is?" 

And,  indeed,  Mr.  Bitterbol  entered  as  they  were 
speaking,  with  Thomasine. 

"I  met  this  gentleman  in  the  garden,"  said  the  latter. 
"He  was  coming  to  see  you." 

"Make  us  known!"  proclaimed  the  lady  behind  the 
sofa,  cautiously  peering  round  it,  and  then,  more  cau- 
tiously, coming  out 

"  Oh,  you  can't  have  the  money ! "  cried  Laura,  letting 
everything  go,  in  her  horror  and  alarm. 

Mr.  Bitterbol,  as  we  know,  was  a  bluff,  sailor  like 
man,  but  his  face  could  wear  very  commercial  expres- 
sions. 

"You're  abrupt,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  like  abrupt- 
ness. Let  me  be  abrupt  too.  Can't  have  the  money? 
We  must." 

Thomasine  looked  doubtfully  from  one  to  the  other. 
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"Better  stay,"  remarked  Laura's  mother,  sitting  down,  on 
an  absurdly  low  stool,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

"Yes,  by  all  means,  let  the  lady  stay,"  assented  Mr. 
Bitterbol.  "I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  this  family,  I  have. 
A  year  ago,  my  fortune  was  as  good  as  made,  when  the 
old  gentleman  here  cuts  up  crusty,  and  'No,  I  won't,' 
says  he.  It  wouldn't  have  cost  him  more  than  a  dozen 
lines  of  writing,  and  we'd  all  have  been  a-wallering  in 
wealth  to-day.  I  come  to  Leyden  a-purpose.  'No,  I 
won't,'  says  he.  Not  that  it  really  would  have  come  off, 
at  the  moment,  for  the  man  that  was  to  supply  the 
needy,  he  draws  back  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  and  says 
he  can't  But  the  old  Professor  didn't  know  nought  of 
that  And  now  we  start  afresh  with  the  money,  and 
we're  going  to  have  it  this  time,  you  bet." 

"I  have  used  it,"  says  Laura,  in  a  toneless  voice. 

"Used  it,  have  you,  young  lady?  Well,  you'll  have 
to  find  it  again.  For  it  wasn't  yours  to  use,  but  that 
lady's — my  intended's !"  A  smothered  exclamation  from 
Thomasine. 

"And  you're  not  dead,  like  t'other  one.  I  shouldn't 
have  let  him  off,  for  I  had  his  engagement,  but  there, 
he  was  dead,  killed  himself,  and  his  affairs  gone  smash, 
so  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  "Where  there's  no- 
thing, the  king  loses  his  rights,"  says  the  proverb.  So 
you'll  have  to  kill  yourself  or  find  the  money,  my  fine 
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lady,  and  even  the  killing'll  be  no  good  unless  you  die 
insolvent ! " 

"Hendricus!"  gasped  Mevrouw  Baleyne. 

"You're  a  mother,  dear.  You  let  me  manage  this 
business.  We  want  the  money  within  a  couple  of  days 
at  this  address" — he  put  down  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the 
nearest  table — "our  banker's.  We're  in  a  hurry.  You 
say  it,  my  dear!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  acquiesced  Laura's  mother  hastily,  "I've 
been  saying  it  all  the  time." 

"Excuse  me,"  put  in  Thomasine,  "there  is  one  thing 
I  do  not  understand.  You  say  my  father  refused  to  help 
you  in  some  plan " 

"  Cocos "  began  Bitterbol,  but  he  suddenly  checked 

himself,  in  a  cough.  "We'll  work  it  without  him,"  he 
said.  "We've  got  another  man,  nearly  as  good." 

"But  the  plan  wouldn't  have  succeeded  anyhow,  for 
the  man  who  was  to  supply  the  money,  said  he  couldn't, 
and  the  man  had  committed  suicide?" 

Mr.  Bitterbol  laughed.  "You're  a  sharp  'un!"  he 
said.  "Not  that  I  see  what  it  matters  to  you.  But  the 
Jew  that  was  to  provide  the  money,  whom  I  never  saw, 
went  bankrupt  and  killed  himself,  so  the  go-between, 
my  banker  there" — a  nod  at  the  table — "said:  here  the 
matter  ends — d'ye  twig,  mum?  Dang  it!" — a  sudden 
burst  of  his  bluff,  sailor  manner — "What's  that  to  you? 
If  you  think  I'm  lying,  you  can  go  and  ask  him,  and 
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welcome.  And  this  noble  family  here,  if  report  speaks 
true,  was  mixed  up  with  the  old  Jew's  bankruptcy  and 
suicide!" 

By  this  time  he  was  very  hot  and  angry.  He  marched 
to  the  door.  "Come  away,  my  love,"  he  said.  "In  a 
couple  of  days,  if  you  please,  we  shall  hear  from  this 
lady,  or  her  husband,  at  our  banker's!" 

Mevrouw  Baleyne  stood  still  in  front  of  her  daughter. 
"O  Laura!"  she  said,  with  the  attitude  and  a  tone  of  a 
priestess.  "Laura!  Laura!  It  all  comes  of  the  loss  of 
the  Mahatma  ring!" 

When  they  were  gone,  Laura  fell  into  Thomasine's 
arms.  "It  means  ruin,"  she  cried  wildly.  "I  knew  it 
was  coming!  O  Thomasine,  the  horrible  face!" 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

EDWARD,  unfortunately,  was  away  from  home  for  a 
couple  of  days,  attending  a  "psychiatric"  congress  in 
Amsterdam.  The  two  women,  therefore,  had,  for  the 
moment,  no  male  help  to  appeal  to;  on  Edward,  the 
quiet  student,  engrossed  in  his  theories,  depended,  not  at 
critical  stages  only,  the  whole  daily  life  of  the  discon- 
nected family.  He  was  the  ring,  seemingly  unmoved  in  it- 
self, through  which  all  the  fluttering  strings  were  drawn. 
Even  Eliza  said  far  more  frequently  than  she  imagined, 
that  she  really  must  ask  this  or  that  of  the  "Jonker," 
which  title  of  his  unmarried  youth  she  still  unreasonably 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Lisse.  Not  that  his  universal  responsi- 
bility called  for  extravagant  pity.  He  had  always  enjoyed, 
more  than  the  average  of  his  scientific  colleagues  would 
have  done,  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  gardening,  build- 
ing, even  farming — in  one  word,  the  sort  of  work  that  is 
inseparable  from  the  management  of  an  estate.  And  he 
knew  every  stick  and  stone  of  his  beloved  Bardwyk. 
But  the  bearing  of  everybody  else's  burdens  may  become 
too  much  at  moments  for  a  too  gentle-hearted  man. 
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His  ideal  had  long  been — we  all  have  our  tastes — to 
see  the  old  home  filled  with  gentle  "crazies."  "My  son, 
if  I  ever  have  one,  can  turn  them  out  again,"  he  said, 
laughing.  Laura  buried  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  "You 
will  have  one,"  she  whispered.  He  drew  her  head  up 
to  his  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

But  Laura's  thoughts,  for  the  moment,  when  left  alone 
with  her  sister-in-law,  were  not  of  prospective  offspring 
but  of  a  suddenly  very  actual  parent  Her  grief,  her 
nervous  discomfiture,  seemed  to  sweep  her  to  the  ground. 
"My  mother!"  she  reiterated.  "O  Thomasine,  my 
mother!  My  mother!" — in  the  tone  lay  all  the  dis- 
appointment, the  disillusion,  the  new  pain.  What  could 
others  assert,  or  suggest?  The  hard  fact  was  there,  to  be 
faced.  The  shattered  image  lay  prone.  "Ah,  how  are  we 
to  distinguish,"  exclaimed  Laura,  "between  good  spirits 
and  evil?"  She  turned  a  pair  of  haggard  eyes  to  her 
sister.  Then  only  Thomasine  allowed  herself,  hesitat- 
ingly, to  "preach."  "By  prayer,"  she  said. 

The  next  morning  Thomasine  departed  for  Leyden. 
The  Baroness  was  engrossed  with  Kenneth,  more  amiably 
enduring  and  melancholy  than  ever,  but  revolving  a  great 
scheme  for  teaching  James  to  ride.  James,  unaware  of 
that  scheme  as  yet,  very  angry  still  with  Laura,  had 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  kindly  old  Professor  who 
knew  many  of  the  flowers  which  Laura  had  to  look  out 
Thomasine,  then,  went  off  for  the  day  to  Leyden:  no- 
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thing  could  be  done,  in  any  case,  about  the  money, 
until  Edward  returned  that  night. 

It  was  to  the  address  of  "our  bankers"  that  Thomasine 
betook  herself.  Here,  at  last,  afforded  by  some  sort  of 
"chance" — but  Thomasine  would  never  have  admitted 
that — was  a  faint  clue,  a  possible  starting-point,  the  name 
of  a  "go-between,"  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  now 
defunct  "business"  of  Mr.  Abrahams.  Feeble  as  the 
indication  seemed,  she  clutched  at  it.  Up  till  now  she 
had  nowhere  seen  an  opening:  inquiry  or  advertisement 
would  have  courted  discovery  at  once. 

The  office  of  "our  bankers"  was  an  unexpectedly 
imposing  one,  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Thomasine  had 
constantly  passed  it  without  noticing  the  house  or  the 
name.  Banks  were  not  much  in  her  way.  Nor  business, 
generally.  Of  course  she  could  see  one  of  the  gentlemen. 
"Mrs.  Graye?"  An  English  name — there  are  many, 
especially  Scotch — in  Holland.  She  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  alarm,  that  the  man  of  business  might  know  her. 
But  no:  that  was  hardly  likely:  she  had  never  heard  of 
him.  There  were  numberless  banks  in  the  town :  they  are 
the  only  trade  that  seems  unchecked  by  competition. 

The  head  of  the  firm — for  he  it  was — looked  up  as 
she  entered.  No,  she  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  recognise  her.  He  was 
still  quite  a  young  man,  almost  bald,  with  a  little  fair 
moustache  and  a  winning  manner.  A  good  thing,  in  his 
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profession,  that  last.  "In  what  can  we  be  of  service  to 
you,  madam?"  he  said  suavely,  leaning  back  in  his  desk- 
chair.  And  there  Thomasine's  difficulty  began.  Not 
that  she  had  not  concocted  her  little  plan,  through  her 
long  night  of  watching  and  hope.  But  the  plan  wasn't  a 
good  one:  it  couldn't  be.  And  the  best  little  plans  often 
crumble,  in  the  naked  light  of  a  "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  understand,"  said  Thomasine,  "that  you  were  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Abrahams 
of  this  town."  That  sentence  came,  as  it  stands,  out  of 
the  plan. 

"Your  information  is  hardly  correct,"  sweetly  replied 
the  bald  young  man:  and  there  the  plan  faded  out  of 
sight 

Thomasine  looked  so  sad,  so  utterly  disconcerted, 
and  innocent  and  charming,  that  the  bald  young  man 
took  pity  on  her,  a  thing  he  by  no  means  felt  inclined 
to  do.  "We  have  transacted  business  with  and  for  Mr. 
Abrahams,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  could  know  about  his  business — you 
could  give  information  about  it." 

"That,  madam,  we  could  certainly  not" 

"Legitimate  information,  I  mean,  of  course,"  said 
Thomasine  precisely.  A  bit  of  the  plan  again  picked 
up  here. 

"For  that,"  said  the  young  man  adroitly,  "I  should 
refer  you  to  his  confidential  clerk." 
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Thomasine's  heart  leaped,  as  a  skiff  in  sight  of  the 
haven.  "He  had  a  confidential  clerk?" 

The  banker  smiled  at  her  outcry.  "We  often  have," 
he  said.  He  rang  and  spoke  briskly  through  a  speak- 
ing-tube: the  address  was  brought. 

"It  is  an  odd  part  of  the  town,"  said  the  bald  young 
man. 

"I  shall  find  it,"  answered  Thomasine,  rising.  "Might 
I  ask:  had  this  Mr.  Abrahams  a  large  business?" 

"Very  large." 

"As — as  large  as  this?" 

"Larger.  But  different,  in  many  ways."  The  bald 
young  man  smiled  again,  as  he  showed  her  to  the  door. 

A  queer  part  of  the  town  it  was  indeed.  Down  a 
long  and  narrow,  dead-asleep  canal,  with  grass  among 
the  cobble-stones  and  tall  gables  nodding  forwards  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  themselves  in  the  stagnant,  weed- 
grown  water.  A  hand-cart  came  rattling  along  with  a 
whistling  boy:  it  made  the  silence  all  the  more  apparent, 
as  its  clatter  died  away  round  a  corner,  to  the  busy 
streets.  A  woman  in  a  linen  jacket  stood  looking  over 
a  half-door,  another,  in  a  cap,  scrubbing  down  by  the 
dirty  water,  called  up  to  her  "Missions!"  whereby  she 
signified  "district- visiting,"  in  direct  reference  to  Thoma- 
sine. 

The  latter  held  on  her  way  and  turned  into  a  little 
slop — it  was  no  better — an  alley  with  a  post  in  the 
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middle  of  its  entrance,  a  passage  so  narrow  you  could 
easily  touch  the  houses  on  both  sides  as  you  passed 
along.  Here,  close  to  the  canal  end,  hung  a  slanting 
glass  door,  at  the  top  of  three  much- worn  stone  steps, 
with  an  inhabited  cellar  underneath  them,  and  on  the 
jamb  of  the  door  was  a  large  7,  her  number.  Number 
seven  Paradise  Walk.  The  inhabited  cellar,  which  sold 
"Fire  and  Water,"  i.e.  not  strong  drinks  but  boiling 
water  and  firing,  turned  out  to  look  at  her.  She  opened 
the  slanting  door,  and  a  little  bell  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise. 

For  the  little  bell  protected  valuable  property,  mar- 
garine, mouldy  cheeses,  and  preserved  Italian  eggs.  A 
fat  slovenly  woman  came  out  at  once  to  look  after  them. 
"Oh,  no  customer!"  said  the  fat  woman's  dirty  face. 
Her  thick  lips  said:  "And  what  may  you  be  pleased  to 
want?" 

"Mr.  Lucas  Peper?"  answered  Thomasine. 

"Right  up  at  the  top  as  high  as  you  can  go,  and 
mind  the  hole  in  the  middle."  Thomasine  undertook 
the  ascent  up  a  much-worn  perpendicular  ladder  with  a 
rope  at  the  side.  She  was  not  much  perplexed,  for  she 
had  found  time,  amidst  her  studies  with  Edward  and  her 
copyings  of  Balaam,  for  plenty  of  Sunday  School  work. 
The  woman  looked  after  her  with  a  sullen  grin.  For  the 
lodger  expressly  forbade  all  visitors,  and  moreover  had 
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never  had  any:  his  landlady  was  paying  him  out  be- 
cause he  did  not  buy  of  her  wares. 

Thomasine  knocked  at  the  only  door  on  the  top 
landing — four  stories  high,  four  feet  square:  you  came 
up  as  through  a  trap.  She  received  no  answer,  but  a 
frightened  squeak  showed  the  room  had  someone  in  it, 
so  she  boldly  walked  in. 

The  low,  crazy  garret — not  a  line  of  it  straight — 
seemed  more  like  a  damaged  box  than  an  apartment. 
A  bare  wooden  floor  and  small  window,  grey  paper 
ceiling  and  walls.  A  deal  table  and  chair,  a  box-bed 
*  and  a  hair-trunk,  and,  prominent,  the  sole  object  to  at- 
tract notice:  an  iron  safe.  It  was  not  large,  yet  how 
had  they  ever  got  it  up  there?  And  how  long  would 
the  rotting  timbers  bear  the  strain? 

No,  not  the  only  object.  On  the  naked  table,  in 
the  utter  bareness  of  the  room,  a  big  book,  closed,  a 
Bible.'  The  sight  of  it  was  to  Thomasine  as  the  light 
in  the  home-window  to  one  who  deems  himself  many 
miles  away. 

By  the  table,  on  the  solitary  chair,  a  white-haired 
old  man  was  sitting,  listless,  his  hands  in  his  lap.  As 
the  door  creaked  open,  he  looked  up  and  his  expres- 
sion changed  at  once  from  apathy  to  the  acutest 
alarm.  "Get  away!"  he  cried.  "Who  are  you?  Money? 
I  never  give." 

"I  have  not  come  for  money,"  replied  Thomasine. 
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"Religion?  I  don't  want  your  religion.  I've  enough 
of  my  own.  How  did  you  come  up?  Where's  the  land- 
lady?" 

"She  sent  me  up,"  explained  Thomasine  innocently. 

"She  must  have  been  drunk  again.     Go!    Go!" 

"I  believe  you  can  be  of  service  to  me  without  any 
inconvenience  to  yourself,"  hazarded  Thomasine,  with  a 
beating  heart.  She  stood  by  the  door.  No,  she  wasn't 
going. 

"I  never  was  of  service  to  anyone,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"Then,  wouldn't  you  begin  now?  It  will  cost  you 
nothing."  He  eyed  her  and  slowly  got  off  his  only 
chair.  "Sit  down,"  he  said,  and,  indeed,  she  had  need 
to.  The  old  man  stood  by  the  safe. 

"You  helped  Mr.  Abrahams  in  all  his  business?" 
began  Thomasine  nervously. 

"I  was  his  clerk,"  cried  the  old  man  quickly.  "His 
clerk.  His  clerk." 

"But  you  knew  about  his  business." 

"I  knew:  oh,  I  couldn't  help  that.  It's  dead  and 
done  for."  His  lean  fingers  unconsciously  clutched  a 
corner  of  the  safe.  "Nobody  talks  of  it  now." 

"You  won't  mind  my  talking  of  it  for  a  moment," 
persisted  Thomasine,  very  white. 

"What's  done  can't  be  undone.  It's  all  dead,  and 
buried,  and  gone." 
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"I  am  Baron  Lisse's  daughter,"  said  Thomasine 
simply.  "You  remember  the  name — Lisse?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man.     "I  remember  the  name." 

"My  father,  or  rather  his  brother,  Colonel  Lisse,  had 
many  transactions  with  your  late  master." 

"That's  the  word,"  interrupted  the  old  man.  "My 
master!  You've  used  the  right  word.  He  wasn't  my 
employer.  He  was  my  master.  /  couldn't  help  what 
he  did.  It  wasn't  my  work." 

"I  repeat  I  am  not  come  to  ask  you  for  money,  Mr. 
Peper.  Only  for  information.  We  think  that  in  all 
those  transactions  we  may  possibly  have  wronged  Mr. 
Abrahams.  He  is  dead,  and  the  thought  troubles  us." 

"What!"  asked  the  old  man.     "Say  that  again." 

"We  think  we  may  quite  possibly  have  wronged  him. 
He  implied  as  much.  The  thought  troubles  us." 

"He!" — Thomasine  started  back  before  his  shrill- 
ness. He  had  flung  himself  forwards,  his  old  eyes 
ablaze. 

"You  think  you  might  have  wronged  Arthur  Abra- 
hams! The  thought  troubles  you!"  He  came  and  sat 
down  on  the  hair- trunk.  "Tell  me.  Tell  me  every- 
thing," he  said. 

She  complied,  or,  rather,  she  told  him  the  little  she 
knew,  with  awkward  phrases  that  his  keenly  wrinkled 
brows  seemed  easily  to  unravel.  As  she  spoke  Thoma- 
sine gained  courage.  "These  eighty  thousand  florins," 
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she  said,  "which  my  husband  forced  him — yes,  forced 
him,  we  admit,  by  absolute  brute  force — to  refund,  it 
appears  that  he  had  already  paid  them.  He  said  so, 
in  the  last  words  he  wrote  to  my  husband,  before  he — 
died.  If  this  be  true — and  what  man  lies  in  the  hour 
of  death? — we  have  robbed  him,  and  by  our  robbery 
ruined  him,  and  driven  him  to  suicide.  The  thought 
will  not  let  my  husband  rest.  It  has  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  reason.  We  want  to  get  at  the  whole  truth. 
We  must  get  at  it.  It  is  that  I  am  here  for.  If  we 
have  taken  this  money  from  the  dead  man — stolen  it, 
and  killed  him — it  must  be  refunded  somehow.  Had 
he  a  wife?  Children?  Are  these  starving  for  want  of 
what  we  took?  No  one  knows  of  this  thing  but  my  hus- 
band and  myself — and  one  relative  who  only  guesses 
the  lesser  part!  My  husband  has — has  been  out  of  his 
mind:  only  quite  recently  he  has  been  able  to  tell  me. 
Do  you  wonder  that  he — he  must  know."  She  paused 
a  moment,  and,  choking  down  her  tears:  "We  cannot 
bring  the  dead  man  to  life,"  she  said,  "but  perhaps  we 
can  right,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  wrong  that  we 
have  done." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  sat  motionless.  Then 
he  said:  "God  has  sent  you  here.  He  is  merciful.  He 
is  far  more  merciful  to  me  than  anything  I  had  ever 
hoped." 

"Let  me  know  the  worst,"  said  Thomasine.     "We 
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will  refund  what  we  can.  But — it  is  the  thought  that 
his  death  lies  at  our  door!" 

"I  will  tell  you  about  myself,"  was  the  old  man's 
answer.  "For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  was  Arthur 
Abrahams'  slave.  Call  me,  if  you  like,  his  cashier.  That 
was  my  title.  All  his  business  passed  through  my  hands: 
there  was  much  of  it,  but  we  had  few  clerks,  for  it  was 
all  done  by  go-betweens,  middlemen.  He  seldom  kept 
a  client  in  his  own  hands,  unless  he  got  such  a — such 
a  good  one  as  Colonel  Lisse.  'It  would  be  a  pity,'  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me,  'not  to — use  Colonel  Lisse 
direct.' "  The  old  man  drew  a  long  breath.  "And  even 
with  our  big  clients,  whom  we  kept,  he  always  pushed 
me  forward:  'Be  careful,'  he'd  say  to  them,  'with  my 
cashier.  His  name's  Peper,*  and  peppery  he  is,  all 
pepper.  The  less  you  say  to  him  the  better.  I've 
known  him  put  on  an  extra  per  cent,  with  a  man  that 
had  called  him  Mr,  Mustard,  and  I  couldn't  make  him 
take  it  off!'  That's  the  sort  of  thing  he'd  say  about  me, 
the  liar,  and  the  wretches'd  be  so  afraid  of  me,  they 
wouldn't  dare  to  plead." 

"But  why "  asked  Thomasine,  and  stopped. 

"Why  did  I  remain  with  him?  Of  course  he  had  me 
well  in  his  power.  He'd  lent  me  money  I  could  never 
repay  him,  in  a  little  business  of  my  own,  and  so  he 

*  Peper,  in  Dutch  =  Pepper* 
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sold  me  up  and  made  me  his  cashier.  7  had  a  wife 
and  child — they're  dead — he  hadn't  Make  yourself 
easy  on  that  score.  He  was  a  much  younger  man  than 
I:  he  used  me  and  wore  me  out," — his  eyes  flashed: 
"but  I've  survived  him!" 

"You  know,  then,  about  this  money?"  pleaded 
Thomasine. 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  He  had  paid  the  money — 
true  enough — but  never  mind — let  me  tell  you  how  he 
repaid  it."  He  turned  to  gaze  at  her.  "I  wonder,"  he 
said  thoughtfully,  "how  I  can  make  a  lady  like  you 
understand." 

"I  will  try,"  said  Thomasine. 

"You  said:  Does  a  man  tell  lies  in  the  face  of  death? 
Perhaps  not,  and  yet  many  a  murderer  has  said  at  the 
gallows'  foot:  I  am  innocent.  But  my  master  did  not 
distinguish,  as  you  do,  between  truth  and  untruth.  And 
the  untruth  he  died  with  was  a  truth  of  its  kind." 

"You  must  be  more  explicit,"  said  Thomasine. 

The  old  man  lent  over  the  table.  "He  paid,"  he  said, 
"across  the  counter,  as  it  were,  but  not  in  notes,  which 
the  Colonel  would  doubtless  have  remembered.  Not  in 
notes — ah,  no:  far  from  it!  He  paid  in  shares,  at  full 
nominal  value,  at  par,  if  you  understand,  shares  that 
were  not  quoted  on  'change,  shares  in  a  company  that, 
at  the  time — true,  existed — I  suppose  that  saved  what 
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he  would  call  his  conscience — yes,  the  company  existed 
at  the  time — see?" 

"But  the  shares  were  worthless?" 

"He  would  say  not  It  is  difficult  to  prove,  you  see, 
when  there  is  no  quotation  and  the  company's  prospects 
are  all  in  the  future.  And  the  Colonel  put  the  shares 
away  in  his  strong-box,  which  was  in  our  keeping,  and 
probably  forgot  all  about  them  or  mixed  them  up  with 
other  shares." 

"But  the  shares  must  have  been  found,  then,  in  the 
box?"  persisted  Thomasine. 

"Aha,  you  are  not  such  a  simpleton  as  most  of 'em!" 
— old  Peper's  manner  had  gradually  changed  to  vivacious 
interest.  The  slumbering  business  memories  awoke  in 
him  against  his  will.  His  dead  chief's  definition  of  his 
character  cannot  have  been  quite  without  foundation. 
"No:  they  probably  had  been  exchanged  again  for  others. 
These  values  were  constantly  coming  and  going.  They 
were  mixed  up  with  large  loans  on  security — for  purposes 
of  speculative  purchase,  you  see.  Ah,  the  villain — I 
remember  perfectly,  his  figuring  out  the  eighty  thousand 
odd.  The  shares  he  paid  with  came  to  a  trifle  more,  in 
his  estimate,  an  even  sum,  you  see — and  the  Colonel  paid 
him  the  difference  in  silver  coin  of  the  realm."  The  old 
cashier  sat  meditatively  gazing  at  the  safe.  "It's  all  in 
the  books,"  he  said.  "  I  wrote  it  in  with  the  rest,  all  neat 
and  fair  to  look  at,  but  it  wouldn't  have  borne  investiga- 
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tion  by  a  business  man.  Old  Abrahams  himself  was 
chief  director  of  that  rotten  company.  It  was  danger- 
ously like  criminal  fraud,  that  time,  and  he  knew  it.  If 
he  hadn't  known  that,  he'd  never  have  given  in  to  your 
husband.  Dear,  dear,  like  criminal  fraud,  and  to  think 
of  all  the  kinds  of  fraud  that  are  not  criminal!"  He 
nodded  towards  the  safe.  "Shall  we  look  it  out?"  he 
said,  "or  shall  we  let  it  rest?" 

"As  you — wish,"  said  Thomasine. 

"No,  no — better  let  it  rest" 

"Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  show  it  to  my  husband?  " 

"No — no:  better  let  it  rest  And  yet — I  don't  know: 
I  could  make  it  very  plain  to  him.  We  must  see.  Do 
you  know  what  is  in  that  safe?  Books.  Books.  All 
the  books  of  all  the  five-and-twenty  years.  The  neigh- 
bours think  it's  gold.  I  bought  the  safe  at  the  sale,  and 
from  the  official  receiver,  when  all  was  over,  I  begged  the 
books.  I  had  a  little  money.  Do  you  know  how?  I 
had  saved  up  all  those  years  to  free  myself  from  him,  me 
and  my  wife  and  child.  Then  they  died.  And  when  he 
shot  himself,  my  bond  wasn't  found.  He  must  have 
destroyed  it  I'd  paid  him  many  times  over  in  extortionate 
interest.  So  you  see  I  had  my  bit  of  money,  and  d'ye  know 
what  I  do  with  it?  Can  you  keep  a  dead  secret?" 

"I  think  I  can." 

"Don't  say  you  think." 

"I  can." 
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"That's  better.  I  should  like  to  tell  you.  I  have 
never  told  a  soul.  But  your  face  looks  good.  Listen. 
I  give  it  away." 

Thomasine's  eyes  travelled  round  the  beggarly  room. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it,"  said  the  observant  Peper.  "When 
Abrahams  did  for  himself,  I  saw  it  all,  as  I  never  had 
before,  and  it  sickened  me.  I  saw  what  I  was  coming 
to,  through  aiding  and  abetting.  And  now  I  do  all  I 
can,  you  see,  sending  it  away  in  secret  without  anybody's 
ever  knowing  where  it  comes  from.  I  send  it  right  and 
left,  to  all  kinds  of  institutions,  in  small  sums  of  one 
pound.  It's  little  enough,  God  knows.  But  it's  all  I've 
got;  He  knows  that  too.  And" — unconsciously  his  hand 
settled  down  upon  the  tattered  Bible — "my  left  hand 
doesn't  know  what  my  right  hand  does — you  see?" 

"Never  doubt  the  gift  will  bring  its  blessing,"  said 
Thomasine. 

"Blessing?  Ah,  sufficient,  child,  if  it  lightens  the 
curse  a  bit!  I'm  an  old  man  to  turn  religious,  but  I'm 
doing  my  best.  Pepper  turning  into  salt — eh?  Yes, 
that's  what  I  say  to  myself,  setting  up  here  and  sending 
off  my  one  pound  notes.  Pepper  turning  into  salt — ha! 
See?" 

Thomasine  glanced  a  little  anxiously  at  the  door. 
She  rose. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  chose  this  room?"  pursued 
the  old  man.  "No,  you  don't  You'd  never  guess.  I  want 
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to  tell  you.  I  never  told  a  soul  anything  all  those 
months.  I'll  never  tell  again.  Listen.  I  was  always 
a  moderate  man,  Lord  knows,  but  the  things  I  like  best 
in  the  eating  way,  is  the  things  that  woman  sells  down 
below!" 

"So  you  have  them  handy,"  said  the  bewildered 
Thomasine. 

"Handy!"  He  jumped  up  and  came  after  her.  "I 
never  touch  them.  I  pass  by  them,  daily,  and  I  eat 
my  dry  bread.  That'll  be  accounted  to  me,  eh?  That'll 
be  accounted?" 

Thomasine  hesitated,  from  anxiety  to  speak  aright. 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  faith,  and  not  works,"  he  cried — 
he  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  reading  her 
thoughts — "but  there's  treasure  to  be  laid  up  in  heaven 
all  the  same,  and  I'm  an  old  man:  I  haven't  much  time 
left  Lord,  to  think  of  all  the  treasure  he  laid  up  on 
earth,  and  no  treasure  left  in  the  end!  Fresh  cheese, 
eh?  New-laid  eggs,  eh?  Grass  butter,  eh?" — with 
each  cry  he  came  a  step  nearer — "that'll  be  accounted 
to  me — see?" 

"I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Abrahams  revenged 
himself  so  cruelly  upon  my  husband,"  said  Thomasine, 
pausing  on  the  threshold. 

"Your  husband  was  the  first  man  that  ever  did  him 
—see?" 

"But  his  affairs  must  have  been  in  a  bad  way  already?  " 
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"That  was  his  own  doing,  through  his  wild  specula- 
tions, not  another  man's." 

"But — but" — it  was  Thomasine's  last  doubt:  she  had 
stayed  to  give  it  utterance — "even  if  my  husband  was 
right  in  getting  the  money  back,  he  kept  him  by  force 
from  going  to  his  appointment,  and  that  ruined  him." 

"So  he  told  himself;  so  he  tried  to  make  himself 
believe.  So  he,  probably,  believed,  for  to  doubt  it  was 
to  doubt  his  own  foresight.  And  the  more  he  believed 
it,  the  more  he  hated  your  husband.  But  even  complete 
success  in  Paris  could  not  hare  righted  his  last  big 
speculation.  I  can  prove  it" — he  nodded  backwards  to 
the  safe — "from  the  books." 

"I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us.  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  said  Thomasine,  with 
extended  hand.  "You  must  let  me  come  and  see  you 
again:  you  must  let  me  bring  my  husband." 

He  took  the  hand  and  grasped  it  so  energetically, 
that  she  winced.  "It  is  /  must  thank  you,"  he  said. 
"This'\\  be  accounted.  As  for  coming  again,  if  the 
landlady's  drunk,  as  she  probably  will  be,  she'll  let  you 
up,  as  she  did  to-day." 

Drunk  or  not,  the  landlady  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
set  of  ladders,  inquisitive  and  vociferative.  "Did  he  give 
you  anything?  No,  he  never  gives  nothing  to  nobody. 
Did  you  see  his  iron  chest  full  of  gold?  He'll  be  mur- 
dered some  day." 
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Thomasine  picked  her  grateful  way  to  the  station. 
Her  heart  was  singing  with  happiness.  She  yearned  to 
be  back  at  Bardwyk,  with  her  glad  tidings.  In  the  High 
Street,  to  her  vexation,  she  ran  up  against  her  sister 
Jane.  "Hullo!  Now,  that's  lucky,"  cried  Jane.  "I  ran 
over  to  consult  my  three  dearest  friends,  but  I'd  just  as 
lief  ask  your  advice.  Oh,  you  can  take  a  later  train  to 
Bardwyk.  Billy  Galonne  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
He  asked  me  last  night,  at  the  German  Legation  ball. 
Of  course  I  shall  accept  him.  Now,  what  is  your  ad- 
vice?" 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

WHILE  Thomasine  was  thus  advising  for  her  husband 
and  other  relatives  at  Leyden,  the  household  of  Bardwyk 
had  gone  altogether  wrong.  Laura,  distracted  with  the 
long  prospective  wait,  till  nightfall,  for  her  husband,  had 
shut  herself  up,  disconsolate,  in  her  own  little  room. 
Ruin  stared  them  in  the  face.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  the  money  without  selling  Bardwyk.  Even  then, 
what  is  the  value  of  an  estate,  suddenly  thrown  upon 
the  market  like  that? 

She  took  up  the  little  planchette  and  deliberately 
snapped  it  in  two.  The  thought  was  in  her  mind,  "cor- 
ruptio  optimi  pessima,"  though  she  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  And  she  prayed,  in  a  wild  sort  of  way,  as 
the  slow  hours  lengthened,  to  be  "delivered"  from  the 
Second  Sight.  The  time  came  and  passed,  when  it  was 
her  daily  custom  to  "magnetise"  James  Graye,  but  she 
did  not  unlock  her  door.  Of  the  beneficent  effect  of 
this  animal  magnetism  on  the  lad's  simple  personality 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  during  the  last  days  the 
result  had  not  been  so  satisfactory;  it  seemed  as  if  his 
nature  resisted,  instead  of  accepting  the  proffered  in- 
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vigorating  calm.  Of  a  truth,  his  great  reliance  on  his 
benefactress  was  shaken;  he  could  not  explain  his  doubt 
to  himself.  He  was  trying  to  do  it  to  the  Professor. 
"Mammie  Laura  not  good,"  was  what  he  said,  but  the 
baby  words  conveyed  a  great  deal.  The  herbarium — 
his  collection  of  dried  flowers — had  been  the  pride, 
almost  the  object,  of  his  life.  It  was  the  one  big  thing 
he  had  done,  had  been  continuously  occupied  in  doing, 
during  all  these  months;  he  had  seen  it  grow,  his  crea- 
tion, had  clung  to  it  and  kept  it  by  him,  hugging  it  to 
his  breast,  showing  it  to  whoever  came  near  him,  turning 
over  its  pages,  in  his  long  lonelinesses,  by  the  hour.  And 
now  Mammie  Laura — his  helpmate  in  making  it — had 
ruined  it  For,  hastening,  in  her  agitation,  to  wipe  up 
the  first  splotch  of  gum,  when  she  dropped  it,  she  had 
upset  the  whole  bottle,  and  the  sticky  liquid  had  oozed 
at  once  through  all  the  openings  of  the  thin  tissue  paper, 
and  in  trying  to  remove  the  stains  and  to  loosen  the 
sheets,  she  had  worn  holes  through  some  and  torn  others, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  a  wreck.  Such  a  misfortune 
had  never  befallen  him  before;  he  was  unable,  or  partly 
unwilling,  to  comprehend  the  accident.  He  believed  she 
was  angry  with  him,  for  having  picked,  in  the  hothouses, 
rare  flowers  she  had  desired  him  to  leave  untouched. 
He  had  forgotten,  and  gathered  them  for  his  collection. 
"I  shall  take  away  the  herbarium,  if  you  do  it  again," 
she  had  said,  And  now  she  had  kept  her  word. 
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So  the  lad  was  sorrowful,  and  yet  more  sore.  Many 
things  had  happened  of  late  to  disturb  him.  Barton,  by 
sheer  patience  and  cunning,  in  the  form  of  long-drawn 
lollipops,  had  elicited  from  coachman's  Tommy  the  con- 
fession of  James's  innocence  in  the  affair  of  the  pond. 
"And  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  Sir  James  could 
have  done  such  a  thing,"  remarked  Barton,  "all  the 
same,  it's  as  well  to  have  it  proved.  And  as  for  the 
nasty  young  varmint,  I  promised  him  to  make  his  father 
promise  he  wouldn't  lick  him,  and  I  hopes  the  father, 
being  a  Dutchman,  won't  keep  his  word."  Barton,  with 
fine  insular  self- consciousness,  disapproved  of  everything 
and  everybody  about  him,  excepting  Kenneth,  whom  he 
pitied,  James,  whom  he  loved,  and  himself,  whom  he 
loved,  pitied  and  admired.  In  his  devotion  to  his  young 
master  he  had  even  gone  to  the  extent,  incredible  as  it 
seemed  to  himself,  of  learning  a  few  Dutch  words,  with 
the  sole  object  of  getting  at  coachman's  Tommy;  this 
had  taken  some  laborious  weeks,  while  Barton,  struggling 
with  the  uncouth  sounds,  would  go  and  stand  gloomily 
watching  his  unconscious  victim  at  play.  The  more 
easily  procured  lollipops  preceded  the  carefully  prepared 
conversation  by  many  days;  quite  unexpectedly  the 
question  was  sprung  at  last  on  the  sucking  infant:  "Sir 
James  not  putted  Tommy  in  pond — no?"  Vehement  up 
and  down  noddings  of  the  head  and  silence.  "Father 
not  whippie  Tommy;  I — I" — finger  on  breast — "I  pro- 
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mise."  Etcetera.  At  last  it  was  noddings,  few  and  grave, 
to  and  fro. 

Of  course  Edward  was  glad,  oh,  of  course;  all  must 
rejoice  to  see  Sir  James's  sweet  character  righted.  Still, 
there  were  all  the  articles  in  the  Medizinische  Jahrbiicher, 
and  there  was  the  controversy  with  Rottenkofer,  and, 
dear  me!  what  uphill  work  is  all  medical  study!  (and 
what  downhill  tumbles  too). 

But  James,  when  Barton  brought  him  the  agreeable 
news,  which  had  cost  the  faithful  servant  so  much  effort, 
James  was  utterly  broken-hearted.  "I  knew  you  couldn't 
have  done  such  a  thing,  Sir  James,  but  the  little  Dutch 

varmint "     James,  with  a  wild  look  of  confusion  in 

his  eyes,  broke  into  a  storm  of  outcries  and  tears.  It 
was  an  attack,  to  the  servant's  horror,  such  as  the  boy 
had  had  once  or  twice  before,  in  his  former  condition, 
when  he  could  not  express  his  feelings  by  any  other 
means.  "Sir  James!  Sir  James,  dear,  what  is  it?  For 

God's  sake!    I  thought  you  would  be  so  pleased 

The  mask  had  fallen  off  Barton's  face;  he  was  all  love 
and  anxiety.  But  James,  even  when  he  quieted  down, 
refused  to  utter  his  thoughts,  in  spite  of  much  argument 
on  Barton's  side,  for  Barton,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
was  a  garrulous  domestic.  His  eloquence,  to  the  last, 
far  exceeded  his  charge's  meagre  vocabulary. 

The  truth  was  that  James  Graye,  now  seventeen,  for 
the  first  time  learnt  man's  cruelty,  his  evil  injury  of  his 
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own  kind,  his  deceit.  He  had  realised  long  ago  that 
your  fellow- creatures  could  be  unkind  to  you,  could  do 
things  to  you,  at  least,  that  you  did  not  like,  that  felt 
unpleasant;  they  could  say  that  things  were  "good"  for 
you  which  weren't,  because  they  hurt  you;  even  Kenneth 
and  Barton  had  done  that,  and  he  could  never  forget  it 
But  such  little  confusions  were  very  different  from  the 
diabolical  wickedness  of  Tommy's  accusation.  Men,  of 
course,  hurt  animals  constantly — witness  the  gardener 
with  his  worm  and  his  fish:  he  had  never  seen — how 
should  he? — one  man  strike  another,  or  a  child.  Like 
many  wiser  haters  of  slaughter,  he  contentedly  ate  his 
salmon  or  his  beefsteak.  But  here  was  deliberate  harm 
done,  without  any  reason,  by  a  fellow-creature  he  had 
never  injured,  to  his  innocent  self.  Suddenly  the  dreamy 
"Deevil"  became  a  living  actuality,  a  human  being,  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  friends  around  him — any  one  of 
those  friends,  at  any  moment,  might  be  stabbing  him, 
without  his  knowing  it,  to  the  heart.  The  whole  world 
— his  small  world — became  a  wilderness  of  devils.  The 
sun  went  out,  leaving  the  horizon  lurid.  All  faces  grinned 
at  him.  Had  Tommy  not  always  smilingly  touched  his  cap  ? 
Other  experiences  followed.  That  last  time,  when  he 
ran  away,  angry,  into  the  woods — a  thing  they  had  often 
told  him  not  to  do — he  had  met  a  beggar,  who,  tenta- 
tively, asked  him  the  time.  Uncle  Kenneth  had  given 
him  a  watch,  a  delightful  ticking  plaything,  though  he 
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could  not  read  its  mystery:  when  the  beggar  pointed  to 
the  bright  gold  chain,  James  understood,  and  laid  the 
watch  in  the  other's  hand,  so  that  in  the  gathering  dusk 
he  might  find  out  the  hour  for  himself.  The  beggar 
immediately  bolted,  and,  as  James  ran  after  him  shout- 
ing, he  must  have  known,  running  the  faster,  that  it  was 
not  James's  intention  to  give  away  the  watch.  Therefore 
men  took  things  from  you — stole.  And  a  big  lout  in  the 
village  had,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  thrown  a  stone 
after  him,  as  he  was  driving,  on  some  charitable  errand, 
with  Laura,  that  had  hit  him  on  his  poor  weak  head. 
Oh  horrible,  the  world  was  horrible.  Thomasine,  whom 
he  perhaps  most  admired  as  the  most  "angel"  of  his 
circle  of  acquaintance,  was  naturally  much  occupied  with 
her  husband.  And  now  Mammie  Laura  had  wickedly 
destroyed  the  Herbarium,  because  he  had  picked  her 
flowers,  not  remembering.  His  only  experience  of  ab- 
solute, undiluted  goodness — not  that  he  thus  reasoned 
out  the  friends  all  around  him — was  the  tramp  who  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  beautiful  golden  roses,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  perishing  flowers  and  his  clothes.  The  old 
hat  and  the  coloured  bits  of  paper  were  his  relics,  as 
precious  as  anything  the  Baroness  could  revere  in  a 
Leyden  chapel.  These  symbols  he  had  placed  on  the 
top  of  his  chest  of  drawers,  where  they  lay  in  state.  The 
bottle-nosed  old  pedlar  remained  the  supreme  manifesta- 
tion in  James's  life,  of  the  divine. 
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"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Professor,  "there  is  no  ques- 
tion more  insolvable  than  the  question:  What  is  life? 
And  yet  we  shall  find  out  what  life  is  before  we  find 
out  what  we  live  it  for.  Illogical,"  said  the  Professor, 
looking  at  James,  "but  you  won't  mind  that."  James 
liked  to  sit  and  hear  the  Professor  orate  to  him,  in  slow 
and  correct,  if  un-English,  English.  He  understood  hardly 
a  word,  but  when  all  the  world  is  dark  around  you, 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  hear  fine  things  said  to  you, 
which  you  do  not  understand.  The  fair  sounds  bring 
with  them  a  suggestion  of  possible  light  that  you  do  not 
see. 

"The  one  is  biology  and  the  other  is  theology,  you 
see,"  continued  the  Professor.  "I  have  a  sort  of  sneaking 
temptation  of  the  devil  in  me  that  theology  doesn't  fit 
into  science,  at  least  not  into  inductive,  bacteriological 
science.  But,  then,  look  at  that  great  chemist,  Pasteur! 
As  good  a  Catholic  as  my  wife.  Of  course  it's  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Devil.  Do  you  ever  meet  with  the  Devil, 
James?" 

"Don't,"  said  the  boy,  catching  at  the  word.  His 
shrinking  was  so  manifest  that  the  Professor  paused. 
"What  do  you  know  of  the  Devil,  boy?" 

"Devils.     Devils  everywhere,"  exclaimed  James. 

"So  my  wife  says.  But  when  I  come  to  look  for 
them,  scientifically,  I  find  only  microbes.  Shall  we  find, 
as  knowledge  progresses,  that  the  spiritual  powers  of  evil 
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are  all  microbes,  or  shall  we  find  that  the  microbes  are 
all  spiritual  powers  of  evil?  That  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion, James."  The  Professor  slapped  his  knee.  "The 
whole  future  of  the  race  lies  there." 

The  boy,  intent  on  his  own  dark  thoughts,  sat  gazing, 
with  troubled  eyes,  into  space. 

"The  only  thing  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  of,  James, 
speaking  spiritually,  is  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  greatest 
thing  on  earth.  It  is  absolutely  illogical,  opposed  to  the 
whole  principle  of  nature,  which  is  self-assertion;  it  is  un- 
provable,  unreasonable,  absurd.  It  is  definitely  outside 
all  science,  and  opposed  to  all  ratiocination.  Philosophy 
rejects  it;  the  people  who  think  advise  you  to  develop 
yourself.  But  the  people  who  feel  know  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  man  more  than  man.  I  tell  you, 
James,  it  is  the  one  spiritual  axiom,  the  single  thing  that 
seems  to  me  to  lie  outside  the  microbic  development  of 
the  world.  When  all's  said  and  done,  the  soul  of  man 
is  a  development  of  life  like  any  other.  It  has  only  one 
quality  which  isn't,  as  distinguished  from  self-destruc- 
tion, which  is — self-sacrifice.  How  much  of  this  do  you 
understand?  " 

"No,"  said  James. 

"A  minimum,  indeed.  But  perhaps  you  put  into 
practice  as  much  of  it  as  I  do,  Still,  I  should  gladly 
have  tried  that  experiment  of  mine  on  myself,  had 
Edward  not  rendered  it  for  ever  impossible.  Poor  foolish, 
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loving  lad!  But  in  that,  I  daresay,  there  was  as  much 
vanity  as  devotion." 

"Huh?"  said  James. 

"Now  you,  though  you  don't  understand,  you  would 
like,  wouldn't  you,  to  do  something  that  would  make 
everybody  else  happier  than  they  were?" 

James  kicked  a  pebble  at  his  feet.  "I  wish  I  was 
like  that,"  he  said. 

"What,  as  hard  as  that?  Not  caring  about  any- 
body? You  can't  mean  it." 

"  I  wish  I  didn't  feel,  didn't  see,  didn't  hear.  Nothing," 
said  James. 

"What  makes  you  so  unhappy?  Shall  I  go  and  get 
you  some  of  Mammie  Laura's  chocolates?  " 

The  boy  turned  such  a  look  on  his  companion,  that 
the  good  old  Professor  felt  something  shrivel  in  his  breast. 
"Good  gracious!"  he  thought,  "they  can  have  no  idea  of 
this."  Then  he  said,  ignorant  of  all  the  little  village 
bounties:  "What  you  want  is  to  do  more  good  to  others; 
then  you  will  see  how  good  they  are  to  you."  When  he 
had  spoken  this  twice  over,  marking  the  meaning  clearly, 
James  said:  "No.  Like  a  shot  bird." 

"My  poor,  poor  boy,"  said  the  Professor.  "Do  you 
always  feel  like  this?" 

"Always,"  said  James,  to  whom  all  present  emotion 
seemed  permanent. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you." 
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"Make  me" — again  James  kicked  the  pebble — "so." 
The  Professor  felt  the  little  syringe-case  in  his  top 
waistcoat  pocket;  he  felt  the  little  bottle  of  Semicolon 
Serum.  He  reflected  regretfully  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  would  never  occur  again.  This  useless 
life — not  even  happy — why  cumbered  it  the  ground?  Its 
simplified  conditions  made  it  all  the  more  legible  for  an 
experiment  And  what  an  experiment!  Not  the  usual 
medical  investigation:  Will  this  or  that  remedy  succeed? 
No,  it  won't — which  annually  costs  the  lives,  amid  un- 
speakable tortures,  in  the  laboratories,  of  some  thousands 
of  animals,  in  the  hospitals,  of  some  dozens  of  human 
beings.  The  Professor  knew  for  certain  that  his  Semi- 
colon Serum  was  the  life-energy  that  combats  decay. 
Since  Pasteur's  recent  discoveries,  immediately  after  the 
attempt  in  which  he  had  risked  his  own  life,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  absolutely  confident  that  the  serum  could  be 
successfully  applied.  Therefore  the  question  which  the 
experiment  must  settle  was  not:  Shall  it  be  injected? 
but:  In  what  solution?  The  answer  would  be  decisive; 
that  answer  would  almost  certainly  be  a  death. 

What  life  in  all  the  world  could  be  better  sacrificed 
than  this  life?  The  Professor,  who  had  broached  his 
secret  with  infinite  precautions,  to  his  most  intimate 
friend  amongst  all  his  colleagues,  Mestitchensky,  had 
received  an  offer  of  a  healthy  Russian  criminal,  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  it. 
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Now  here  was  a  soul  ready  for  removal,  incapable  of  life 
and  clamorous  for  oblivion. 

"Like  that,"  said  James,  pointing  to  his  pebble. 
"Like  that." 

The  Professor  positively  trembled.  He  looked  furtively 
left  and  right,  in  the  solitude  and  the  silence.  Over,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lawn,  towards  the  water,  stood  a 
grey  stone  statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  himself  had 
placed  there  many  years  ago,  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  science  and  medicine,  with  her  serpent  and  her  owl. 
Calm,  impassive,  with  her  great  stone  eyes,  she  seemed 
to  bid  him  do  his  duty,  telling  him  that  life  is  fleeting, 
and  the  world  eternal,  that  lives  are  nothing,  and  the 
race  is  all. 

Slowly  the  Professor  drew  his  little  leather  case  from 
his  pocket,  very  slowly  he  opened  it,  and  most  slowly 
extracted  the  syringe.  Very  carefully  he  inspected  the 
slender  silver  needle.  The  boy  watched  him  semi-in- 
quisitive. 

Suddenly  the  Professor  threw  the  syringe  from  him 
— vehemently;  it  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  gravel,  twenty 
feet  away.  The  boy  gazed  after  it,  little  interested,  not 
understanding. 

"Smash!"  said  the  boy.  "Yes,  like  that  If  you 
smashed  me,  Professor,  would  anybody  be  sorry — eh?" 

There  was  a  great  hunger  in  his  question,  but  the 
Professor  was  too  excited  to  observe  it.  "Don't  talk 
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like  that,"  said  the  Professor  curtly.  "It's  silly.  I'm 
not  going  to  smash  you." 

"But  would  anybody  be  unhappy  if  you  did?" 

"Not  if  you  are  troublesome  and  put  tiresome  ques- 
tions," said  the  Professor,  who  was  overwrought 

"I  don't  want  to  be  troublesome,"  answered  James. 
But  to  himself  he  added:  "They  wouldn't  be  unhappy. 
Nobody  would." 

Presently,  in  their  painful  silence,  he  fished  up  from 
ancient  depths  of  semi-consciousness  the  inquiry  he  had 
been  slowly  feeling  for. 

"Would  Uncle  Kenny  be?" 

"Would  Uncle  Kenny  be  what?" 

"Unhappy." 

"Of  course  he  would.  I  thought  you  were  not  going 
to  be  tiresome." 

"But  once,  while  she  was  here,  I  heard  Miss  Maria 
say  to  Barton — that."  It  was  perhaps  the  longest  speech 
James  Graye  had  ever  made  in  his  life.  It  was  a  very 
important  one. 

"Of  course  she  did." 

The  boy  vigorously  shook  his  head. 

"A  blessing  for  Uncle  Kenny,  if  I  was  dead." 

"You  heard  her  say  that!"  cried  the  Professor.  And 
at  his  tone,  at  his  face,  James  suddenly  gave  a  quick 
leer  of  intelligence,  such  as  comes  to  minds  of  his  class. 
He  nodded  repeatedly.  "Good  God!"  cried  the  Pro- 
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fessor.  Then  he  recovered  himself.  "Oh,  nonsense," 
he  said,  "nonsense,  nonsense."  But  James  only  re- 
sponded, as  a  statement,  not  as  an  exclamation:  "Good 
God."  That  was  a  fact  he  could  cling  to.  Though  he 
but  dimly  knew  what  it  signified,  it  was  comforting.  "And 
I  want  to  be  dead,"  he  murmured  under  his  breath,  for 
he  was  afraid  the  Professor  would  catch  him  up  again 
and  call  him  tiresome.  He  was  utterly  weary  of  a  world 
of  wickedness,  where  everybody,  for  all  you  knew,  lied 
and  stole.  And  it  would  be  a  blessing — he  had  heard 
aright;  the  Professor  had  understood  it,  and  knew  why, 
though  he  wouldn't  tell— it  would  be  a  blessing  for  Uncle 
Kenny  at  any  rate,  if  he,  James  Graye,  were  no  more. 

The  Professor  arose.  He  felt  worn  out.  And  also,  or 
perhaps  therefore,  in  need  of  his  dinner.  Why  were  they 
dining  so  late  that  night?  It  was  already  near  dark. 
Oh,  of  course;  they  were  waiting  for  Edward,  and  also 
for  Thomasine,  who  had  telegraphed  that  she  was  delayed 
at  Leyden.  But  Edward  had  come  back;  the  Professor 
had  seen  him  drive  up.  The  old  man  cared  little  for 
creature  comforts,  but  he  cherished  his  little  punctualities. 
The  post  had  come  in  also;  he  had  noticed  that.  He 
must  go  and  see  whether  there  were  any  letters.  "Come, 
James,"  he  called.  "Come  along  in!" 

"Yes,"  said  James.  He  got  up  and  walked  slowly 
across  the  grass,  away  from  the  canal.  Once  among  the 
trees  he  started  running.  He  ran  faster  and  faster  in 
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the  dusk,  through  the  glowering  beechwoods.  He  heard 
a  bird  call,  and  he  noted  that  it  was  a  blackbird.  "How 
late  in  the  year,"  he  thought.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
to  Uncle  Kenny — that,  at  least,  seemed  certain.  He 
could  be  "good" — that  is,  "kind" — to  Uncle  Kenny,  just 
as  God  was  "good"  to  him.  And  his  last  remembrances 
were  all  of  the  tramp. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless  by  the  lonely 
pond  near  the  orchard,  Tommy's  pond.  The  grey  sky 
sank  lower.  Then  he  let  himself  slowly  glide,  a  heavy 
weight,  beneath  the  still,  dull,  gleaming  water. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHILE  the  Professor  was  holding  forth  on  the  beauties 
of  self-sacrifice,  Edward  was  striving  to  gather  from  his 
wife's  broken  sentences  some  accurate  impression  of  the 
calamity  that  had  befallen  her,  and  therefore  him,  dur- 
ing his  brief  absence. 

"You  and  me  and  the  babe  unborn,"  sobbed  Laura, 
"we  are  turned  out  of  house  and  home." 

"We  must  find  another — house,"  said  Edward.  In  a 
second  he  added:  "And  where  you  are,  it  will  be  a  home." 

She  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  then  suddenly 
she  quieted  down.  For  this  creature  of  many  emotions 
could  pass  swiftly  from  the  pain  of  a  thing  to  its  pleasure, 
from  its  pleasure  to  its  pain.  "You  are  too  good  to 

me,"  she  said,  "far  better  than  I  deserve "  and  she 

even  laughed  brightly.  It  was  evident  that  she  could 
not  feel  attached  to  Bardwyk  as  he  was — of  poverty,  of 
the  value  or  loss  of  money  she  had  little  conception:  her 
anxiety  through  all  that  long  day  had  been  for  his  suffer- 
ing, not  her  own,  in  the  future.  Her  sorrow  had  come 
when  the  unexpected  visitor  said:  "I  am  your  mother." 

"She  is  going  to  marry  this  man,"  she  murmured. 
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"Oh  dearest" — and  she  turned  red,  and  pale  again — 
"to  marry  him." 

What  do  we  say  when  we  wish  to  proffer  comfort 
and  know  that  we  cannot?  We  say — possibly:  "It 
may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  think." 

"Oh  yes,  yes.  She  does  not  even  care  for  him, 
Edward.  He  has  promised  to  make  her  tremendously 
rich,  and  so  she  marries  him." 

"He  will  succeed,"  said  Edward. 

"How  do  you  know,  dear?" 

"He  is  the  man  of  the  infant- feeder.  The  patent 
cocoanut  business.  I  remember  my  father  telling  me 
something  about  it.  It  is  utter  rubbish  of  course,  folly 
and  quackery.  But  in  medicine,  or  rather  in  hygiene, 
that  sort  of  thing  always  succeeds.  He  told  you  he  has 
got  a  big  man  to  call  it  after.  And  your  mother  supplies 
several  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  first  advertise- 
ments. They  are  bound  to  succeed.  In  a  year  or  two 
she  will  be  too  rich  for  Holland!" 

"Such  a  horrible  way!"  said  Laura.  He  smiled. 
"It  is  quite  a  usual  way.  Any  health-craze  will  succeed, 
if  you  spend  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  advertisements. 
And  know  how  to  advertise,"  he  added.  "Mr.  Bitterbol 
evidently  does." 

"Oh,  Edward,  couldn't  you  make  some  money — a  lot 
of  money — as  much  as  you  want — as  we  want,  dear?" 

He  laughed  loudly.     "How  like  a  woman's  reason- 
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ing!  'It's  very  disgusting.  Won't  you  do  it,  my  dear?' 
Now,  how  do  you  think,  could  I  do  it?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  not  in  a  disgusting  way.  By 
Jenkins'  pills:  they  must  be  all  right?" 

"I  suspect  they  are  bread  pills.  My  father  is  far 
too  wise  to  have  them  analysed.  But  I  haven't  got  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds." 

She  sighed  and  rumpled  his  hair — a  thing  she  liked 
doing,  because  he  kept  it,  and  his  whole  exterior,  so 
superlatively  groomed.  "Not  a  bit  like  a  future  pro- 
fessor," she  said.  "See  me — I  look  untidy  beside  you," 
and  she  flung  her  laces  about  her,  and  pushed  up  the 
great  black  coils  on  her  head  and  looked  round  for  the 
tiger-cloak. 

"I  don't  care  for  myself,"  she  said,  "and,  poor  or 
not,  you'll  always  be  a  famous  genius,  but  it's  very  hard 
to  keep  baby  out  of  Bardwyk." 

"Don't,"  he  said,  and  after  he  had  said  that  only, 
she  could  but  hold  him  tighter  and  press  him  closer  and 
kiss  him  once — not  more  than  once — again. 

Yet  when  Uncle  Francis  entered,  he  disturbed  them. 
They  felt  he  could  just  as  well  have  come  much  later, 
or  not  at  all. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Edward,"  said  Uncle  Francis, 
"but  my  time  is  so  very  limited.  The  matter  is  of  ex- 
ceeding importance.  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  alone?" 
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"Oh,  indeed!"  pouted  Laura. 

"My  dear  Laura,  they  are  two  'BV  that  don't  go 
together.  Beauty,  you  know,  and  Business.  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  a  third  B."  He  held  the  door  open  for 
her  with  a  low  bow:  "Shall  we  say  Beauty  and  Business 
Bad,  eh?  Or" — she  swept  past  him — "Beauty  and 
Business" — he  curved  round  behind  her  back — "Bah!" 
He  closed  the  door. 

"Edward,"  he  said,  coming  back  to  the  table,  "time 
presses.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  again  undertake  my 
voyage.  This  time,  I  trust,  the  Government  will  let  me 
get  to  Batavia  or  recall  me  on  this  side  Port  Said." 

"I  should  think  so!"  cried  Edward. 

"You  can  never  be  sure  what  a  Government  will  do. 
When  you  are  my  age  you  will  know  that  Whatever 
abilities  a  man  may  have  had  by  nature,  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  Government,  they  go.  Look  at  Gambetta!" 

"Yes,"  said  Edward. 

"Look  at — but  I  won't  mention  names  nearer  home. 
It's  the  same  with  Parliament.  In  every  country,  where 
there's  a  Parliament,  the  grown  men  behave  more 
childishly,  more  sillily  than  a  couple  of  hundred  children, 
playing  at  Parliament,  ever  would.  I've  watched  our 
own  men  making  laws;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
hundred  lunatics  from  your  asylum  of  Wit's-End,  if  you 
got  them  together,  could  make  such  laws?" 

"I  don't  think  they  could,"  said  Edward. 
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"Do  you  use  the  word  in  my  sense?" 

"I  am  not  a  politician,"  replied  Edward. 

"Nor  a  patriot?" 

"Yes— by  Jove!" 

"Then  you  can  answer  my  question.  Never  mind. 
But  it's  unthinkable  that  the  greatest  fools  should  reach 
all  the  highest  places,  and,  therefore,  when  a  clever  man 
reaches  a  high  place,  the  place  must  turn  him  into  a  fool. 
I've  had  enough,  thanks! — of  seeing  the  country  dragged 
down  to  the  dogs.  You  won't  be  troubled  again  by  me 
and  my  theories,  Edward." 

"No,  no;  we  have  always — appreciated  them,  uncle." 

"You're  a  good  fellow,  Edward.  Politician — eh? — 
Patriot — Pooh!  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  shall  stay 
out  there.  If  I  fall — for  my  country — you  remember, 
by-the-bye,  what  you  are  to  put  on  my  grave-stone  in 
that  case?" 

"I — I  am  not  sure.  Have  you  left  no  written  in- 
structions?" 

Uncle  Francis  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "Fie,  Fie,  Fie," 
he  said  sadly.  "F.  F.  F.  Francis  Fighting  Fell." 

"I  will  put  it  down  at  once,"  said  Edward,  pulling 
out  a  pocket-book,  but  Uncle  Francis  seemed  to  find 
this  move  lacking  in  courtesy. 

"And  if  I  do  not  fall,"  he  remarked  irritably,  "I 
shall  marry  out  there,  and  settle  down.  I  shall  marry 
some  rich  Indian  widow,  for  I  am  not  impervious  to  the 
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advantages  of  wealth.  You  can  smoke  such  good  cigars. 
But  I  shall  do  more  than  that;  I  shall  turn  into  an 
equatorial  Babu — no,  I  mean  a  Nabob.  A  Satrap.  I 
shall  live  in  splendid  gardens,  and  very  probably  start  a 
harem.  I  shall  become  a  Mohammedan  then,  of  course. 
I  hope  you  have  a  sufficiently  high  opinion  of  my  religious 
and  moral  standard,  Edward" — he  turned  on  his  nephew 
with  a  certain  air  of  irritation — "to  understand  that  I 
should  never  start  a  harem,  unless  I  had  become  a 
Mohammedan  first?" 

"I  have,"  said  Edward. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  his  uncle,  only  half 
mollified.  "I  should  not  write  these  things  home;  women 
don't  comprehend  them,  and,  besides,  your  mother  has 
turned  into  a  bigot.  But  I  tell  them  to  you,  as  a 
sensible  man  and  the  future  head  of  the  family.  That, 
however,  is  not  really  what  I  had  come  to  speak  of. 
That  could  wait  till  to-morrow.  This  won't.  In  one 
thing,  Edward,  I  cannot  contradict  your  mother-in-law. 
As  I  was  saying,  great  wealth  is  a  not  undesirable  thing." 

"My  mother-in-law!"  exclaimed  Edward.  "Do  you 
know  anything  of  that  miserable  affair? " 

"I  should  hardly  have  alluded  to  her  in  those  terms," 
replied  the  Colonel.  "Yet  they  strike  me  as  rather  apt. 
She  is  a  poor,  miserable  creature,  Edward.  Know  about 
her?  I?  Why,  didn't  I  come  over  with  her  on  the  boat?" 

"I  hadn't  realised  that,"  said  Edward. 
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"And  I  gave  her  your  address.  I  wrote  to  your 
father  about  it,  but  she  begged  me  not  to  spoil  her  little 
surprise.  Surprise,  indeed — the  wretch!  I  feel,  Edward, 
that  I  am,  somehow,  responsible." 

"By  no  means.     You  are  in  no  way  responsible." 

Uncle  Francis  shook  his  head.  "That's  when  we 
most  feel  we  are,"  he  said.  "When  we  are,  we  seldom 
feel  it.  'Tis  the  fate  of  a  gentleman.  But,  if  I'm  to  be 
responsible,  Edward,  I  can  bear  more  responsibilities 
than  one." 

"How  so?"  said  Edward. 

"I  can  help  you,"  replied  the  Colonel.  He  drew  a 
letter  out  of  his  pocket.  "You  must  get  rid  of  this 
woman,  of  course." 

"I  wish  I  knew  how." 

"Remove  her.     At  once." 

"I  am  not  an  Eastern  Satrap,  uncle.  I  haven't  got 
a  bag  and  a  Bosphorus." 

"Pardon  me,  you  have.  Decent  ones.  Civilised 
ones.  Righteous  ones.  That  is  what  I  have  come  to 
talk  about."  He  had  unfolded  the  letter — a  long  one, 
an  epistle — and  now  spread  it  out  on  the  table.  "You 
must  stop  this  marriage,"  he  said,  "immediately.  The 
woman  isn't  fit  to  marry.  She  mayn't." 

"She  is  of  age,"  said  Edward  bitterly. 

"But  not  'compost  mentis,'"  cried  the  Colonel. 
"There,  now  I've  said  it.  Here's  a  letter  from  her  to 
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me,  begging  me  to  interfere  with  you  and  her  dear, 
sweet  child  about  the  money.  Bitterbol  is  so  violent, 
talks  of  nothing  but  lawyers  and  law-courts!  Ten  pages 
of  rigmarole.  Magic  rings,  magnetism,  Mahatmas — what 
are  Mahatmas? — enough  to  prove  her  crazy  in  the  eyes 
of  any  mad-doctor  in  Christendom." 

Edward  took  the  letter  and  read  it  through  very 
carefully,  while  the  Colonel  stamped  and  fussed  about 
the  room. 

"Get  her  locked  up  within  a  week,"  cried  the 
Colonel.  "Nearest  relations.  Daughter  acts.  Son-in-law 
first  authority  in  the  country.  Put  her  away  at  Wit's- 
End.  Give  her  a  nice  room." 

Edward  laid  down  the  letter  without  speaking.  The 
Colonel  stood  still,  opposite  him. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  foresee  difficulties? 
Why,  you  know  perfectly  well  that,  with  the  existing 
laws,  any  of  us  can  get  any  of  our  relations  locked  up, 
if  we  care  to.  I've  heard  you  say  so  a  dozen  times:  in 
fact  it  was  that  made  me  think  of  it.  You've  only  got 
to  go  to  a  doctor  and  describe  your  relations  from  your 
point  of  view,  and  the  doctor  says  they're  abnormal  at 
once.  Everybody's  abnormal  nowadays,  and  certainly 
everybody's  relations,  as  described  by  each  other,  are. 
And,  then,  that  woman!  Most  of  us  don't  care  to  do 
it,  on  account  of  the  expense!" 
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Edward  thoughtfully  flattened  the  letter  out.  "I 
can't  do  it,"  he  said. 

Uncle  Francis'  eyes  grew  as  big  as  saucers.  "You 
can't  do  it!"  he  cried.  "Why,  who  could  do  it  more 
easily  than  you?" 

"On  that  very  account  I  can't  do  it.  Because  I'm 
that  sort  of  doctor." 

"Of  course  you  can't  sign  the  certificate  yourself. 
But  you've  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  any  of  your 
colleagues  will." 

"True.     And  that's  why  I  can't  speak  the  word." 

The  Colonel  grew  crimson  about  the  face  and  twirled 
his  smart  moustaches.  "I'm  not  advising  any  villainy," 
he  said  in  staccato  tones.  "The  letter  is  a  lunatic's 
letter,  and  the  woman's  talk  to  me,  on  the  steamer,  was 
a  lunatic's  talk.  You  seem  hardly  to  be  aware  what  is 
at  stake.  This  house!"  The  Colonel  raised  his  voice 
and  struck  his  knuckles  on  the  table.  "Our  home,  sir. 
Bardwyk.  We  are  the  Lisses  of  Bardwyk,  Edward. 
This  our  house  is  at  stake." 

Edward  lifted  his  eyes  to  his  uncle's  face.  "I 
know,"  he  said.  "You  needn't  dwell  on  that,  uncle." 

"Very  well.  You  prove  that  the  woman  is  not  in 
her  right  mind.  The  money  remains  invested  as  it  was, 
and  you  are  appointed  trustee." 

Edward  took  a  few  hasty  strides  up  the  room;  then 
he  turned. 
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"Oh,  don't  tempt  me,"  he  burst  out.  "It's  simple 
enough,  as  you  say!  Easy  enough  too,  in  sooth.  It  can 
be  done  to-morrow.  If  she  were  poor  and  we  had  to 
support  her,  perhaps  she  would  ask  us  to  do  it!  But  I 
can't  do  it — I  can't — to  enrich  myself.  Oh,  I  admit  all 
you  say  about  half  the  people  in  the  asylums  not  being 
more  'abnormal'  than  the  people  who  make  our  laws! 
I  admit  that  two- thirds  of  the  patients  in  the  sanatoria 
would  be  all  the  better  for  it,  if  their  relations  stopped 
paying  so  much  a  day  for  them  and  turned  them  out 
into  the  fields  to  work.  I  admit  it  all.  But  you  must, 
we  must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  mad  and  the 
eccentric.  The  mad  we  must  put  into  'establishments' 
of  some  kind;  the  eccentric  we  only  may." 

"Well,  you  may,"  said  Uncle  Francis  suddenly. 

"Only  if  they  wish  it,  or  if  they  can't  support  them- 
selves." 

Uncle  Francis  snatched  at  the  sheets  on  the  table. 

"You  won't  do  it?"  he  cried.  "You'll  let  this  wo- 
man marry  her  Bitterbol?" 

"I  can't  stop  her." 

"Can't?  Can't?"  shouted  the  Colonel.  "Can't,  I 
tell  you!  But,  if  you  haven't  the  spirit  to  save  the  old 
place,  I  have.  I'll  take  this  letter  to — to  your  rival. 
You're  bound  to  have  a  professional  rival  in  this  country. 
You  doctors  all  have." 

"Don't,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Edward  in  great  distress. 
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"It  would  be  perfectly  hopeless.  We  should  oppose  it. 
You  would  only  make  a  scandal.  Pray,  pray,  don't  do 
that!" 

"We  shall  see!"  cried  Imphi-Boshek ,  storming  out 
in  a  great  rage. 

Edward  remained  thoughtful.  Yet  what  was  the  use 
of  thinking?  His  thoughts  could  only  mean  sorrow,  if 
not  regret. 

"If  you  please,  Jonker,"  said  Eliza  in  the  doorway — 
and  her  voice  had  in  it  the  usual  protest  against  all 
things  that  happened  in  this  family — "the  carriage  that 
brought  the  Freule  Thomasine  from  the  station"  (Eliza 
habitually  refused  to  give  her  young  lady  the  foreign 
name,  occasionally  adding,  with  marked  spite:  oh,  I 
forgot,  Mrs.  Cry)  "has  also  brought  an  outlandish  per- 
son. This  is  his  card."  Edward,  at  sight  of  the  name 
on  the  card,  checked  a  little  cry  of  astonishment. 
"Show  him  in  at  once,"  he  said.  The  name  was  that 
of  one  of  the  American  delegates  at  the  "Psychiatric" 
Conference.  At  the  closing  meeting,  only  three  or  four 
hours  ago,  they  had  said  good-bye. 

"And  is  dinner,"  asked  Eliza,  "to  be  kept  waiting 
indiscriminately?  " 

"I  fear  so." 

"Well,  it's  spoilt  anyhow,"  said  Eliza,  taking  herself  off. 

The  American  was  a  quick,  brisk  man,  with  a  pleasant 
air  of  doing  things  because  he  liked  them.  "You  will 
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be  surprised  at  my  following  you  in  this  manner,"  he 
said,  "but,  just  after  you  had  left  Amsterdam,  I  got  a 
very  important  cablegram  which  concerns  you.  And  as 
I  cross  to  Harwich  by  this  night's  boat,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  hurry  after  you." 

"A  cablegram  which  concerns  me!"  repeated  Ed- 
ward in  surprise. 

"Yes,  let  me  find  it  for  you."  As  he  searched  in  his 
pocket-book,  Edward  remarked:  "I  am  awfully  sorry 
you  have  had  all  this  trouble  for  me.  You  will  hardly 
be  able  to  catch  your  boat." 

"They  told  me  I  could  just  do  it.  I  have  brought  on 
my  luggage.  Here  is  the  message.  You  will  see  it  is 
worth  while."  He  unfolded  the  telegraph  slip  and  read: 

"Offer  Dr.  Lisse  perform  his  operation  on  my  son. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars.  Three  more  probable,  if  suc- 
cessful, similar  terms.  Bittwell." 

"  Bittwell ! "  exclaimed  Edward.  "  The  Railway  King ! " 

"Suet-King,"  corrected  the  American.  "But  it's  of 
no  consequence.  I  couldn't  merely  send  this  on  to  you, 
you  see;  I  thought  you'd  like  to  talk  it  over." 

"I  am  truly  grateful  to  you,"  answered  Edward. 

"Oh,  I  shall  get  my  modest  fee,"  said  the  brisk 
American.  "And  Bittwell  would  expect  me  to  see  you 
about  it  But  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  congratulate  you. 
Come  over  to  us  for  three  or  four  months  and  make  a 
big  fortune."  He  looked  round  the  room.  "Perhaps,  he 
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added,  "you  will  say  that  is  hardly  necessary.  Still,  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  gain  a  lot  of  money  by  sheer  merit." 

"Have  all  your  millionaires  idiot  sons?"  questioned 
Edward,  half-smiling. 

The  half-smile  was  returned.  "Not  all.  But  a  larger 
proportion,  naturally,  than  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

"Well,  I  must  think  of  it,  and  talk  it  over  with  my 
wife.  Can  you  manage  to  stay  to  dinner?  In  theory, 
I  accept.  But  I  distrust  myself " 

"You  needn't  do  that.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came 
over  with  instructions  from  Charles  G.  Bittwell  to  look 
into  this  new  departure  of  yours.  Why,  your  speech  was 
the  event  of  our  meeting !  Surely  you  must  have  noticed 
the  effect  it  had.  You  are  too  modest,  sir.  It  was 
magnificent!  I  cabled  to  Bittwell  immediately  after  it, 
but  I  said,  seeing  who  you  are" — another  glance  round 
the  stately  old  room — "  'big  offer  advisable.'  So,  having 
no  answer,  I  thought  he'd  given  up  the  idea,  and  of 
course  I  didn't  speak  of  it  to  you." 

"It  takes  away  my  breath,"  said  Edward.  He  felt  on 
the  point  of  telling  this  stranger  that  the  old  house  was 
going  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Lisses — the  property 
of  Edward  Lisse — after  all.  Why,  it  was  going  to  be- 
come his  property:  he  would  buy  it  from  his  wife. 

"I  feel  confident  the  operation  will  be  successful," 
said  Edward,  thinking  aloud.  "Yes,  I  feel  that  I  may 
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assert  that,  though  I  don't  like  asserting.  You  may  tell 
Mr.  Bittwell  that.  It  is  much  less  risky  than  the  first 
one  I  performed.  The  death  of  the  patient  is  now 
hardly  a  thing  to  be  feared. 

For  the  first  time  the  American  looked  a  little  put 
out  "I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  that  we  are  so 
ignorant  in  the  States,"  he  said,  "as  to  think  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  death  of  the  patient  and 
the  success  of  the  operation?" 

Before  Edward  could  answer,  Thomasine  stood  in 
the  room.  "Oh,  Edward,"  she  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon 
for  interrupting,  but  mother  and  Kenneth  aren't  in  yet, 
and  they've  been  out  a  long  time.  And  Barton  can't 
find  James  anywhere!" 

Edward  turned  to  the  American  with  a  bright  laugh: 
"You  see  what  a  good  doctor  I  am!"  he  said.  "Both 
my  charges  out  of  sight,  and  I  here,  discussing  a  future 
cram-full  of  fame  and  money!" 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  Baroness  was  contented  with  her  day.  Delivered 
from  the  assiduities  of  Laura  and  the  anxieties  of  Tho- 
masine,  she  had  spent  a  quiet  morning,  and  a  more  emo- 
tional, but  by  no  means  unpleasing,  afternoon.  As  the 
shadows  lengthened  the  emotional  interest  increased. 

She  had  enjoyed,  amongst  other  intellectual  titilla- 
tions,  a  fierce  theological  battle  with  Eliza.  These  con- 
tests, during  her  stay  at  Bardwyk,  came  up  suddenly, 
in  the  smooth  atmosphere,  like  squalls.  Undeniably  the 
ambient  air  was  charged  with  them.  A  suggestion  would 
drop,  an  allusion;  and,  all  at  once,  the  antagonists  were 
at  each  other,  with  loud  clamour,  hammer  and  tongs. 
This  time  the  affray  had  come  on  with  delightful  unfore- 
seenness:  it.  had  developed  as  unexpectedly  in  a  perfect 
zigzag  of  metaphysics:  subjects  had  been  vehemently 
taken  up,  muddled  and  dropped  again — such  as  the 
immaculate  conception,  the  transformation  of  the  ele- 
ments— almost  too  sacred  to  be  mentioned  here.  At  one 
moment  Eliza,  carried  away  by  sectarian  zeal,  had  de- 
clared that  "Mary  was  just  a  woman  like  herself."  From 
such  impious  profanation  the  Baroness  had  fled  in  hor- 
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ror,  but,  on  the  stairs,  she  had  thought  of  a  revenge. 
She  hung  over  the  balusters.  "Eliza,"  she  said,  "the 
Paragon" — she  did  not  call  her  new  housekeeper  the 
Paragon,  but  the  name  has  got  lost  somehow — "possesses 
the  most  wonderful  receipt  for  making  quince  jelly.  I 
must  send  your  mistress  some."  If  there  was  anything 
Eliza  disliked  more  than  the  thought  of  the  wonderful 
quince  jelly,  it  was  the  application  of  the  words  "your 
mistress"  to  Laura,  the  Sumatran,  the  Witch.  When  she 
stopped  crying  in  her  own  room  and  dabbed  her  eyes — 
which  she  did  fiercely  with  eau  de  Cologne  that  smarted : 
"If  it  wasn't  for  the  dear  boy,  that  I  love  like  my  own 
baby,  I'd  leave  the  house  to-night,"  she  said.  "But  they 
hold  me  by  the  dear  boy,  my  poor  Edward,  and  they 
know  it.  A  nice  life  he  has  between  his  mother  and 
his  wife.  But  as  long  as  he's  got  a  shirt  to  his  back, 
/  shall  see  that  it's  aired.  And,"  added  Eliza,  magna- 
nimously but  unnecessarily,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  herself, 
"when  he  hasn't  a  shirt  left,  owing  to  her"  (not  the 
Baroness  was  meant  here!)  "spending  every  penny  that 
they've  got  on  her  silks  and  her  laces,  then  his  faithful 
Eliza  will  buy  him  one  with  the  little  she's  saved  in  his 
good  father's  house!  His  poor,  weak,  foolish  father. 
The  poor,  weak,  silly  men."  Eliza  then  applied  to  her 
chief  source  of  exhilaration,  a  calendar  "For  the  Af- 
flicted," with  daily  texts  selected  from  the  Psalms  and 
the  Lamentations  about  your  bones  being  poured  out 
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with  roaring  and  your — one  hardly  dares  to  mention  it 
— cleaving  to  the  ground.  Occasionally,  when  household 
trials  were  overwhelming,  Eliza  could  not  resist  tearing 
off  to-day's  text,  somewhere  during  the  afternoon,  and 
looking  for  to-morrow's.  She  did  so  now.  Whenever  it 
was  done,  her  sense  of  order  reproached  her  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  day.  She  sighed,  rose  and  busied  her- 
self about  Mr.  Kenneth's  Essence  of  Beef. 

For  it  was  Edward's  opinion  that  Kenneth  needed 
strengthening.  "His  appearance  is  delusive:  the  con- 
stitution wants  building  up."  There  is  no  more  facile 
explanation  of  mental  or  moral  trouble  than  that  the 
body  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  cast  it  off.  The 
doctors  are  rapidly  teaching  us  that  all  wickedness  or 
sorrow  is  nerves.  Rather  difficult — only  all  they  say  is 
credible — when  a  man  has  so  fine  a  physique  as  Ken- 
neth Graye. 

The  Baroness  had  betaken  herself  to  her  son-in-law, 
still  flushed  with  the  exertion  of  honourable  war.  "I  do 
hate  and  detest  fighting,"  said  the  Baroness,  sinking 
down  in  an  arm-chair.  "Anything  for  a  quiet  life."  She 
had  brought  part  of  the  manuscript  of  Balaam  with  her; 
she  spread  it  out  on  her  lap. 

Kenneth  looked  up  from  a  letter  he  was  reading. 
"Very  different  from  my  good  correspondent  here,"  he 
said.  "Miss  MacClachlin  flies  off  anywhere,  in  search 
of  a  good  fight," 
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"Your  Scotch  friend?     Where  is  she  now?" 

"At  her  own  place,  for  a  change.  She  has  flung 
herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  this  great  scheme  for  de- 
cayed gentlewomen  and  mill-hands." 

"Are  they  to  live  together?"  inquired  the  Baroness, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Balaam. 

"Oh  no;  in  fact  there's  to  be  a  hill,  and  a  curve  of  the 
bay,  between  them.  The  ladies  will  live  at  Rowangowan 
—  Maria's  house;  new  homes  are  to  be  built  for  the  sick 
mill-hands.  'Our  object,'  she  writes — he  referred  to  the 
letter — "is  to  make  the  poor  things  better  and  good. 
That  is  to  be  our  motto,  engraved  on  everything. 
"Better  and  Good."  On  the  house- fronts,  and  on  the 
notepaper.  It  will  be  seen — a  constant  great  moral  and 
sanitary  lesson — on  their  bed-linen,  on  their  mugs  and 
on  their  plates.'"  Kenneth  looked  up  pensively.  "It 
is  to  be  hoped,"  he  said,  "that  it  will  be  seen  upon 
their  mugs  in  the  end." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Baroness. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  hastily  returning  to  his  read- 
ing. "'The  decayed  ladies  are  to  have  it  too.'  Bravo! 
That's  like  Maria.  It  may  stop  their  decaying.  'But 
oh  the  trouble  there  is  about  the  building.  Everybody 
is  so  dishonest  No,  I  shouldn't  say  that,  but  they 
certainly  all  seem  to  be.  How  I  wish  you  were  here! 
Couldn't  you  come?'"  He  laid  the  letter  down,  and 
his  eyes  looked  wistfully  away  towards  the  horizon. 
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"Which  way  is  Scotland?"  asked  the  quickly  sym- 
pathetic Baroness. 

"Yonder,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  going  back  soon." 

"As  soon  as  James  is  well  enough,  if  he  ever  is  well 
enough,  to  do  without  Edward's  care — and  Laura's. 
Laura  has  a  most  marvellous  influence  over  James.  We 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  her — magnetism,  call  it  what  you 
like — that  has  developed  the — soul  in  him." 

"I  do  not  deny  it,"  replied  the  Baroness  shortly. 

"It  is  that  which  has  kept  me,"  continued  Kenneth, 
talking  for  the  moment,  as  he  so  frequently  did,  as  if  he 
were  a  normally  happy,  healthy  man.  "I  feel  that  his 
mother,  could  she  see  us,  would  shed  happy  tears  in 
heaven.  Can  she  see  us?  Does  she  know  that  her  long 
prayers  are  answered,  her  faith  is  rewarded?  Her  child 
may  not  have  much  of  an  intellect — she  would  not  have 
cared  for  that — but  he  has  a  human  soul." 

"Heaven  often  employs  strange  means,"  replied  the 
Baroness.  "For  myself,  I  cannot  approve  of  these 
'magnetic'  influences."  He  stared  at  her  in  astonish^ 
ment.  "Why?"  he  said.  "The  history  of  your  Church 
is  full  of  them!"  Then  he  halted,  feeling  that  they  did 
not  comprehend  each  other.  "Shall  I  read  you,"  asked 
the  Baroness  suddenly,  "a  bit  of  Balaam?" 

Now  that  was  an  embarrassing  proposition,  for  of 
course  he  would  not  be  able  to  follow  a  single  line,  but 
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it  was  also  a  comparatively  attractive  one,  for  he  would 
not  longer  be  required  to  talk. 

"The  French  reporters,"  remarked  the  Baroness  apolo- 
getically, "to  whom  I  read  some  of  this  in  Paris,  said 
they  thought  it  had  a  most  majestic  fall.  I  have  always 
thought  that  was  a  particularly  appreciative  thing  to  say 
about  an  epic  poem.  'A  most  majestic  fall.'" 

"It  was  indeed,"  acquiesced  Kenneth,  folding  up  his 
own  correspondence,  and  putting  it,  with  an  unheard 
sigh,  away. 

"I  cannot  do  better,"  continued  the  Baroness,  "than 
read  you  the  passage  in  which  Balaam  exorcises  and 
renders  powerless  the  magical  incantations  of  the  wizards. 
He  sprinkles  holy  water  over  them " 

"Holy  water?"  cried  Kenneth. 

"Yes.  Holy  water  was  in  constant  use  among  the 
Canaanites.  Father  Winx  tells  me  that  has  been  in- 
dubitably ascertained  by  a  learned  professor  of  Louvain. 
The  Protestants,  who  pervert  everything,  say  he  has 
proved  its  Pagan  origin,  but  we  of  course  see  it  was 
prophetic." 

Kenneth  went  and  picked  up  one  of  his  papers  that 
had  fluttered  to  the  ground.  "I  understand,"  he  said. 

"You  see,  we  in  our  church  exorcise  evil  spirits;  we 
don't  employ  them!"  After  which  retrospective  thrust 
the  Baroness  hastily  plunged  into  her  reading.  She 
pushed  her  cap  awry — but  that  it  had  been  before, 
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Her  fuzzy  hair  stood  out.  The  usual  blots  were  on  her 
brown  silk  dress:  the  usual  enthusiasms  were  in  her 
gestures  and  her  voice. 

Kenneth  sat  and  listened  vaguely  to  what  seemed  a 
cataract  of  gutturals,  the  steady  descent  of  a  moraine. 
His  eyes  were  on  Maria's  post-mark — Drumtychlochlar — 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  letter  had  been  posted  at 
his  own  post-town.  Well,  there  was  nothing  in  that  to 
move  him:  he  received  constant  letters  from  his  agent 
and  others,  which  bore  that  mark.  Only  yesterday  the 
minister's  wife  had  written  about  a  Sale  of  Work.  "I 
wish  you  were  here  to  help  us,"  she  had  said.  But  to- 
day the  sight  of  the  stamp  disturbed  him.  We  cannot 
reason  about  these  things.  He  wondered  if  that  good 
creature  Maria  had  driven  over,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Invergraye  Manse  and  had  posted  her  letter  at  the  little 
town,  as  she  passed  through.  And  the  thought  conjured 
up  before  his  eyes  the  long  winding  pretty  hill-road  from 
Rowangowan  to  Invergraye,  with  the  hamlets  dotted  here 
and  there  along  it,  and,  near  his  end,  the  grey  mass  of 
the  old  town.  He  wondered  what  they  had  decided 
about  the  Sale  and  who  would  open  it.  Like  every 
reasonable  man,  not  a  curate,  he  hated  bazaars  and 
charity  entertainments  of  every  kind,  yet  this  very  Sale 
was  giving  him  a  taste  of  homesickness.  He  had  spent 
a  third  of  his  life  away  from  the  place,  in  this  dreary 
quest  after  health  with  his  nephew;  of  late  he  had  felt 
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more  and  more  that  he  wanted  to  be  there,  doing  some 
of  the  lots  of  work  himself.  It  was  good  of  the  minister's 
wife  to  express,  like  Maria,  a  desire  to  have  him.  If 
she  wanted  him  for  the  money — well,  people  must  want 
you  for  something,  and  she  knew  he  would  send  the 
money,  anyhow.  James's  money.  James — he  smiled  at 
the  thought — ought  to  open  a  Sale  of  Work  at  Inver- 
graye. 

The  Baroness  did  not  read  well.  Hers  was  a  drone 
with  much  manual  action — one  of  the  most  trying  forms 
of  elocution,  but  it  doesn't  matter  much  when  your 
solitary  auditor  cannot  even  catch  a  proper  name.  Be- 
sides, Balaam,  in  Dutch,  is  spoken  and  written  quite 
differently.  It  rhymes  to  William. 

The  Baroness,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  occasionally 
perpetrated  English  verses,  as  well  as  French  ones,  but 
she  felt  dreadfully  shy  about  showing  the  English  to  her 
son-in-law.  She  was  always  putting  off  the  evil  moment 
They  suffered  under  her  erroneous  impressions,  built  up 
on  examples  rashly  gathered  from  the  greatest  poets, 
that  all  the  words  in  the  English  language  rhymed  more 
or  less  with  each  other,  however  they  were  pronounced. 
The  evidence  was  materially  affected  by  her  having  got 
wrong  the  fourteen  pronunciations  of  "ough,"  and  the 
six — or  how  many  are  there? — of  "ou."  One  stanza 
much  appreciated  in  the  family  ran: 
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"  Each  mortal  has  his  own  brief  tail  (sic  tale) 
We  bloom  but  for  a  little  while  (sic  wail?) 
Then  hurry  to  our  common  gaol." 

Sic,  Goal  intended,  under  the  impression  that  the 
two  words  were  spelt  and  pronounced  alike. 

Undoubtedly  Kenneth  would  have  thought  as  kindly 
about  these  verses  as  he  thought  and  spoke  of  all  things 
that  came  within  his  ken.  But  he  was  not  yet  destined 
to  know  them.  He  sat  thinking.  And  "Billiam"  flowed 
past  him,  like  the  turn  of  a  water-mill. 

He  sat  thinking,  his  thoughts  growing  ever  sadder. 
It  had  been  Thomasine's  care,  these  last  weeks,  by  con- 
stant, gentle  vigilance,  to  keep  him  as  far  as  possible 
from  these  solitary  broodings.  The  whole  horror  of  his 
situation  once  more  deepened  upon  him.  Who  was  he 
to  wish  for  home  surroundings?  To  wish  for  work?  He 
wasn't  even  Lord  of  Invergraye.  By  no  means.  He  was 
simply  Sir  James  Graye's  guardian,  custodian,  and  life- 
long care-taker.  And  a  good  thing,  too,  for  James  Graye, 
if  a  simpleton,  was  at  least  an  innocent  and  pure-hearted 
creature,  doing  good  all  round  him,  with  clean  hands, 
every  day  of  his  life.  While  he! 

He  had  robbed,  not  for  his  own  sake,  yet  robbed, 
with  violence,  another  man,  and  by  doing  so  had  driven 
his  wretched  victim  to  commit  suicide.  That  was  a  plain 
fact,  which  no  reasonable  thinker  could  deny.  Nobody 
knew  of  it  but  himself  and  Thomasine,  and  on  the  two 
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several  occasions,  since  his  wife's  return,  when  he  had 
quietly  and  earnestly  asked  her  whether  he  had  not  done 
this,  she  had  not  found  courage  openly  to  gainsay  him. 
It  was  not  done  on  purpose,  she  had  faltered,  not  with 
desire  to  kill.  What  a  futile  "recommendation  to  mercy," 
from  which  his  own  conscience  turned  in  contempt! 
How  many  deeds  of  violence  are  done  "with  intention 
to  kill?"  With  or  without  intention,  the  man  was  dead: 
the  weight  of  his  dead  soul  lay  on  Kenneth's  heart. 

And  the  intention  had  been  there,  at  all  costs,  to 
get  the  money.  Why  could  he  not  believe  the  man, 
rogue  as  he  seemed?  Why,  in  his  Christian  cocksure- 
ness,  assume  that  the  Jew  must  be  a  swindler,  in  his 
insular  superiority  feel  confident  of  the  right  to  bully  a 
foreigner?  He  had  threatened  to  beat  out  the  other's 
brains — he  would  have  done  it!  An  easy  excuse,  in  the 
fury  of  your  ungovernable  passion,  to  say  that  you  think 
you  are  mad.  You  are  entitled,  hereditarily,  to  think 
yourself  mad! 

He  had  reasoned  it  out  a  hundred  times,  never 
speaking  of  the  thing  to  a  stranger,  only  twice  to  his 
own  wife.  What  was  the  use  of  speech,  or  of  thought? 
He  had  done  it  You  can  get  away  from  speech,  not 
from  thought  You  cannot  even  any  longer,  with  the 
agreeable  excuse  of  the  first  weeks,  say  that  you  are 
insane.  You  are  quite  sane,  as  sane  as  any  of  the  others, 
with  this  blood-guiltiness  on  your  soul.  A  good  thing 
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he  was  not  a  Spiritist,  like  Laura,  or  he  might  try  calling 
up  spirits  of  the  dead!  That  way,  indeed,  would  real 
madness  lie!  At  this  stage  he  laughed. 

The  Baroness  stopped  her  reading — Imphi-Boshek 
had  just  been  wounded — in  amaze.  She  stared  at 
Kenneth:  her  expression  changed.  He  was  not  weeping 
— men  of  northern  breeding  can  seldom  weep;  he  was 
simply  staring,  with  those  great  dark  eyes  of  his,  Italian 
eyes,  into  the  stagnant  misery  beyond. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me,"  she  said  very  softly,  "of 
your  trouble?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "It  is  nothing,"  he  answered. 
"Nothing  real." 

"For  such  unreal  sorrows — sorrows  that  we  cannot 
speak — my  Church  has  remedies,  and  my  Church  alone." 

Again  he  shook  his  head.  "Confession  would  do 
me  no  good,"  he  said. 

"I  was  not  referring  to  confession,"  she  answered. 
"For  confession  we  must  put  our  burdens  into  words. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  weight  we  bear — a  nameless  weight 
we  could  not  even  analyse — that  drowns  us  down,  that 
drags  us  down  into  a  black  and  bottomless  pit"  The 
last  words  she  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper.  Her  voice  was 
so  gentle,  her  manner  so  sad,  he  could  not  put  her  away 
from  him.  It  seemed,  as  if  with  every  word  she  drew 
closer.  "My  dear  son,"  she  murmured,  "let  us  seek  it 
together — the  relief  that  comes  to  those  who  ask  it.  I 
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could  tell  you  of  myself.  I  have  long  wanted  to  speak 
to  you — ever  since  we  came — but  I  dared  not.  And  I 
knew  not  what  Thomasine  would  think — and  yet — and 
yet — oh,  what  does  that  matter,  when  there  is  a  soul  to 
be  saved  from  depths  of  wretchedness?  We  are  far  too 
afraid  of  each  other,  we  poor  humans !  Oh,  let  me  help 
you ! " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  portfolio  in  front  of  him.  He 
looked  at  her  with  tender  surprise.  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand," he  said,  but  he  said  it  tentatively:  his  eyes  were 
seeking  the  meaning  of  hers.  "Do  not  want  to  under- 
stand," she  said.  "Only  believe.  You  must  have  faith 
as  a  little  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  mountain  that 
is  bearing  you  down  will  be  flung  away  into  the  sea!'' 
And,  as  he  yet  hesitated,  trying  to  fathom  her  intention, 
trying  to  grasp,  in  a  great  overflow  of  light,  some  faint 
promise  of  this  coming  deliverance,  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
dropping  the  forgotten,  precious  manuscript  of  her  poem. 
"Come,"  she  said. 

He  rose  also;  half  blindly  he  followed  her. 

"Wait  one  moment,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  command- 
ing voice.  "Wait  for  me  here."  She  went  into  the 
house  and  immediately  returned,  holding  something 
hidden  in  her  hand.  "Come,"  she  repeated.  "Let  us  go." 

They  went  along  the  road  together,  in  the  autumn 
evening  shadows.  On  both  sides  of  them  the  stately 
poplars  rose  motionless,  like  a  cathedral  nave.  Only 
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from  the  topmost  summits  a  faintest  rustle  ran  down  the 
silent  columns,  as  of  distant  voices  in  wordless  song. 
And  ever,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  avenue,  the 
fading  rays,  in  changeful  light  against  the  pale-blue 
heaven,  combined,  as  in  a  great  east  window,  the  glories 
of  a  steadfast-shining  cross. 

"You  are  not  cold?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  started,  ashamed  that  the  question  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him,  for  this  old  woman,  come  out  thus  with- 
out hat  or  cloak. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  he  said.   "Let  me  get  you  a  shawl." 

"No,  no,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Not  for  me.  Let  us 
hasten  on." 

As  she  went,  she  took  between  her  fingers  the  thing 
she  had  brought  out  with  her,  a  lump  of  wax,  and  began 
fashioning  it  with  trembling  touch.  And  she  began 
telling  him  of  herself  in  broken  accents,  quivering  with 
emotion,  her  breath  caught  in  irrepressible  sobs.  "All 
my  life  it  has  been  with  me,"  she  said,  "my  burden, 
greater  than  I  could  bear.  When  I  read  Strauss  and 
Renan,  and  studied  what  they  call  the  Higher  Criticism, 
and  Max  Mliller  and  the  rest,  I  always  felt  what  they 
said  was  true,  only  it  mustn't  be,  it  couldn't  be — the 
world  would  be  too  horrible  if  it  were.  And  now,  credo 
quia  absurdum — oh,  you  can't  think  what  a  comfort  that 
is,  what  a  rest — only  my  husband  doesn't  understand 
it  properly.  Poor,  poor,  dear  man.  You  can't  be  a 
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scientist  and  a  Protestant.  You  can't  say:  I  want  a 
reasonable  faith.  Oh,  credo  quia  absurdum!"  She  re- 
peated the  words  over  and  over  again,  and  her  mind 
gradually  found  fresh  rest  in  them,  her  voice  grew 
calm. 

A  child  stopped  them  by  the  wayside,  asking  for 
alms.  He  was  a  dark-brown  gipsy-child,  with  rings  in 
his  ears,  half-naked,  speaking  broken  French.  "Yes, 
yes,  I  will  give  to  thee,"  exclaimed  the  Baroness, 
fumbling  eagerly  in  her  pockets.  "Dear  me,  I  have  left 
my  purse  at  home,  Kenneth!  Wait  one  moment!  We 
will  give  to  thee,  child."  But  Kenneth  also  had  come 
out  without  money.  The  child  continued  to  beg,  not 
believing.  "Tiens!"  said  the  Baroness,  and  handed 
him  her  brooch.  "I  had  passed  him  my  word,"  she 
added,  apologetically  to  Kenneth,  as  the  frightened  child 
ran  away  into  the  bushes.  "Would  you  have  him  think 
ever  after  that  the  lady  he  met  had  lied?"  A  few 
minutes  later,  at  the  cross-roads,  they  came  upon  the 
gipsy-cart,  a  green  thing,  with  a  horse  and  a  swarthy 
man  beside  it,  the  sort  of  waggon  that  travels  round  the 
fairs.  The  man,  who  was  mending  a  whip,  looked  up 
and  nodded.  "The  Lord  be  with  you!"  said  the  Baro- 
ness solemnly,  in  French.  "And  with  thy  spirit,"  came 
the  quick  reply.  The  Baroness  passed  on,  with  Ken- 
neth. The  man  called  to  a  gipsy  woman  who  came  to 
the  cart-window.  "Sold!"  he  cried  to  her,  in  much 
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stronger  vernacular.  "I  thought  my  Church-answer  was 
worth  a  florin  at  least!" 

"That  is  the  beauty  of  my  Church,"  said  the  Baro- 
ness to  her  companion.  "It  is  universal.  Not  like  your 
little  sects.  In  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  amongst  the 
icebergs  of  Spitzbergen,  we  meet  and  are  one.  Ave 
Maria!  cries  the  East.  The  West  has  but  one  response: 
Gratia  Plena!" 

"True,  Baroness." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  'Baroness'  or  'Ma- 
dam'— will  you  not  call  me  'Mother,'  in  the  good  old 
Dutch  way?" 

"Yes — mother,"  he  said. 

The  shadows  grew  longer.  The  far  white  cross, 
standing  out  more  distinctly,  seemed  to  beckon  them  to 
make  haste.  The  Baroness,  still  shaping  with  those 
nervous  fingers,  began  again  to  speak. 

"When  I  first  took  the  great  step  I  should  have 
taken  long  ago,  a  wondrous  peace  came  over  me,  as  of 
a  little  boat,  buffeted  by  the  sea,  that  suddenly  curls, 
on  the  same  water,  into  port.  But  soon  awakened  the 
sorrow  of  knowing  my  nearest  and  dearest  to  be  all  out- 
side. My  heart  was  weighed  down  within  me.  And  the 
thought,  ever  more  oppressing,  grew  upon  me  that  it 
was  my  fault,  if  all  my  children  were  Protestants.  Had 
I  sought  the  light  sooner!  Had  I  guided  their  infant 
steps  aright!"  Even  now  she  shuddered.  "I  took  my 
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poor,  weak,  weighed-dovvn  heart  to  our  lady  of  Kevelaer. 
I  laid  it  down  upon  her  altar-steps.  I  said:  'Oh  Lady 
of  Pity  and  Healing,  heal  thou  my  wounded  heart!'" 
The  tears  choked  her  utterance:  she  stumbled,  half- 
blinded.  "And  all  the  sorrow  went,"  she  stammered, 
"all  the  burden.  And  my  heart  is  like  a  little  child's." 

They  had  turned  off  the  highroad  into  the  lane,  near 
the  village.  The  little  old  Catholic  Church  of  Bardwyk 
lay  before  them,  in  the  evening  silence.  High  above  it, 
from  the  placid  heaven,  shone  a  single  star. 

"We  cannot  go  to  Kevelaer,"  said  the  Baroness. 
"Would  to  God  we  could!  For  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  healed  there  in  the  same  manner  as  I.  Their 
tribute-hearts,  silver  and  golden,  fill  chapel  and  shrine. 
Oh,  wonderful  beyond  words  is  the  power  of  the  Virgin 
of  Kevelaer.  She  is  mightier,  Kenneth,  than  any  Virgin 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps!  But  here  also,  at  Bardwyk, 
the  Virgin  will  receive  us,  if  we  come  to  her.  Come, 
my  son.  Come!"  She  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  draw- 
ing him  onwards.  In  her  other  hand  she  held  the  work 
she  had  completed,  a  roughly-moulded  waxen  heart. 

At  the  church  door  Father  Winx  met  them.  Before 
the  Baroness's  cry  of  elation  Kenneth  felt,  as  he  had  felt 
all  along,  under  her  tenderness,  that  he  could  not  turn 
against  her.  And  his  heart  was  full  also  of  love  and 
gentleness,  of  tremulous  surrender  and  hope.  Meekly  he 
followed  into  the  building.  It  was  still  a  very  humble 
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old  tumble-down  building.  The  grand  new  church  was 
not  yet  begun. 

"Father,"  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  "my  son-in-law  is 
as  yet  a  Protestant,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  does  it? — 
our  Lady  will  also  have  pity  on  Protestants.  He  is  very 
unhappy  and  he  doesn't- know  why." 

"Surely,  surely,"  replied  the  Father.  "Our  Lady  had 
mercy  on  you!" 

"Oh,  help  us!"  she  cried,  extending  her  hand  to  the 
priest.  Together  they  sank  on  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
before  the  Virgin.  The  Baroness,  her  eyes  streaming, 
held  up  the  waxen  heart.  "Oh  pray  for  us,"  she  repeated 
to  the  Father,  "pray  for  us!  Have  mercy  on  us,  Virgin 
Mother  of  Mercy:  see  this  heart  that  we  bring  to  thee, 
bruised  and  broken!  We  don't  know  why  it  feels  so 
unhappy,  do  thou  take  its  unhappiness  away!" 

"Do  thou,"  echoed  the  good  Father,  "take  its  un- 
happiness away!" 

"We  offer  thee  a  golden  heart,"  cried  the  Baroness, 
her  voice  hoarse  with  weeping.  "We  will  hang  it  up 
here,  a  heart  of  gold!" 

"If  the  gentleman  is  as  wealthy  as  report  affirms," 
whispered  the  Father  in  the  Baroness's  ear,  "perhaps  he 
might  offer  a  new  church?" 

"Kenneth,"  said  a  very  low  voice,  in  the  dimness  close 
beside  them.  "Kenneth."  He  turned,  where  he  knelt, 
gazing  up  at  the  figure  that  was  bending  over  him. 

18* 
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"Kenneth,  dearest,  will  you  listen  for  a  moment  to 
me?" 

"Thomasine!"  cried  Kenneth  aloud,  and  sprang  to 
his  feet 

'•'Dearest,  I  want  to  speak  with  you.  I  have  many 
things  to  say." 

The  Baroness  had  also  risen.  "Could  you  not  have 
waited  a  few  minutes?"  she  asked  angrily.  "Is  what 
you  have  to  say  so  important  as  all  that?" 

"It  can  wait,  if  Kenneth  wishes,  mother,"  replied 
Thomasine.  "But — but — "  and,  as  Kenneth  hesitated, 
seeking  a  solution:  "Mother,  would  you  and  this  gentle- 
man leave  me  alone  with  my  husband  for  a  very  few 
moments,  please?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  Thomasine,  if  you  wish  it — in  this 
idolatrous  temple,  pray?" 

"In  this  church,"  said  Thomasine.  "She  remained 
standing  by  Kenneth's  side,  in  silence,  till  the  footsteps 
had  died  away.  Then  she  said  simply: 

"Kenneth,  God  has  helped  me  to  find  proof  that 
you  accuse  yourself  wrongfully.  I  have  been  this  day 
with  the  man  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  him  you 
thought  you  injured  so  terribly:  it  is  not  true:  he  injured 
you.  In  his  books,  when  his  confidential  clerk  shows 
them  you,  you  will  find  evidence,  that  he  had  not  paid 
the  real  value  of  the  money — only  worthless  paper — 
and  that,  moreover,  you  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
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his  death.  You  understand  what  I  am  saying,  dearest, 
and  you  believe  it?" 

"Say  it  again,"  he  murmured,  and  she  obeyed. 

"You  believe  it?" 

The  answer  was  ready  in  his  heart:  for  a  moment 
his  lips  refused  to  utter  it.  Then  he  said  simply:  "I 
believe  it.  Because  you  say  it  Without  proof." 

"Dearest,  you  shall  have  proof." 

"I  believe  it.  Oh,  Thomasine,  how  were  you  enabled 
to  do  this?" 

She  drew  him  towards  her.  "I  want  to  tell  you," 
she  whispered.  She  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"Come  closer,"  she  murmured,  "oh,  come  closer,  my 
husband,"  and  then,  in  the  solemn  shadowed  silence  of 
the  listening  sanctuary: 

"I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me,"  she 
breathed.  "Day  by  day — night  by  night — I  cried — 
and  He  heard." 

He  held  his  arm  around  her:  he  kissed  her,  unable 
to  speak. 

"For  He  hears,"  she  continued.  "Oh,  He  hears.  Our 
lives  go  all  wrong,  for  a  time,  and  even  our  consciences 
seem  mistaken,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  where 
to  turn — we  don't  know  whether  we  are  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  We  see  the  dreadful  results  of  our  actions — as 
we  think — result  or  not,  the  terrible  thing  has  happened : 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  next  or  what  to  say.  One 
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thing  only  we  know, — always: — we  can  cling  to  that  for 
ever — if  we  cry  to  Him,  He  listens — if  we  call  to  Him, 
He  hears!" 

Still  Kenneth  held  his  arm  tightened  around  her: 
he  laid  his  cheek  against  hers.  "Life,"  he  said,  "is  all 
too  difficult.  I  wonder,  would  He  hear  me?" 

She  drew  him  away  from  the  side-chapel,  where  she 
had  found  him,  away  to  the  high  altar,  above  which 
gleamed  in  the  dark,  a  mighty  Cross,  like  a  triune  flame. 

"Pray  to — God!"  said  Kenneth,  sinking  down  with 
his  face  in  his  hands,  "that  He  may  listen.  We  try  to 
do  right,  and  wrong  comes  of  it.  Pray  to  Him,  that  I 
may  learn  to  cry  to  Him,  and  He  may  hear!" 

As  he  released  his  hold  of  her,  Thomasine,  clinging 
yet  closer,  sank  beside  him.  And  she  lifted  her  white 
face  to  the  dim  radiance  of  the  Cross.  A  memory  came 
upon  her  of  her  childhood  days,  a  half-forgotten  English 
hymn: 

"To  Thee,  O  Father,  mindful  of  Thy  love!" 

She  said  the  words  over  again  softly  in  the  darkness 
of  the  altar-steps.  High  overhead,  through  the  lofty 
chancel-windows,  fell  the  pale  light  of  the  dying  day. 

"And  having  with  us  Him  who  pleads  above, 
We  here  present  our  willing  sacrifice!" 

"We  would  do  right,"  murmured  Kenneth,  "for  others 
— and  wrong  comes  of  it!  Whenever  we  are  surest — 
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see,  we  most  surely  go  astray.  We  know  nothing  except 
that  we  are  going  astray.  O  love,  dear  love,  these  fleet- 
ing lives  of  ours!  Who  will  help  us  in  the  future?  What 
shall  our  hands  find  to  do  in  it?  O  God,  that  hast 
saved  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  I  would  see  clear:  I 
would  do  right!" 

"  Most  patient  Saviour,  who  canst  love  us  still ! " 

said  the  sweet,  sweet  voice  of  Thomasine. 

They  knelt  together,  side  by  side,  then,  in  silence. 
A  bar  of  light  from  the  chancel-windows  deepened  across 
the  altar,  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

A  man  was  rapping  at  the  church  door,  which  Father 
Winx  had  closed  in  leaving:  at  first  they  did  not  hear. 
It  was  Barton,  shaking  with  emotion,  his  mask  all  gone 
to  pieces,  the  tears  pouring  down  his  cheeks: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Graye!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  Sir  Kenneth!  Oh, 
Sir  Kenneth!  Mr.  Graye!" 


THE  END, 
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